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BOOK I. 





Now through the great doors of the Council-room 
Magnificently streamed in rich array 

The peers of England, regal of aspéct 

And grave. Their silence waited for the Queen: 
And even now she came; and through their midst, 
Low as they bowed, she passed without a smile 
And took her royal seat. A bodeful hush 

Of huge anticipation gripped all hearts, 
Compressed all brows, and loaded the broad noon 
With gathering thunder: none knew what the hour 
Might yet bring forth; but the dark fire of war 
Smouldered in every eye; for every day 

The Council met debating how to join 

Honour with peace, and every day new tales 

Of English wrongs received from the red hands 

Of that gigantic Empire, insolent ' 

Spain, spurred fiercer resentments up like steeds 4 
Revolting, on the curb, foaming for battle, 

In all men’s minds, against whatever odds. 
On one side of the throne great Walsingham, 
A lion of England, couchant, watchful, calm, 
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Was now the master of opinion: all 
Drew to him. Even the hunchback Burleigh smiled 
With half-ironic admiration now, 
As in the presence of the Queen they met 
Amid the sweeping splendours of her court, 
A cynic smile that seemed to say, “I, too, 
Would fain regain that forthright heart of fire; 
Yet statesmanship is but a smoother name 
For the superior cunning which ensures 
Victory.” And the Queen, too, knowing her strength 
And weakness, though her woman’s heart leaped out 
To courage, yet with woman’s craft preferred 
The subtler strength of Burleigh; for she knew 
Mary of Scotland waited for that war 
To strike her in the side for Rome; she knew 
How many thousands lurked in England still 
Remembering Rome and bloody Mary’s reign. 
France o’er a wall of bleeding Huguenots 
Watched for an hour to strike. Against all these 
What shield could England raise, this little isle,— 
Out-matched, outnumbered, perilously near 
Utter destruction ? 
So the long debate 

Proceeded. 

All at once there came a cry 
Along the streets and at the palace-gates 
And at the great doors of the Council-room! 
Then through the pikes and halberds a voice rose 
Imperative for entrance, and the guards 
Made way, and a strange whisper surged around, 
And through the peers of England thrilled the blood 
Of Agincourt as to the foot of the throne 
Came Leicester, for behind him as he came 
A seaman stumbled, travel-stained and torn, 
Crying for justice, and gasped out his tale. 
“The Spaniards,” he moaned, “the Inquisition! 
They have taken all my comrades, all our crew, 
And flung them into dungeons: there they lie 
Waiting for England, waiting for their Queen! 
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Will you not free them? I alone am left! 
All London is afire with it, for this 
Was one of your chief city merchant’s ships— 
The Pride of London, one of Osborne’s ships! 
But there is none to help them! I escaped 
With shrieks of torment ringing in these ears, 
The glare of torture-chambers in these eyes 
That see no faces anywhere but blind 
Blind faces, each a bruise of white that smiles 
In idiot agony, washed with sweat and blood, 
The face of some strange thing that once was man, 
And now can only turn from side to side 
Babbling like a child, with mouth agape, 
And crying for help where there is none to hear 
Save those black vizards in the furnace-glow, 
Moving like devils at their hellish trade. . . .” 
He paused; his memory sickened, his brain swooned 
Back into that wild glare of obscene pain! 
Once more to his ears and nostrils horribly crept 
The hiss and smell of shrivelling human flesh! 
His dumb stare told the rest: his head sank down; 
He bowed; he fell; he retched in agony 
For what all hideous words must leave untold; 
While Leicester vouched him, ‘‘ This man’s tale is true 
But like a gathering storm a windy moan 
Of passion, like a tiger’s, slowly crept 
From the grey lips of Walsingham. ‘‘My Queen, 
Will you not free them?” 

Then Elizabeth, 
Whose name is one for ever with the name 
Of England, rose; and in her face the gleam 
Of justice that makes anger terrible 
Shone, and she stretched her glittering sceptre forth 
And spoke, with distant empires in her eyes. 


‘My lords, this is the last cry they shall wring 
From English lips unheeded: we will have 
Such remedies for this as all the world 

Shall tremble at!” 
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And, on that night, while Drake 
Close in his London lodging lay concealed 
Until he knew if it were peace or war 
With Spain (for he had struck on the high seas 
At Spain; and well he knew if it were peace 
His blood would be made witness to that bond, 
And he must die a pirate’s death or fly 
Westward once more), there all alone, he pored 
By a struggling rushlight o’er a well-thumbed chart 
Of magic islands in the enchanted seas, 
Dreaming, as boys and poets only dream 
With those that see God’s wonders in the deep, 
Perilous visions of those palmy keys, 
Cocoa-nut islands, parrot-haunted woods, 
Crisp coral reefs and blue shark-finned lagoons 
Fringed with the creaming foam, mile upon mile 
Of mystery. Dream after dream went by, 
Colouring the brown air of that London night 
With many a mad miraculous roniance. 
There, suddenly, some augury, some flash 
Showed him a coming promise, a strange hint, 
Which, though he played with it, he scarce believed ; 
Strange as in some dark cave the first fierce gleam 
Of pirate gold to some forlorn maroon 
Who tiptoes to the heap and glances round 
Askance, and dreads to hear what erst he longed 
To hear—some voice to break the hush; but bathes 
Both hands with childish laughter in the gold, 
And lets it trickle through his fevered palms, 
And begins counting half a hundred times 
And loses count each time for sheer delight 
And wonder in it; meantime, if he knew, 
Passing the cave-mouth, far away, beyond 
The still lagoon, the coral reef, the foam 
And the white fluttering chatter of the birds, 
A sail that might have saved him comes and goes 
Unseen across the blue Pacific sea. 
So Drake, too, played with fancies; but that sail 
Passed not unseen, for suddenly there came 
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A firm and heavy footstep to the door, 
Then a loud knocking; and, at first, he thought 

“T am a dead man: there is peace with Spain, 

And they are come to lead me to my doom.” 

But, as he looked across one shoulder, pride 
Checking the fuller watch for what he feared, 

The door opened; and cold as from the sea 

The night rushed in, and there against the gloom, 
Clad, as it seemed, with wind and cloud and rain, 
There loomed a stately form and high grim face 
Loaded with deadly thoughts of iron war— 
Walsingham,—in one hand he held a map 

Marked with red lines; the other hand held down 
The rich encrusted hilt of his great sword. 

Then Drake rose, and the other cautiously 

Closing the door drew near the flickering light 

And spread his map out on the table, saying— 
‘“‘Mark for me here the points whereat the King 
Philip of Spain may best be wounded, mark 

The joints of his harness;” and Drake looked at him 
Thinking, “If he betray me, I am dead.” 

But the soldier met his eyes and, with a laugh, 
Drake, quivering like a bloodhound in the leash, 
Stooped, with his finger pointing thus and thus— 

“ Here would I guard, here would I lie in wait, 

Here would I strike him through the breast and throat.” 
And as he spoke he kindled, and began 

To set forth his great dreams, and high romance 
Rose like a moon reflecting the true sun 

Unseen; and as the full round moon indeed 

Rising behind a mighty mountain-chain 

Will shadow forth in outline grim and black 

Its vast and ragged edges, so that moon 

Of high romance rose greatly shadowing forth 

The grandeur of his dreams, until their might 
Dawned upon Walsingham, and he, too, saw 

For a moment of muffled moonlight and wild cloud 
The vision of the imperious years to be! 
But suddenly Drake paused as one who strays 
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Beyond the bounds of caution, paused and cursed 
His tongue for prating like a moon-struck boy’s. 
‘‘T am mad,” he cried, ‘‘I am mad to babble so!” 
Then Walsingham drew near him with strange eyes 
And muttered slowly, ‘‘ Write that madness down; 
Ay, write it down, that madman’s plan of thine; 
Sign it, and let me take it to the Queen.” 

But the weather-wiser seaman warily 

Answered him, ‘If it please Almighty God 

To take away our Queen Elizabeth, 

Seeing that she is mortal as ourselves, 

England might then be leagued with Spain, and I 
Should here have sealed my doom. I will not put 
My pen to paper.” 


So, across the charts, 
With that dim light on each grim countenance 
The seaman and the courtier subtly fenced 
With words and thoughts, but neither would betray 
His whole heart to the other. At the last 
Walsingham gripped the hand of Francis Drake 


And left him wondering. 

On the third night came 
A messenger from Walsingham who bade 
Drake to the Palace where, without one word, 
The statesman met him in an anteroom 
And led him, with flushed cheek and beating heart, 
Along a mighty gold-gloomed corridor 
Into a high-arched chamber, hung with tall 
Curtains of gold-fringed silk and tapestries 
From Flanders looms, whereon were flowers and beasts 
And forest-work, great knights, with hawk on hand, 
Riding for ever on their glimmering steeds 
Through bowery glades to some immortal face 
Beyond the fairy fringes of the world. 
A silver lamp swung softly overhead, 
Fed with some perfumed oil that shed abroad 
Delicious light and fragrances as rare 
As those that stirred faint wings at eventide 
Through the King’s House in Lebanon of old. 
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Into a quietness as of fallen bloom 
Their feet sank in that chamber; and, all round, 

Soft hills of Moorish cushions dimly drowsed 

On glimmering crimson couches. Near the lamp 

An ebony chess-board stood inlaid with squares 

Of ruby and emerald, garnished with cinquefoils 

Of silver, bears and ragged staves: the men, 

Likewise of precious stones, were ail arrayed— 

Bishops and knights and elephants and pawns— 

As for a game. Sixteen of them were set 

In silver white, the other sixteen gilt. 

Now, as Drake gazed upon an arras, nigh 

The farther doors, whereon was richly wrought 

The picture of that grave and lovely queen 

Penelope, with cold hands weaving still 

The unending web, while in an outer court 

The broad-limbed wooers basking in the sun 

On purple fleeces took from white-armed girls, 
Up-kirtled to the knee, the crimson wine; 

There, as he gazed and thought, “Is this not like 

Our Queen Elizabeth who waits and weaves, 

Penelope of England, her dark web 

Unendingly till England’s Empire come;” 

There, as he gazed, for a moment, he could vow 

The pictured arras moved. Well had it been 

Had he drawn sword and pierced it through and through ; 
But he suspected nothing and said nought 

To Walsingham; for thereupon they heard 

The sound of a low lute and a sweet voice 

Carolling like a gold-caged nightingale, 

Caught by the fowlers ere he found his mate, 

And singing all his heart out evermore 

To the unknown forest-love he ne’er should see. 

And Walsingham smiled sadly to himself, 

Knowing the weary queen had bidden some maid 

Sing to her, even as David sang to Saul; 

Since all her heart was bitter with her love 

Or so it was breathed (and there the chess-board stood, 
Her love’s device upon it), though she still, 
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For England’s sake, must keep great foreign kings 
Her suitors, wedding no man till she died. 

Nor did she know that even now the moon, 
Vicegerent of the sky, through summer dews, 

As that sweet ballad tells in plaintive rhyme, 
Silvering the grey old Cumnor towers and all 

The hollow haunted oaks that grew thereby, 
Gleamed on a casement whence the pure white face 
Of Amy Robsart, wife of Leicester, wife 

Unknown of the Queen’s lover, a frail bar 

To that proud Earl’s ambition, quietly gazed 

And heard the night-owl hoot a dark presage 

Of murder through her timid shuddering heart. 
This also shall the advancing song unroll; 

But of that deed Elizabeth knew nought; 

Nay, white as Amy Robsart in her dream 

Of love she listened to the sobbing lute, 

Bitterly happy, proudly desolate ; 

So heavy are all earth’s crowns and sharp with thorns! 
But tenderly that high-born maiden sang. 


SONG. 


Now the purple night is past, 
Now the moon more faintly glows, 
Dawn has through thy casement cast 
Roses on thy breast, a rose ; 
Now the kisses are all done, 
Now the world awakes anew, 
Now the charméd hour is gone, 
Let not love go, too. 


When old winter, creeping nigh, 
Sprinkles raven hair with white, 
Dims the brightly glancing eye, 
Laughs away the dancing light, 
Roses may forget their sun, 
Liles may forget their dew, 
Beauties perish, one by one, 
Let not love go, too. 
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Palaces and towers of pride 
Crumble year by year away; 
Creeds like robes are laid aside, 
Even our very tombs decay ! 
When the all-conquering moth and rust 
Gnaw the goodly garment through, 
When the dust returns to dust, 
Let not love go, too. 


Kingdoms melt away like snow, 

Gods ave spent like wasting flames, 
Hardly the new peoples know 

Their divine thrice-worshipped names / 
At the last great hour of all, 

When Thou makest all things new, 
Father, hear Thy children call, 

Let not love go, too. 


The song ceased: all was still; and now it seemed 
Power brooded on the silence, and Drake saw 

A woman come to meet him,—tall and pale 

And proud she seemed: behind her head two wings 
As of some mighty phantom butterfly 

Glimmered with jewel-sparks in the gold gloom. 
Her small, pure, grey-eyed face above her ruff 
Was chiselled like an agate; and he knew 

It was the Queen. Low bent he o’er her hand; 
And ‘ Ah,” she said, ‘‘ Sir Francis Walsingham 
Hath told me what an English heart beats here! 
Know you what injuries the King of Spain 

Hath done us?” Drake looked up at her: she smiled, 
“We find you apt! Will you not be our knight? 
For we are helpless”—witchingly she smiled— 
“‘We are not ripe for war; our policy 

Must still be to uphold the velvet cloak 

Of peace; but I would have it mask the hand 
That holds the dagger! Will you not unfold 

Your scheme to us?” And then with a low bow 
Walsingham, at a signal from the Queen, 
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Withdrew; and she looked down at Drake and smiled; 
And in his great simplicity the man 

Spake all his heart out like some youthful knight 
Before his Gloriana: his heart burned, 

Knowing he talked with England, face to face; 
And suddenly the Queen bent down to him, 
England bent down to him, and his heart reeled 
With the beauty of her presence—for indeed 
Women alone have royal power like this 

Within their very selves enthroned and shrined 
To draw men’s hearts out! Royal she bent down 
And touched his hand for a moment. “Friend,” she said, 
Looking into his face with subtle eyes, 

“*T have searched thy soul to-night and know full well 
How I can trust thee! Canst thou think that I, 
The daughter of my royal father, lack 

The fire which every boor in England feels 
Burning within him as the bloody score 

Which Spain writes on the flesh of Englishmen 
Mounts higher day by day? Am I not Tudor? 

I am not deaf or blind; nor yet a king! 

I am a woman and a queen, and where 

Kings would have plunged into their red revenge 
Or set their throne up on this temporal shore, 

As flatterers bade that wiser king Canite, 

Thence to command the advancing tides of battle 
Till one ensanguined sea whelm throne and king 
And kingdom; friend, I take my woman’s way, 
Smile in mine enemies’ faces with a heart 

All hell, and undermine them hour by hour! 

This island scarce can fend herself from France, 
And now Spain holds the keys of all the world, 
How should we fight her, save that my poor wit 
Hath won the key to Philip? Oh, I know 

His treacherous lecherous heart, and hour by hour 
My nets are drawing round him. I, that starve 
My public armies, feed his private foes, 

Nourish his rebels in the Netherlands, 
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Nay, sacrifice mine own poor woman’s heart 

To keep him mine—there is no sacrifice 

On earth like this—and surely now stands Fate 
With hand uplifted by the doors of Spain 

Ready to knock: the time is close at hand 
When I shall strike, once, and no second stroke. 





Remember, friend, though kings have fought for her, 


This England, with the trident in her grasp, 
Was ever woman; and she waits her throne; 
And thou canst speed it. Furnish thee with ships, 
Gather thy gentleman adventurers, 

And be assured thy parsimonious queen— 

Oh ay, she knows that chattering of the world— 
Will find thee wealth enough. Then put to sea, 
Fly the black flag of piracy awhile 

Against these blackest foes of all mankind. 

Nay; what hast thou to do with piracy ? 

Hostis humant generis indeed 

Is Spain: she dwells beyond the bounds of law; 
Thine is no piracy, whate’er men say, 

Thou art a knight on Gloriana’s quest. 

Oh, lay that golden unction to thy soul, 

This is no piracy, but glorious war, 

Waged for thy country and for all mankind. 
Therefore put out to sea without one fear, 
Ransack their El Dorados of the West, 

Pillage their golden galleons, sap their strength 
Even at its utmost fountains; let them know 
That there is blood, not water, in our veins. 
Carry thy scheme out to the glorious end, 

And, though at first thou needs must ride alone 
And unsupported, ere that end is reached, 
When I shall give the word, nay, but one word, 
All England shall be up and after thee, 

The sword of England shall shine over thee, 
And round about thee like a guardian fire; 

All the great soul of England shall be there; 
Her mighty dead shall at that cry of doom 
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Rise from their graves and in God’s panoply 
Plunge with our standards through immortal storms 
When Drake rides out across the wreck of Rome. 
As yet we must be cautious; let no breath 
Escape thee, save to thy most trusted friends ; 
For now, if my lord Burleigh heard one word 
Of all thou hast in mind, he is so much 
The friend of caution and the beaten road, 
He would not rest till he had wrecked thy hopes 
And sealed thy doom! Go now, fit out thy ships. 
Walsingham is empowered to give thee gold 
Immediately, but look to him for more 
As thou shalt need it, gold and gold to spare, 
My golden-hearted pilot to the shores 
Of Empire—so farewell;” and through the gloom 
She vanished as she came; and Drake groped, dazed, 
Out through the doors, and found great Walsingham 
Awaiting him with gold. 

But in the room 
Where Drake had held his converse with the Queen 
The embroidered arras moved, and a lean face, 
White with its long eavesdropping upon death, 
Crept out and peered as a venomous adder peers 
From out dark ferns, then as the reptile flashes 
Along a path between two banks of flowers 
Almost too swift for sight, a stealthy form 
—One of the fifty spies whom Burleigh paid— 
Passed down the gold-gloomed corridor to seek 
His master, whom among great books he found, 
Calm, like a mountain brooding o’er the sea. 
Nor did he break that calm for all these winds 
Of rumour that now burst from out the sky. 
His brow bent like a cliff over his thoughts, 
And the spy watched him half resentfully, 
Thinking his news well worth a blacker frown. 
At last the statesman smiled and answered, ‘‘ Go; 
Fetch Thomas Doughty, Leicester’s secretary.” 
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Few suns had risen and set ere Francis Drake 
Had furnished forth his ships with guns and men, 
Tried seamen that he knew in storms of old,— 
Will Harvest, who could haul the ropes and fight 
All day, and sing a foc’sle song to cheer 
Sea-weary hearts at night; brave old Tom Moone 
The carpenter, whose faithful soul looked up 

To Drake’s large mastery with a mastiff’s eyes; 
And three-score trusty mariners, all scarred 

And weather-beaten. After these there came 
Some two-score gentleman adventurers, 

Gay college lads or lawyers that had grown 

Sick of the dusty Temple, and were fired 

With tales of the rich Indies and those tall 
Enchanted galleons drifting through the West, 
Laden with ingots and broad bars of gold. 
Already some had bought at a great price 

Green birds of Guatemala, which they wore 

On their slouched hats, tasting the high romance 
And new-found colours of the world like wine. 
By night they gathered in a marvellous inn 
Beside the black and secret flowing Thames; 

And joyously they tossed the magic phrase 
“Pieces of eight’’ from mouth to mouth, and laughed 
And held the red wine up, night after night, 
Around their tables, toasting Francis Drake. 

Among these came a courtier, and none knew 

Or asked by whose approval, for each thought 

Some other brought him; yet he made his way 
Cautiously, being a man with a smooth tongue, 

The secretary of Leicester; and his name 

Was Thomas Doughty. Most of all with Drake 

He won his way to friendship, till at last 

There seemed one heart between them and one soul. 


END OF BOOK I. 


















An Underground Republic. 


AN UNDERGROUND REPUBLIC. 


AN ADVENTURE 


IT is hard, almost impossible, 
to study the workings of an 
organisation from the outside. 
That is the conclusion I have 
come to after a year’s resi- 
dence in Bulgaria trying to 
understand the workings of 
the Macedonian Revolutionary 
Committee. Although in al- 
most daily association with 
members of this Organisation, 
it was, at best, only second- 
hand information that I ac- 
quired. A ten days’ campaign 
with one of the armed bands 
in the interior has taught me 
more than the whole year in 
Bulgaria: I can only regret 
that obstacles of language pre- 
vented my engaging in it be- 


fore. It is not my object to 
amuse the reader with a tale of 
adventure; but by describing 
the experiences of those ten 
days, and recording certain 


conversations I had _ with 
leaders and intelligent members 
of the Organisation, I will, I 
believe, convey a more concrete 
view of revolutionary work in 
Macedonia than by pages of 
general information. 

There came to Bulgaria some 
months ago three Englishmen, 
who later passed through Mace- 
donia on a tour of observation. 
One of them, however, realising 
the restrictions that hamper 
the traveller by passport in 
Turkey, determined to see 
things from the inside,—to 
visit Macedonia, as those who 


IN MACEDONIA. 


best understand the question 
do, with the passport of steel 
that bears the seal of the 
Macedonian Revolutionary 
Committee. So it was that 
our Englishman came to the 
frontier town of Kustendil, 
through which runs the prin- 
cipal channel by which the 
regular chetas, or bands, pass 
over into Macedonia. At the 
same time there arrived a letter 
from the Chief over in Kratova, 
Damon Grueff, suggesting that 
I accompany the band—for by 
this time I had gained a fair 
knowledge of the language. 

Kustendil lies about twelve 
miles away from the frontier, 
at the foot of the Osogov 
Mountains, whose highest 
ridge divides Bulgaria from 
Turkish territory. On the 
morning of August 20 we left 
the town on horse; five of us, 
—the local agent of the Com- 
mittee, Peter Angeloff, voy- 
voda, we two foreigners, and 
the regular courier whose 
route is between Kustendil 
and the frontier. 

We quickly crossed the val- 
ley by the main road, and 
then struck up into the moun- 
tains by trail. By noon we 
were well up in the beech 
forests, and in the early after- 
noon had reached the last 
post of the system in Bul- 
garia. Apparently it was 8 
small village some hundred 
yards below the line of fron- 
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tier posts, but well hidden 
from observation by the thick 
forest. Apparently, I say, a 
village, but really a number 
of huts in which are stored 
the munitions which are to 
be smuggled across into Mace- 
donia. Here, too, the bands 
make their last preparations 
before diving over into the 
thick of real business. As 
the chief said, Only men of 
serious mind visit this spot. 

We dismounted, spread out 
a couple of blankets over the 
thick carpeting of dried leaves, 
and stretched ourselves for a 
rest against the work that 
was to come. An old woman 
cooked a dinner over an open 
fire, which half an hour later 
she served to us. An hour’s 
smoke; then began the prep- 
arations. We three — Angel- 
off, our English comrade, and 
I—stripped and put on the 
outfit which is the regular 
uniform of a soldier of the 
Committee: heavy woollen 
underclothes (yet it was mid- 
summer), a pair of long, 
woollen stockings, reaching 
above the knees, a second 
pair of thick socks to above 
the ankles, the grey uniform 
trousers, thick felt leggings, 
and swine-hide moccasins, 
fastened to the feet by leather 
thongs wound over the white 
leggings. Then came a short 
grey cqat, and about the waist 
ten feet of broad red sash, 
which serves as a cushion for 
the ammunition belts. 

Next, the armament. <A 
large seven-shooter, attached 
to a belt full of ammunition, 
to which was also appended 
@ long hunting-knife in a 
sheath. Above this a second 


belt, holding 150 rounds of 
Mannlicher cartridges in clips. 
Over all a long, black, rain- 
proof, and last a short Mann- 
licher carbine. Such, besides 
his knapsack, is the outfit of 
each bandsman. In his knap- 
sack each man carries a small 
dynamite grenade, and a vial 
of poison for himself when 
the last shot has been fired. 
For capture always means 
death by mutilation. 

Once having buckled on his 
belts, no man may take them 
off till he has returned from his 
campaign, which may be a 
year. This is a strict rule of 
the Committee. It is hard on 
one who loves bathing. 

We lay lounging about on 
the blankets waiting for night. 
The courier from Macedonia 
would be due shortly after 
sunset. He would escort us 
back over his return route. 
The courier system is one of 
the most important features of 
the Organisation. Its purpose 
is the rapid spread of informa- 
tion regarding the movements 
of the enemy’s troops, the 
carrying of official reports and 
communications, and the clear- 
ing of the channels for the safe 
passage of bands, or individuals 
who may be travelling under- 
ground on business of the Com- 
mittee. In each village and 
in secret spots in the forests 
are relay stations, about four 
hours’ march between, where 
these couriers meet to deliver 
over their papers or bands 
under their guidance to the 
couriers of the next route. 
Thus the voyvoda need not 
even know the country through 
which he takes his band. He 
depends on the couriers. 
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By ten o'clock the courier 
from Macedonia had not ap- 
peared. The Kustendil courier 
was sent up to reconnoitre. 
At midnight he returned, and 
reported that the Turks had 
doubled the patrols, and were 
holding a sharp look-out along 
the paths between the posts. 
A great deal of munition had 
passed over lately, and they 
had probably got wind of it 
through spies in Kustendil. 
This extreme vigilance ac- 
counted for the non-appearance 
of the courier, who must wait 
over a day, or pass up the line 
several posts, for doubling the 
patrol here meant that some 
other part of the chain had 
been weakened in consequence. 

We slept the rest of the 
night. The next day passed 
slowly and in miserable dis- 
comfort, for we had not yet 
grown used to the weight of 


our equipments. Finally even- 
ing came again, and shortly 
after dark the courier appeared, 
having just squeezed through 


the line. “They may double- 
up again later,” said the chief, 
“go let us push over at once.” 
He gave the word to form, 
then repeated the rules of the 
march, strictly to be observed 
whether danger appeared to be 
present or not :— 

“Talking prohibited, except 
when absolutely necessary, to 
the voyvoda, and then not 
above a whisper. 

‘No smoking allowed except 
when resting, and then only by 
permission of the chief. Cig- 
arette stumps then to be thrown 
out in the grass or brush. 

“No one to stop or lag be- 
hind the man in front beyond 
two paces.” 


We Steal over the Line. 
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These rules having been 
interpreted to our English 
comrade, we formed — the 
courier ahead, then the voy- 
voda, the rest behind in single 
file. A bandsman having joined 
our company, we numbered 
four. We climbed the rising 
ground toward the posts, 
through thick brush, stopping 
occasionally to listen. Off in 
the night we heard the sharp 
whistles of the patrols signal- 
ling each other. <A _ longer 
stop. The courier ahead ad- 
vanced, crouching, struck two 
stones together, and we stole 
over the line, plunging into the 
deep forest just over the ridge. 
We had passed just fifty metres 
below a post. 

The march continued for fif- 
teen minutes through such in- 
tense darkness that at times I 
could not see the white leggings 
of the maninfront. Then came 
a halt by a spring, where we 
rested and smoked a cigarette 
each. Two men waited here 
forus. When we started again, 
they spread out, one on either 
flank, some hundred yards out, 
thus guarding against surprise. 

In this way the peasants 
scout for the bands. The 
Turks are at a great dis- 
advantage, for while the scout 
knows them at once, they can 
never be certain that he is 
more than some simple shep- 
herd in search of his flock. 
Thus he gives his signal, the 
band is warned, and the scout 
serenely continues on his way. 

We now descended into a 
deep, dark ravine, resting by 
a torrent that thundered along 
its bottom. Then on again, 
up the opposite side, often 
meeting shepherds with whom 
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the courier or voyvoda ex- 
changed a few words, to assure 
himself that the path was clear. 
Past midnight we reached the 
first secret post, where the 
courier again struck two stones 
together, and three men ap- 

red to relieve him and the 
two scouts. We bade them 
good-bye, and continued with 
the newcomers. 

Shortly before dawn we had 
reached the top of the moun- 
tain, and followed a level 
track over a plateau country, 
through heavy forest. Here we 
switched off the trail, and just 
as the eastern skyline lightened, 
dropped down into a small open 
space among thick bushes. 

The two scouts took up sta- 
tions, several hundred metres 
out on either side, as outposts, 
while the courier went on to a 
village near by to inform the 
local committee of our arrival. 
We were to have spent the day 
in the village, but the arrival 
on the previous evening of fif- 
teen askérs caused this change 
inour plans. A regular band 
would have gone in anyway ; 
but on account of our English 
comrade extra precautions were 
taken. 

I slept for several hours, and 
woke up to find that our break- 
fast had been brought up from 
the village: hot milk, bread, 
cheese, and fruit. While we 
were eating, the president of 
the local committee appeared : 
he wore a peasant costume 
which I noticed was different 
from the usual dress of the 
peasants near the frontier. He 
was, in fact, not a Bulgar (as I 
observed when he began to 
speak), but a Vlach. We had 
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come into a Rumanian dis- 
trict: the village was entirely 
composed of Vlachs. This 
made a strong impression on 
me, for usually one race dis- 
trusts another here. But, as I 
learned later, the Vlachs and 
Bulgars are absolutely one in 
the cause. There are even 
many Vlach voyvodas in com- 
mand of Bulgarian bands. 

During the day many of the 
villagers came out to see us, 
some of them mere boys of ten 
and twelve. This publicity of 
our whereabouts surprised me, 
but I soon learned that absolute 
faith was held in the popula- 
tion, for without that the Or- 
ganisation could not exist. 

At dusk we came out of our 
hiding, and went into one of 
the outermost houses of the 
village, where we took supper 
on rugs about a fire with the 
officials of the local committee. 
I had noticed that here again 
outposts were stationed to 
watch the houses in which the 
askérs were quartered. As it 
was, we were not two minutes 
away from them. 

During supper we heard the 
account of a massacre in @ 
village several hours away, 
from a courier who had just 
arrived. One man, _ three 
women, and four children had 
been killed, and eight others 
wounded. This news was 
taken very calmly : it was part 
of the day’s work, and excited 
no unusual emotions. 

An hour later we began our 
march again,—this time we 
four on horses, the courier and 
three scouts on foot, they hav- 
ing no equipments to carry. 
We passed through the village, 
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so close to the troops that we 
might have hurled a bomb 
into their quarters. No dogs 
barked, as is usually the case 
when a stranger passes. It 
seems that every villager is in- 
formed when a band is coming, 
so that he may chain up his dog 
until the danger is over. 

We now struck into a chain 
of bare, rocky mountains, 
known as the Kalin Kamun 
range, destitute of trees or 
habitations, but full of shep- 
herds and their flocks, whose 
night - fires we discovered in 
various directions about us. 
We travelled quickly, and in 
the early morning came to a 
small flat plateau edged with 
timber. Here we suddenly ran 


into a swarm of armed men; 
but our scouts had got in 
touch with them before, and 
there was surprise on neither 
side except to us two foreigners. 


It proved to be a band of local 
chetniks—a “cellski” cheta, a 
village band, not a regular 
cheta. They had been sent 
out to meet us from a near-by 
village, with the object of ac- 
companying us to the scene 
of the massacre, Conopnitza, 
where our chief might render 
medical aid to the wounded, 
which had been refused by the 
Turks. Each voyvoda must 
understand first - aid hospital 
work, dressing and bandaging 
of wounds, and placing the 
wounded in comfort till one 
of the Committee’s regular 
surgeons can arrive. 

We went on, with the village 
cheta ahead of us. They had 
greeted us with silent hand- 
grips, and I could feel by their 
horny palms that this was not 
their means of livelihood. 


We receive News of a Massacre. 
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These ‘“cellski” chetas are 
what the Chief calls the Mace- 
donian militia. Each village 
organises a band, under the 
direction of the local com- 
mittee, which drills at night, 
and is ready at short notice to 
come to the assistance of a 
regular cheta in trouble. In 
this district of Kratova alone 
they are several thousand 
strong, thus outnumbering the 
Committee’s regulars by about 
ten to one. Thus the armed 
force is in the hands of the 
people, and tyranny by officials 
of the Committee is impossible, 
since in the end they must 
depend on the backing of the 
villagers. In periods of revolu- 
tion these village chetas openly 
join the revolutionists, but in 
times of comparative peace 
their réle is to lie low. 

We now entered a village 
where, while the rest of us 
drank coffee, the chiefs con- 
sulted with the local president. 
He had just received news that 
Conopnitza had been occupied 
by a force of askérs so much 
outnumbering us that our go- 
ing there was impossible. We 
retraced our steps several kilo- 
metres back to the point where 
we had met the cheta, and 
there turned off into the forest. 
Here it was necessary to dis- 
mount and to lead our horses, 
for the trees were so thick 
that the boughs came down 
barely above our heads. We 
reached more open country at 
dawn, and later entered a 
village, where the cheta dis- 
persed, while we left our horses 
and descended into a deep 
valley on foot. The peasants 
at work in the fields greeted 
us much as though we were 
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ordinary travellers: they sel- 
dom gave us a second look 
after passing. 

From the bottom of the 
valley the way was a climb 
up a steep mountain by a 
narrow goat-trail, at times in- 
visible save to Angeloff’s ex- 
perienced eyes. I was walking 
behind him when he turned 
and said— 

“You are no longer in the 
Turkish Empire.” 

He smiled at my puzzled 
look, and continued, pointing 
upward— 

“Up there, among those 
peaks, lives Damon Grueff. 
Not a Turk dares come within 
a day’s travel of this strong- 
hold; here we have our own 
free republic. A thousand eyes 
are watching us now, some 
with binoculars, from below 
and above; but they know 
our business. Even the tax- 
gatherer does not come among 
these villages unless he brings 
an army with him, and Abdul 
Hammid can’t afford that just 
now.” 

The upward climb continued 
for hours. At about ten we 
reached a shelf of rock just 
below the very summit. <A 
last effort, and we were up 
on level ground in a small 
corn-field. Beyond appeared 
the huts of a small village. 
As we approached we saw: that 
we were observed by a band 
of armed men, who came 
sauntering carelessly toward 
us. Their leader advanced 
and shook our hands. 

“Where is Damon?” asked 
Angeloff. The chief pointed 
to a cluster of huts across 
the plateau among a small 
clump of brush and trees. 


At the Stronghold of Damon Grueff. 
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We continued our way 
through the armed villagers, 
and went on toward what 
was evidently the Chief's 
headquarters. More armed 
men appeared from the fields 
on either side our path, but 
all greeted us in a friendly 
manner, some coming up to 
shake hands. Finally we 
reached the trees, and halted 
before a gate in a bramble 
fence. In beyond I caught 
glimpses of the moving grey 
uniforms of regular chetniks. 
The gate opened, and we 
entered. A group of men in 
regular uniforms and armed 
as we were approached to 
meet us; the foremost I re- 
cognised as Damon Grueff, 
the original organiser of the 
Macedonian Committee. 

‘You are the first foreigners 
to visit me here,”’ he said, as he 
reached out his hand. “ Wel- 
come to my mountain home.” 

He pointed to the houses 
with a sweep of his arm. 
Pleasant vine-covered houses 
they were, surrounded by cul- 
tivated bushes, trees, and 
gardens of beans, peppers, 
water-melons, and corn. 

“Here is where I do my 
farming,” he added,—“ a pleas- 
ant summer resort for men of 
serious thoughts.” 

Then he introduced us to 


his staff,—fine, clear-cut young 


men, whose names are not 
known beyond the Balkans 
because they have not had 
the time to talk over café 
tables to journalists of recep- 
tive minds. Genuine revolu- 
tionaries all of them, neverthe- 
less—‘ men of serious thoughts.” 

We all sat down cross-legged 
on blankets, and while attend- 
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ants served us with coffee and 
milk we conversed. Grueff 
showed much eagerness to learn 
from our English comrade par- 
ticulars of the political situa- 
tion in England. But I was 
too tired and sleepy to be a 
good interpreter; nor was our 
English friend in any better 
condition. Grueff noticed our 
distress, and quickly had two 
blankets and pillows spread 
out for us in the shade of a 
large oak-tree. There we 
slept till mid-afternoon. 

When I awoke Grueff was 
sitting close by, and at once 
opened up conversation. I 
had never known him so 
talkative in Sofia. Of all 
the chiefs he is probably the 
most reserved: no journalist 
can ever get a personal in- 
terview out of him; his por- 
trait is never published in 
illustrated journals. Yet here 
leaders whose egotism is spat- 
tered over all the daily and 
weekly publications of the world 
during revolutions humbly take 
their orders from him when 
they really get down to work. 

It was hard for me to be- 


lieve that I was not spending 
a few holidays on somebody’s 
farm. He took me around to 
see the vegetable patches, and 
was especially proud of his 


water-melons. He asked me 
about the crops in America 
with the interest of a keen 
agriculturist. Then he car- 
ried me off to admire the 
poetic view from a near-by 
hill-top. The idea kept creep- 
ing up in my mind that he 
might be trying to sell me 
some real estate: he had all 
the keen enthusiasm of a pro- 
fessional land-agent. 


The Revolutionary as Farmer. 
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“But,” I asked him, “what 
is to prevent a Turkish battal- 
ion from coming up along that 
ridge yonder?” 

I saw no particular advan- 
tages in the stronghold from 
a military point of view. 

“Nothing,” he replied with 
a laugh; “only they won't 
find us here when they do 
come. I should go down and 
cut off their communications, 
Our security is not in armed 
strength ; it lies in the loyalty 
of the people hereabouts, Let 
the Turks come, and we shall 
have it signalled to us a day 
before they can get here. A 
small force would be annihil- 
ated; a large force we would 
evade.” 

“And they know you are 
here? ” 

“Every Turkish officer in 
Macedonia knows.” 

‘‘ From here you administrate 
the Organisation ?” 

“In Kratova, yes; not be 

ond.” 

‘“*T thought you were General 
Chief.” 

“You don’t understand our 
organisation in normal times. 
I was General Chief during 
the revolution ; now I am presi- 
dent of Kratova district. We 
have decentralised; we have no 
Central Committee now. We 
have abolished two things— 
secrecy and the centralisation 
of power in one or a few hands. 
Each akrida, or district, is an 
administrative entity in itself, 
governed by its own chief, in- 
dependent of the rest of the 
country. Sometimes we dis- 
trict chiefs meet and agree on 
some general course of action, 
but usually that is left to 4 
general congress, held yearly, 
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composed of delegates elected 


for the purpose from each dis- 
trict. We have the power only 
to move the mechanism of the 
Organisation, but general pol- 
icies must be decided and gen- 
eral laws made by Congress.” 

“Then each band is confined 
to its district?” 

“ Absolutely so; except when 
crossing others to get to its 
own, or if hard pressed by the 
enemy.” 

He went on into administra- 
tive details of the work, show- 
ing how no man alone had the 
power over his associates —a 
principle that runs through 
all. They have learned that 
lesson by experience. The only 
terrorising that can be done 
is against the enemy, against 
those who are obviously not in 
favour of what the Organisa- 
tion stands for—the freedom of 
the people. 

Wehad supper on the blankets 
under the oak-tree—a primitive 
feast in its way; still with nap- 
kins, and with soap and towels 
to wash with afterwards. There 
was absolute democracy among 
them all: his men called him 
Damon, sometimes Gospodin 
Damon. And still, with all 
this familiarity, I fancy they 
stood a little in awe of him. 

In the evening we gathered 
about a camp-fire. The con- 
versation became general; the 
common chetniks joined in, and 
one even ventured to contra- 
dict the Chief, who took it 
mildly, ‘Perhaps you know 
better,” he said. The boys 
sang folk-songs. Turks faded 
away from my mind altogether, 
but I was reminded of our situa- 
tion in rather a curious way. 

I had left my tobacco in a 
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tree hollow some distance away 
from the camp. The village 
boy who had been sent for it 
could not find it, so I was 
going myself. I had got some 
dozen paces away from the 
blankets when the Chief called 
to me— 

“ Where is your gun?” 

It was by my pillow on the 
blankets, and I pointed to it. 

“It should hang from your 
shoulder,” he said gravely. 

*‘ But—you said there is not 
a Turk within a day’s walk of 
here.” 

“That is true, but you 
mustn’t learn bad habits. Pre- 
caution must be a habit to be 
of any use,—otherwise it may 
fail you at a critical moment.” 

And I had to carry my 
Mannlicher with me. 

The next few days were 
holidays to us. We walked 
about, enjoyed the scenery, 
rode and ate and talked. To 
my surprise Grueff allowed our 
English friend to take photo- 
graphs of him in a group with 
the rest of us, but on condition 
that they were not to be pub- 
lished. 

On the second day a new 
man appeared—one who was 
not a Bulgar but a Czech, who 
spoke German; a roistering, 
loud-voiced fellow, whose thirst 
for adventure had led him 
several times around the globe, 
and had caused him to drift 
into this enterprise for the ex- 
citement there was in it. They 
called him Brother Anton. He 
had been on some secret-ser- 
vice work, and was dressed in 
ragged peasant costume and 
greasy fez. A machinist in 
Sofia, he one day met an old 
friend bound for across the 
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frontier, and had gone with 
him. Since then, nine months 
ago, he had not recrossed the 
frontier. From him I gleaned 
some details of the work of the 
bands. 

“Have you been in many 
fights?” I asked him. 

‘‘Our purpose isn’t to fight,” 
he replied. “We avoid the 
askérs with all possible care. 
I’ve been with the band, thirty 
strong, and we allowed an 
officer and four men to pass 
our hiding-place unharmed.” 

“What does a band do, 
then?” I asked. 

“The Organisation,” he re- 
plied, “represents the adminis- 
trative machinery of an under- 
ground republic which has been 
built up as a protection against 
Turkish anarchy, and the reg- 
ular bands are the police force 
of this republic. They enforce 
the orders of the civil courts. 
In each village is 3 local court. 
Then we have circuit courts 
travelling about the country, 
settling the quarrels between 
individuals under different jur- 
isdictions — that is, between 
men of different villages. The 
local committees represent the 
civil local governments ; behind 
them is the force of the bands. 
As the local committees are 
elected by the villagers, they 
are not likely to abuse their 
powers.” 

“But may not a voyvoda 
abuse his power?” 

“ He can’t, for he is subject 
to the president of the local 
committees. He does not take 
his orders from him, but the 
president can forbid his coming 
into his village if he chooses. 
If he does that, of course 
he will have to give some 


Brother Anton explains the Work. 
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good reason to the district 
chief.” 

“ But can’t the district chief 
abuse his power?” 

“ He, again, is elected by the 
presidents, the representatives 
of the people, and may be in- 
dicted by a majority of them. 
So he can’t afford to make 
himself unpopular.” 

Brother Anton seemed very 
much in love with the peas- 
antry, among whom, he said, 
he could come and go in abso- 
lute security quite alone, al- 
ways certain of timely warning 
of danger. 

“T know their signals,” he 
said. “I walk along some 
road ; suddenly I hear a voice 
calling ‘Your cows are in my 
corn,’ or ‘Drive your pigs out 
of my garden.’ Then I hide 
myself. That apparently harm- 
less sentence has passed a 
dozen mouths before it reaches 
me, but I know askérs are 
coming.” 

I had an opportunity of 
talking with Grueff’s secre- 
tary about the discord among 
Christian Macedonians. 

“The quarrels between Bul- 
gars and Greeks,” I said, 
‘“‘can be understood in foreign 
countries. We know of Greek 
and Servian propagandas, of 
peasants incited by the Greek 
Church and Servian secret 
agents. But why do Bulgars 
quarrel among themselves?” 

“Tf there are Greek and 
Servian propagandas,” he re- 
plied, “why can’t there be a 
Bulgarian propaganda? There 
is. There are Bulgarian poli- 
ticians who are no more our 
friends than are the Greeks. 
Under the names of well-known 
chiefs, they try to send bands 
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into Macedonia to agitate for 
the annexation idea. What 
more natural than that we 
should order them out when 
they appear? And if they, 
feeling secure in being of our 
own flesh and blood, defy us, 
what can we do but drive them 
out? There is only room here 
for one organisation, and that 
is the people’s organisation. 
Neither Tsancheff nor Sarafoff 
have been elected by the people; 
and if they try to come over 
here to assume arbitrary power 
by force of arms, we, represent- 
ing the people, must meet them 
with the same force they pre- 
sent against us.” 

One day a courier arrived 
with full details of the Conop- 
nitza massacre. It seemed that, 
by good chance, two English- 
men had witnessed the scene of 
the horror with the dead still un- 
buried. These were Mr Lloyd, 
and Mr W. A. Moore, the secre- 
tary of the Balkan Committee 
in London, who had passed 
through Kustendil the day be- 
fore we had crossed the frontier. 
In spite of the vigorous pro- 
tests of their Turkish escort, 
they, acting on information 
smuggled in to them by agents 
of the local committee in Pal- 
anka, had gone to the scene. 
I asked Grueff what he was 
going to do about it. He was 
silent so long that I thought 
I had asked an_ indiscreet 
question. 

“What,” he answered finally, 
“would you do? Order a re- 
prisal, perhaps ?” 

I admitted feeling that way. 

“Yes,” he replied bitterly, 
“so have I felt. On such im- 
pulses some of our voyvodas 
have acted without authority, 
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and earned us a bad reputation 
in foreign countries. No, I am 
as helpless as you are. We 
must let such incidents pass, 
and go on with our organising. 
Such must be our policy against 
Greek outrages too. We kill 
Greeks who spy on us, as 
we kill all spies, but the 
Greeks as a people we do not 
trouble. Zagoritchni remains 
unavenged.” 

And there he dropped it as 
an unpleasant subject. 

As our English comrade 
could not stay over a week, 
we set off on the march one 
night, all of us mounted on 
horses, and before dawn had 
reached a village only four 
hours away from the frontier. 
Grueff was evidently extremely 
anxious about the safety of his 
English guest, for he came 
with us himself, with eight 
chetniks, and he had fully ten 
scouts reconnoitring the way 
before us. He would not 
even enter the village, and 
we camped deep in the forest 
that day. A merry company 
it was, though, thanks to the 
efforts of Brother Anton and 
Grueff himself. We could talk 
and laugh as loud as we liked, 
for Grueff had stationed a 
swarm of outposts to a kilo- 
metre out. 

Our English friend took a 
fancy to the Vlach costumes, 
and wanted to buy one, I 
spoke to Grueff, and he sent 
to the village at once for a 
tailor. Now there was just 
enough scepticism in me to 
want our English friend to pay 
in cash, as 1 feared otherwise 
the poor tailor might have to 
stand the loss as a “contribu- 
tion” to the cause. Grueff, 
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however, would not hear of 
payment. 

When the tailor appeared I 
was rather surprised at the 
beaming content that glowed 
in his face. He proceeded to 
measure our friend (who was 
rather long) with a yard-stick, 
as though he were about some 
engineering work. He made 
no notes that I could see. 

“The suit will be delivered 
at your home in London,” said 
Grueff. 

Some minutes afterwards I 
came upon Grueff and the 
tailor in earnest conversation. 
I could not help hearing. 

“Wifteen francs,” said the 
tailor firmly, “and I stick to 
that.” 

And Grueff mildly assented, 
making out a written order. 

I noticed later that for all 
things brought down to us from 
the village, which included a 


tin of vaseline for cleaning our 
pieces, tobacco, cigarettes, &c., 
Angeloff gave a written receipt. 
As I learned later, those receipts 
were sent into Sofia and paid for 


by the treasurer there. Only 
food is not paid for. It is, in 
fact, a general law passed by 
a Congress that no bandsman 
may ever carry money on him. 
Only the local committees are 
allowed to handle coin. Grueff 
told me that he had not seen 
a centime piece since he had 
crossed the frontier. 

That evening, just at dusk, 
we bade the Chief good-bye. 
One of his chetniks joined our 
party, and we five set out for 
the frontier, with a swarm of 
scouts before us. At midnight 
we crossed it safely, and were 
once more on free soil. 


Once more on Free Soil. 
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In ten minutes we were down 
in the village. A dozen men 
were hanging about there. All 
of us went inside one of the 
huts. Then serious work 
began. 

Four big zinc ammunition- 
cases were pulled out and 
broken open. The four thou- 
sand rounds were dumped out, 
and divided out into bags, which 
the men slung over their backs, 
Each took two rifles. Then 
Angeloff called them together 
and made a speech, short and 
sharp, with no display of 
rhetoric. 

“Boys, this is earnest work. 
We are slaves. There has 
been laziness among some of 
you villagers. It must stop. 
You knew what this work 
meant when we began, ten 
years ago. Hach man must 
help; he must work. All can- 
rot give money ; all can work. 
He who works well is one of 
us. He who shirks cheats his 
fellows. Let him beware—he 
knows the power of the Com- 
mittee. Good-bye—go.” 

They went silently out into 
the night, up toward the posts. 
There was something hopeless- 
ly pathetic in their stooping 
shoulders and heavy gait as 
they passed me, and for a 
moment I thought the Chief 
had spoken needlessly harsh 
words. But when I looked at 
him and saw his sunken eyes, 
his haggard cheeks, and re- 
membered that he came back 
with us that he might obtain 
treatment in a Sofia hospital 
for a disease brought on by 
exposure, hardship, and poor 
food, I realised that the suffer- 
ing was for all alike. 
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IT was no small responsi- 
bility to be a Scotch Cousin 
in the eighteenth century. 
There was hardly a limit to 
what might be expected from 
“our old Scotch kindness,” 
as Knox had termed it in a 
genial moment. Were you the 
head of a family, you were 
prepared to receive into your 
already well-packed house the 
children of any kinsman dying 
in poverty ; were you a maiden 
lady, you asked for nothing 
better than to devote your life 
to mothering some large family 
of orphan nephews and nieces ; 
finally, were you a man in 
office, it was your duty and 
your privilege to provide open- 
ings for all your younger kins- 
folk in succession, a commission 
for the eldest son of the house, 
and—by favour of Mr Dundas, 
that inexhaustible spring of 
patronage—writerships in the 
service of the East India Com- 
pany for the younger sons and 
nephews. 

One would suppose that, to 
rise to these responsibilities, a 
man would need to have been 
brought up in his own country 
and in a large circle of kith 
and kin, but we find at least 
one instance of a man con- 
tent to play Providence to a 
household of young cousins 
for twenty years who, up till 
middle life, had never crossed 
the Border, and had probably 
regarded himself as a “kinless 
loon” and an Englishman. 

In 1766 Mr James Boswell, 
airily ignoring his father’s 


plan that he should pursue 
his studies at Utrecht, was 
making the grand tour in 
Italy, “travelling not as an 
English ‘My Lord,’ but as a 
scholar and a man of elegant 
curiosity.” 

It was while waiting at 
Leghorn for a wind to carry 
him to Corsica that he made 
acquaintance with his British 
Majesty’s Consul, Mr John 
Dick. Boswell was a Scotch- 
man and a lawyer, conse- 
quently a genealogist ; he was 
also Jamie Boswell—ready at 
any moment to be enthusi- 
astically interested in other 
men’s affairs. At home, in 
Scotland, he had a friend in 
the excellent Sir Alexander 
Dick of Prestonfield, and he 
set himself at once to trace 
the connection with his new 
friend. The genealogy was 
plain enough: both were de- 
scendants of an old Sir William 
Dick of Braid, a Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, who had been 
ruined in the Parliamentary 
wars though a stout adherent 
of the victorious party. His 
children had been involved in 
his ruin, but the stock was too 
vigorous to be broken; the 
elder branch had lived and 
traded obscurely at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, and was now repre- 
sented by the handsome, cap- 
able, courteous consul whom 
Mr Boswell found at Leghorn ; 
a younger branch had returned 
to Scotland and flourished, 
allying itself to the ancient 
family of Cunningham of Cap- 
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rington. Here was a romantic 
family affair for Mr Boswell 
to havea fingerin. A pleasant 
point of the business was that, 
a@ new baronetcy having been 
conferred on the younger 
branch, no one would be dis- 
possessed if Mr John Dick did 
make good his claim to the 
older title. 

When, in the next year, Mr 
Dick came down to Scotland, 
an aguish fever would have 
kept any one but Boswell in 
the background, but a dram- 
atic scene of relatives reunit- 
ed, with himself as presiding 
genius, was an exquisite sen- 
sation he could not deny his 
susceptible heart. In a fever 
of excitement he writes to Sir 
Alexander Dick on August 21, 
1767: ‘Behold the Consul is 
arrived! Being a good deal 
fatigued, he goes to bed im- 
mediately. . . . I have wel- 


comed him by a few cordial 


lines. I insist that you come 
here soon after nine, and I 
shall have the joy of bringing 
you together. We shall drink 
chocolate which I have got 
from my charming Miss Blair, 
and feel ourselves as if we had 
been together for years!” 

No man probably ever got 
so many sensations out of life 
as Boswell, so careful was he 
to realise the dramatic possi- 
bilities of every situation. 
When the lawyer’s business 
was satisfactorily arranged 
and Sir John’s “ propinquity 
proven,” he had the delightful 
task of carrying the news to 
his friends then in London. 
“You may figure me quite at 
home,” he writes jubilantly to 
Sir Alexander, “and in high 
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spirits investing your cousins 
with their honours, ‘Sir John 
Dick, my service to you; Lady 
Dick, I have the honour to 
drink your Ladyship’s good 
health.’ ” 

One crowning touch, and the 
volatile deus ex machind bustles 
off the scene in hot pursuit of 
Dr Johnson, then at Oxford, 
“T never rested till I had the 
brass plate on his door changed 
and ornamented with ‘Sir John 
Dick.’” 

It would have vastly en- 
livened the correspondence if 
Boswell had himself become a 
member of Sir John’s new- 
found cousinhood; and _ his 
pleasure in the eldest Miss 
Dick’s playing of the harpsi- 
chord, and_kind attention in 
bringing down the newest 
music from London, rather 
point to his willingness to be 
included in the family. But 
one cannot regret that the fair 
Janet Dick preferred her cheer- 
ful home to the anxious and 
thankless task of being Mrs 
James Boswell. 

Sir John Dick had come to 
Scotland to seek a baronetcy, 
and found in addition a large 
cousinhood composed of the 
bluest blood, the finest wits, 
and the warmest hearts in 
Scotland. And the newly 
found cousin fitted into the 
family connection as if he and 
they had been made for each 
other. His gift for finance, 
experience of public affairs, 
and knowledge of the world 
pointed him out as a coun- 
sellor; his kind heart placed 
his sound judgment at the com- 
mand of all who needed it, and 
the fact that he had no chil- 
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dren of his own left his patron- 
age and influence—and both 
came to be considerable—free 
to benefit his relatives. 

When Mr Boswell had the 
felicity of making the two 
cousins known to each other, 
Sir Alexander saw before him 
a tall, distinguished man, with 
keen eyes looking out under 
black arched eyebrows. Even 
in middle life Sir John Dick 
was a handsome man; in his 
old age his lively cousin, Lady 
Anne Lindsay, describes him 
as “looking quite beautiful.” 
He had the easy address of 
a man of the world, and that 
tincture’of connoisseurship that 
long residence in Italy seldom 
fails to give. Sir John, on his 
part, must have been drawn by 
the goodness and intelligence 
that looked out from Sir Alex- 
ander’s delightfully plain, typ- 
ically Scotch face. If one cousin 
was a judge of art, the other 
was more than an amateur in 
science, and, moreover, culti- 
vated the rustic muse in didac- 
tic verse. 

We gather that the new 
cousin was at once carried off 
to Prestonfield, Sir Alexander’s 
country house. The house was 
built in that admirably propor- 
tioned classical style which the 
genius of the Adams brothers 
was rendering popular for gen- 
tlemen’s seats all over the 
country. <A curious contrast 
their ample, noble rooms must 
have made to the huddled, ill- 
lighted flats of the High Street, 
where the Scottish aristocracy 
still found crowded lodgement. 

But at Prestonfield the house 
was of less interest than the 
garden. Gardening in Scot- 
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land was an art in its infancy 
and full of experiment, and 
very successful experiment too, 
for we are told of grapes and 
nectarines and melons ripening 
in the open air on a sunny 
wall, and this almost under the 
shadow of Arthur’s Seat. Nor 
was the still-room behind the 
garden in experiment. Not 
only did Lady Dick and her 
daughters manufacture the 
usual currant and gooseberry 
wines, but they originated tarts 
of half-ripe grapes, and made 
a conserve of rosebuds as every 
June came round. Having 
been bred to medicine in his 
youth, Sir Alexander was not 
only the first President of the 
Edinburgh College of Physi- 
cians but made a distinct con- 
tribution to the Pharmacopeia, 
for which posterity may or 
may not be grateful. The 
chief ornament of his garden 
was a flourishing bed of medi- 
cinal rhubarb raised from seed 
brought from China. For this 
he obtained the Royal Society 
medal, 

When Dr Johnson, on his 
death-bed, was restlessly seek- 
ing for further opinions and 
new remedies, Sir Alexander 
sent him, through Boswell, 
some of the powder, “with my 
most affectionate wishes for his 
recovery, in which his friends, 
his country, and all mankind 
have so deep a stake.” 

Other recipients were prob- 
ably less grateful. No story- 
book is so natural or so enter- 
taining as the memoir in which 
Lady Anne Lindsay describes 
the characters, the ploys, the 
scrapes, and the too frequent 
punishments of herself and her 
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ten high-spirited brothers and 
sisters. She records one oc- 
casion when there was such 
superfluity of naughtiness 
“that whipping was _ pro- 
nounced too good for us,” and 
each of the six eldest children 
had to swallow a glassful of 
decoction of rhubarb—a wicked 
perversion of genial Uncle 
Dick’s useful present! In the 
long talks by which Sir Alex- 
ander must have made Sir 
John acquainted with the 
various branches of the family, 
mention must have been often 
made of Sir Alexander’s eldest 
niece, “Lady Bal,” “the old 
young lady married to the 
young old man,” the gaunt, 
chivalrous Earl of Balcarres. 
One can imagine kind Sir 
Alexander and quiet, affection- 
ate Lady Dick rather shaking 
their heads over the Spar- 
tan discipline to which the 


imperious little Countess sub- 


jected her fine children. Even 
her own old lord would at 
times remonstrate, “’Ods fish, 
Madam, you will break the 
spirits of my young troops.” 
But neither friends, nor rela- 
tives, nor posterity can deny 
the excellent results of Lady 
Bal’s severity. Of eight sons, 
none were undistinguished ; all 
served their country by sea or 
by land, and took the buffets 
of Fortune as light-heartedly 
as they had taken her Lady- 
ship’s whippings! It is improb- 
able that Sir John made the 
acquaintance of these fascinat- 
ing young cousins at that time. 
They lived across the Firth, 
and the lack of ready money, 
Lady Anne tells us ruefully, 
“made every planned expedi- 
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tion a source of difficulty and 
productive of dispute.” 
Another set of cousins, how- 
ever, almost as remarkable ag 
the Lindsays, were easily ac- 
cessible from Prestonfield. On 
the other side of Arthur’s Seat, 
in a villa called the Hermitage, 
on the Links of Leith, lived old 
“Ambassador Keith,” with 
three daughters and the old 
aunt who had brought them 
up. 
In 1729, when Sir Alexander 
was a young physician, and 
himself contemplating a run- 
away match, his family was 
convulsed by the elopement of 
his elder sister Margaret with 
young Robert Keith of Craig, 
a man of birth, good wits, 
small means, no profession, and 
apparently with no ambition. 
In those days, when “all the 
Scottish aristocracy lived like 
happy beggars’”’ (to quote Mrs 
Anne Keith’s phrase), a young 
couple could rear a family and 
frequent good society on the 
smallest income. But perhaps 
the effort to do so wore out 
Margaret Keith, for she died 
while her children were quite 
young. But she had lived 
long enough to stamp on their 
hearts tender memories and 
ineffaceable lessons of frugal 
content and boundless family 
affection. The eldest son, Sir 
Robert, during his long life 
passed at courts, consistently 
refused to attach any import- 
ance to money or promotion. 
Writing to Sir Alexander, he 
says of himself and his brother 
and sisters: “We are greedy 
and tenacious of the good 
opinion of the public, and the 
warmest private affections. 
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To our wants and wishes for 
every other species of wealth 
your angel of a sister did 
happily set the narrowest 
bounds with the first and 
strongest impressions of reason 
and example.” 

The death of an adored wife, 
the necessity of ampler pro- 
vision for five children, awak- 
ened the energies of Robert 
Keith. He who till middle life 
had been content with the life 
of a man of pleasure, was to 
prove himself a Scotsman of 
the fine indomitable Quentin 
Durward breed, a worthy 
cousin of Frederick’s Marshal 
Keith and of Rousseau’s Earl 
Marischall. He had a prosper- 
ous career as ambassador, first 
at Vienna then at St Peters- 
burg, “the creature of nobody, 
but wiuning all he got by merit 
and attention to business.” 

Meanwhile the devoted kins- 
woman, who seems never to 
have been lacking to Scotch 
families, brought up his children 
in Spartan simplicity. Robert 
and Basil wore clothes of bed- 
ticking, for any frailer fabric 
would have been worn out in 
the frequent bickers at school. 
So early was Basil bred to the 
sea that he was in action when 
only eleven, his captain being 
shot down still holding the 
child’s hand. By the time his 
father retired to spend his old 
age in his native land, Robert, 
the eldest son, was a distin- 
guished soldier. 

The return of the native per- 
haps always involves a certain 
disillusionment. Keith had 
grown fastidious ; he could not 
put up with the noise and 
squalor of the High Street, 
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and chose a villa out of town 
where he could cultivate his 
garden and spend his mornings 
reading fashionable novels. 
After twenty years engrossed 
in affairs and spent at courts, 
he found the companions of his 
youth either absorbed in agri- 
culture—the best of them—or 
pursuing duller and grosser 
of amusement. He 
turned for society to the cler- 
ical order, as Dr “Jupiter” 
Carlyle exultantly records. In 
his incorrigible light-hearted- 
ness the old gentleman offered 
marriage to one of his daugh- 
ter’s contemporaries, but Miss 
Mally Cheape, with a fairness 
and sense of honour that one 
can only describe as “ gentle- 
manly,” refused “to break up 
such good society.” 

And indeed no man need 
have asked for better company 
than that of the three Keith 
ladies. Miss Jannie, a patient 
cripple, deserves to be recorded 
as one of the original founders 
of the Edinburgh Home for 
Incurables; Agnes—St Agnes 
was her name in the family— 
has left in the letters of her 
kinsfolk traces of goodness and 
dignified sweetness, delicate 
as a lingering perfume. But 
Anne—the wit, the woman of 
fashion, the woman of busi- 
ness, the incomparable teller 
of stories, the admirable kins- 
woman—Anne is alive to-day 
in the narrative of Lady Anne 
Lindsay, in references in Sir 
Walter’s letters, and in the 
charming sketch he made of 
her under the name of Mrs 
Bethune Baliol. By a fortun- 
ate chance we have also letters 
of her own written to the 
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family counsellor, Sir John 
Dick. 

In her youth Miss Anne had 
danced at assemblies in the 
“heartsome set”—a far finer 
distinction than making one 
of the “Peeress’ set” or the 
Beauty set. (She probably 
wore on those occasions one of 
the beautiful brocades that 
Maria Theresa had had speci- 
ally woven as a gift for her 
valued Keith.) 

In those days a country- 
house visit was really a visit, 
lasting sometimes a lifetime, 
but always a week. For years 
the Misses Keith spent the 
summer months at Preston- 
field. At Balcarres Anne was 
a beloved guest. If her power 
of prescribing and physicking 
made her popular with the old 
—the old earl called her Dr 
Anne Keith,—her incomparable 
talent for telling stories made 
her the delight of old and 
young. It was a real art, 
this of telling stories of ro- 
mance, crime, mystery, and 
superstition, handed down by 
family tradition and told with 
colour and emotion. In her 
old age Mrs Anne was to tell 
her impressive stories in her 
own courtly old Scots to the 
best listener that ever lent an 
ear to a tale. When all the 
world was agog about the 
authorship of the Waverley 
Novels, she at least had no 
doubts. “Should I no’ ken 
my ain groats in ither men’s 
kale?” 

But it was as a perfect kins- 
woman that Mrs Anne was 
honoured and loved in her 
family. If any cousin were 
sick, straightway she was put 


in charge. When young Lord 
Balcarres was expected to 
make a prosperous marriage 
and got entangled in a roman. 
tic attachment, it was Mrs 
Anne’s “prudent behaviour” 
that relieved the situation and 
sent my lord off to propose 
to his cousin, the heiress! 
She was her brother Robert's 
constant correspondent. Many 
of his witty, affectionate letters 
are addressed to her. She 
acted as his factor on his 
estate on Tweedside: “Plant, 
plant, plant,” was all the 
direction she received from 
Vienna. Robert and Anne 
were typical Keiths, children 
of a family who prided them- 
selves justly on their faithful 
devotion to the government 
that employed them, or the 
kindred that required them; 
on their indifference to money, 
and indeed contempt of it; 
and above all, on their un- 
rivalled capacity for talking, 
writing, and enjoying non- 
sense! Sir Robert Keith is 
known to history as the firm 
and courageous rescuer of the 
unfortunate Caroline Matilda 
of Denmark, and as the man 
who for twenty years repre- 
sented England with capacity 
and acceptability at Vienna. 
He never grew rich, for his 
hospitality was too profuse. 
All travelling young English- 
men—*“ the Johns,” as he calls 
them—had the free run of his 
house. He never married ; his 
friends and his sisters, as in 
the case of Lord Macaulay, 
satisfied his affectionate heart. 
On his father’s death he writes 
to his sisters: “Act for your- 
selves — you are sure of my 
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approbation, but with one 
single compact—that we never 
separate, that our father’s 
house hold us all for ever.” 
Referring to the old aunt, he 
adds: “I could envy you the 
means of making her old age 
comfortable.” 

Old Mr Keith had died ina 
house in the newly erected 
Princes Street, which was then 
slowly making its way west- 
wards along the bank of the 
Nor’ Loch. 

The seventh decade of the 
eighteenth century saw Sir 
Robert ambassador at Vienna, 
Sir Basil governor of Jamaica, 
and the ladies settled among 
their books and family pictures 
in the new house in Princes 
Street. It found Sir Alex- 
ander Dick cultivating his 
garden and his children play- 
ing on the banks of Dudding- 
ston; but it was to witness the 
dispersion of the large family 
of cousins on the other side of 
the Firth. The old earl had 
died in 1768, leaving the ener- 
getic countess to economise the 
resources of an encumbered 
estate, and to speed one gallant 
boy after the other into the 
world. Most of them were to 
enter the army or navy, but 
in Scotch families, gentle and 
simple, the genius for trade 
has always run parallel with 
the instinct for fighting. One 
of Lady Balcarres’s own brothers 
was a prosperous merchant at 
Cadiz, and when he offered to 
take one of his nephews into 
his counting-house the choice 
fell at once on Robert, the 
second son. He had shown 
the commercial instinct as a 
small boy, buying a knife for 
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sixpence and selling it for a 
shilling to Colin, the gallant 
and prodigal Colin! At four- 
teen he left home and kindred 
without a misgiving, not to 
return for twenty years. Ro- 
mantic Lady Anne would have 
us believe that before he left 
he had “marked for his own” 
sweet Bessie Dick, a little six- 
year-old in the Prestonfield 
nursery. But Spain and a 
family business could not 
satisfy Robert’s spirit of en- 
terprise, and two years later 
saw him on his way to India 
as a writer in the service of 
the East India Company. At 
the proper moment he reap- 
pears in the family circle—a 
prosperous nabob. 

The next to leave the nest 
was the most beautiful of the 
sisters. Lady Margaret’s mar- 
riage is memorable, because it 
was in the lassitude and loneli- 


ness that succeeds the wedding 
of a beloved inmate that Lady 
Anne wrote her one immortal 
song. She may have had her 
misgivings about the mar- 


riage. “Banker Fordyce,” 
the son of a plain burgess of 
Aberdeen, was a curious match 
for a daughter of Balcarres, 
though his wealth and enter- 
prise had gained him position 
in the fashionable world. If 
one had a suspicion that the 
daughter of an impoverished 
house had been dazzled for 
a moment by visions of ease 
and splendour, it is dispelled 
by the magnanimous and 
touching letter which the 
young wife addressed to her 
husband when, a year after 
marriage, disaster, bankruptcy, 
and disgrace fell on him. “TI 
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have sometimes told you that 
I was a bit of a philosopher, 
and, if it were necessary, could 
be an economist,” writes the 
nineteen-year-old wife with an 
attempt at reassuring playful- 
ness sadder than tears. <A 
more fatal bankruptcy—a bank- 
ruptey of character in her hus- 
band—would have worn down 
Lady Margaret’s spirit in the 
effort to uphold his, if death 
had not dissevered these two 
unequal souls a year or two 
later. The indignation of her 
friends in Scotland against 
her husband was perhaps the 
reason why Lady Margaret 
settled permanently in Lon- 
don. Probably all her kins- 
folk shared the opinion of old 
Mrs Cockburn, though none 
would have expressed it so 
originally. She measured her 
faith in God’s mercy, she 


said, by the belief that even 
Banker Fordyce could not be 
doomed to remain a miserable 
villain through all eternity. 
Lady Anne joined her sister 
in London, and the two set 


up house together. Sir Alex- 
ander Dick hints that, to 
“make her crown a pound,” 
Lady Anne dabbled and 
dabbled successfully in stocks, 
But old Lady Bal refused to 
leave the family home. She 
despised England as a country 
where social importance de- 
pended to a perceptible degree 
on wealth. In Edinburgh 
her residence was in Hyndford 
Close. There among her neigh- 
bours was the family of Pro- 
fessor Rutherfurd and his 
daughters. No child of genius 
lacks a trumpeter who has a 
maiden aunt. Even in those 
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early years Miss Jeanie Ruther. 
furd boasted to Lady Anne of 
her little lame nephew, Walter 
Scott, as “the most wonderful 
child for mind and genius.” 

In the eighth decade of the 
century the family interest had 
shifted again, and it is the for- 
tunes of the young Dicks that 
are preoccupying the anxious 
minds and kind hearts of the 
kinsfolk. At this time Sir 
John Dick was Comptroller of 
Accounts to the War Office, a 
position of considerable infiu- 
ence. The correspondence be- 
tween him and his old cousin 
at Prestonfield was constant 
and confidential. Sir Alex- 
ander was wearing out a cheer- 
ful old age, “frosty yet kindly.” 
Cares could not be absent from 
a man of eighty, with six chil- 
dren (by his second marriage) 
all under twenty-one; but 
Scotsmen in those days trusted 
in wits rather than in legacies, 
in kindly kinsfolk rather than 
in settlements. With perfect 
confidence and in full detail he 
writes to Sir John about his 
eldest son Willie, “our young 
soldier”; and, indeed, the care 
for the boy’s wellbeing and 
well-doing while with his regi- 
ment in London seems to have 
concerned the one old gentle- 
man as much as the other. 

But neither family cares nor 
his experimental farm absorbed 
Sir Alexander to the exclusion 
of more elegant pursuits. Here 
is a charming picture of 4 
green old age :— 


“You will smile when I tell you 
that on reading the first ode of 
Horace I wrote twenty lines on the 
morning of my eighty-second birth- 
day to my friend Mr Dundas, our 
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member, where I took notice of Mr 
Pitt’s and his co-operation in their 
prime of life to save the State, while 
many of our young folk are taken up 
in racing, hunting, and gaming, and I 
end with a little compliment to my- 
self in the following words,— 


‘While I, to agriculture prone, 
Scarce feel old age at eighty-one. 


“T had the assurance to send the 
imitation to Mr Dundas, and he 
wrote me in the course of a few 
posts that he had received my ever- 

en ode while in company with Mr 
Pitt, who, he says, was delighted 
with it, and, as Mr Pitt wishes to 
see the scenery of this country, he 
was sure he intended to give me 
notice that he would eat a bit of 
mutton with me at my farm... . 
This I could not help informing you 
of as a most agreeable incident to 
my family, in case, in your conversa- 
tion with Mr Pitt and Mr Dundas, 
an old man should happen to be 
the subject.” 


Of the young life at Preston- 
field we get lively glimpses in 
the correspondence—verse and 


prose—of the youngest Lindsay 
cousin, Lady Elisabeth. In 
those days large families living 
in quiet country places had no 
need of kindergartens, nor of 
perfected books and toys, nor 
of conscientious grown-up sym- 
pathy. Children supplied one 
another with training for heart 
and character, with endless 
diversity of ploys, and an 
equal fellowship in merriment 
and mischief. No  officious 
elder interfered when little Lady 
Elisabeth with Bessie and Mary 
and Peggie swung each other 
on the high swing, robbed 
birds’ nests, caught minnows 
with crooked pins —the same 
pins they had used to fasten 
the torn gathers of their dress, 
—and quarrelled and even 
fought for possessions. Kind 
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Miss Dick was ready at her 
harpsichord when they wished 
to dance, and old “Sir Ally” 
sat up in his chair and cried 
“ Bravo!” and when the usual 
stage fever seized the little 
group, the older sisters played 
the audience to the Tragedy 
of Douglas. She was as 
brilliant a creature, this Lady 
Elisabeth, as either of her 
sisters, with a special talent 
for painting, which she was 
to hand down to her grand- 
daughter, Lady Waterford. 

Her kinsfolk at Prestonfield 
were almost impatient when 
she would neither eat nor go 
out till she had finished her 
copy of Correggio’s Magdalene. 
She was the special darling of 
cousin Anne Keith. Here is 
that partial lady’s account of 
her charmer’s first visit to her 
old home after her marriage 
with Mr Yorke. The letter is 
addressed to Sir John Dick, 
the universal confidante. 


“If you could see Lady Elisabeth 
Yorke, romping with the Dicks and 
the little children, dancing to Lad 
Balcarres’s harpsichord, playing car 
for pence, onl nein (?) the girls for 
them too, you would take her for a 
girl just escaped from a boarding- 
school. . . . We are nine women 
here and not one man among us... . 
Among Lady Elisabeth's special 
cronies and kindred are the two 
eldest of Lady Dick’s girls, charming 

irls, the eldest of them very pretty, 

th of delightful tempers, and both 
lively and possessed of talent... . 
Their mother was too sensible and 
too attentive to their real advantages 
to make accomplishments the first 
object, and they know the useful to 
such purpose that they dress 
with elegance on what would hardly 
furnish crown powder to a fine lady.” 


Here a mother would have 
felt that eulogy had gone far 
Z 
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enough, but a maiden lady of 
warm affections knows no 
modesty where her young kins- 
folk are concerned. Pretty 
Bessie is induced to send two 
drawings—one of Hebe and one 
of Cupid—to meet the critical 
“Ttalian eye” of Sir John, and 
Mary sends his coat of arms 
cut out by her clever scissors. 
“What man,” asks Mrs Anne 
gaily, “can withstand love 
made to him by a blooming, 
smiling, sensible girl of twenty- 
three?” 

Old Sir Alexander died in 
1785, and from that time we 
get the family history in letters 
from Lady Dick and from 
Anne Keith to Sir John. It 
is difficult to say which is most 
warmly interested in the young 
people, or which is the most 
apologetic about troubling Sir 
John, their sagacious Mr Great- 
heart. Lady Dick allows her- 
self to write to him “of all 
our little concerns” on the 
express understanding that he 
is not to answer her letters. 
Mrs Anne, being herself a bit 
of a woman of business, is re- 
luctant to trouble him—‘“in 
truth, none but the idle can 
give trouble without feeling 
it.” It only added to the 
dignity and influence of “that 
invaluable woman, Lady Dick,” 
as her cousin calls her, that she 
could ask for advice and share 
anxiety and accept help. Her 
eldest step-daughter, Miss 
Janet, was an excellent woman 
of business; she was also 
mistress of some means, the 
Spanish merchant, William 
Dalrymple, having left her 
£1000. Land and tenements 
must have been going cheap 
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then, for the sum sufficed to 
buy ®@& commodious villa, 
Salisbury Green, just beyond 
the gates of Prestonfield, and 
there the family settled down, 
Sir William had indeed made 
affectionate protest against 
their leaving the old home, 
but when in the ensuing spring 
(1786) he brought home his 
bride, Miss Douglas of Garwald- 
foot, the wisdom of the new 
arrangement was manifest. Sir 
John was the first of the kins. 
folk to see the bride, and the 
courtly old gentleman saw in 
his first interview tokens of 
all the amiable qualities that 
complacent relations always 
see in brides. But one gathers 
that she was hardly the “com- 
fortable daughter ” that modest 
Lady Dick had hoped to find 
her. ‘“ Willie, our dear young 
soldier,” leaves the army and 
takes to farming ; he gradually 
slips out of the correspondence, 
or is referred to as “poor 
William,” and at one point the 
mother explains apologetically 
that she thinks it better that 
another man of business than 
their brother’s should manage 
the younger children’s affairs. 
Finally, it is Mrs Keith who 
lets in light on the situation 
by referring to “that icicle at 
Prestonfield.” 

But if there was disappoint- 
ment in the daughter-in-law, 
Lady Dick was to find sons-in- 
law after her own heart. Mrs 
Anne was getting a little 
anxious about her favourites 
before Bessie was six-and- 
twenty! Good Scotch society 
was, she complained, in one 
respect, like the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Still her own experi- 
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ence had taught her that “ the 

-will of friends, amusing 
talents, and sound common- 
sense are the best materials 
for happiness, and I thank 
God the portion bestowed on 
my uncle’s family has not been 
small.” It is good to have a 
philosophy, and better to have 
no need of it. 

In 1788 Mr Robert Lindsay 
returned from the Indies, like 
the prince in the fairy tale; 
like him, too, showering gifts 
on every one: an annuity of 
£250 on the old Countess, £300 
on sweet Lady Margaret. In 
those days writerships in the 
East India Company were 
not merely billets, but, for those 
who could use them, infinite 
opportunities of growing rich. 
It was no slur on Robert’s 
eficiency and probity as a 
public servant that he had 
farmed the taxes—paid in 
sacks of cowries,—had worked 
coal mines, and had owned a 
shipbuilding yard. On _ his 
return Robert acquired land in 
Fife, and finally bought the 
old home of Balcarres from his 
brother. He had not been 
many months at home before 
the romance, begun twenty 
years before in the Preston- 
field nursery, found its proper 
conclusion, and sweet Bessie 
Dick was established as mistress 
of Balcarres. The following 
year Mary followed suit, marry- 
ing Mr Pringle of Yair and 
Whytburn, “the long de- 
scended neighbour” of Sir 
Walter’s Ashestiel days. 

The placing out in life of 
charming daughters mother 
Nature keeps pretty well in 
her own hands, but leaves it 


to human mothers and fathers 
to find openings for their sons, 
with searchings of heart and 
consultations with wise or in- 
fluential friends. Now our 
anxiety is to get our young 
men through examinations; 
then it was to get the ear of 
some Minister with patronage 
to bestow. 

Young Robert Keith Dick 
had a special claim on his old 
cousin’s affection, and it is she 
who triumphantly describes a 
visit to the omnipotent Mr 
Dundas when a writership in 
India had been more or less 
promised. 


“Had we been to ask anything, 
Lady Dick’s youngest daughter—a 
very pretty girl—would have been a 
more able negotiator than either of 
us, but even ancient gentlewomen 
have their charms when they thank 
for favours received. . . . Lady Dick 
had too much sagacity to urge the 
point ; she stopped, and I gave him a 
dose of sincere flattery on my brother’s 
account. You never saw a neater 
little visit. In less than half an hour 
he had packed us up in our own 
remise most gallantly, and I am sure 
he thinks us as reasonable a pair of 
tabbies as ever he met with during 
his political life.” 

During all Mr Dundas’s poli- 
tical life he probably met with 
no such instance of gratitude 
as that of Robert Dick. In 
1806 the “uncrowned king of 
Scotland” was impeached at 
Westminster Hall for malver- 
sation, and in due course the 
distressing news reached Mr 
Dick in India. It was not 
his part to judge of the guilt 
or innocence of a responsible 
Minister,—he only knew that 
the man who had befriended 
his youth was being impeached, 
and was not a man of fortune, 
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and he collected all the gains 
of his industry and talent, 
£5000, and remitted them to 
his patron. “Amidst many 
cruel emotions,” writes Lady 
Anne of the fallen statesman, 
“T saw one pleasurable one 
flow from his eyes in a flood 
of tears which seemed to do 
him good.” 

If Mrs Anne had no sonnets 
addressed to her in her youth, 
how many beauties have had 
two descriptions of their old 
age from two gifted pens, one 
of which at least confers im- 
mortality? It is the delight- 
ful, warm-hearted Anne Keith 
of the letters whom we find in 
those pages of Lady Anne’s 
narrative which deal humour- 
ously and tenderly with her 
own mother’s old age. For 
the two old cousins eventually 
kept house together, “ Lady 
Bal” playfully calling Mrs 
Keith “her husband.” By- 
and-by, when old age crept on 
both, making housekeeping 
and society equally irksome, 
Mr and Mrs Robert Lindsay, 
the best of “Lady Bal’s” sons, 
the dearest of Anne Keith’s 
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young ladies, received them 
both into the old home. 

But Mrs Anne was to re- 
ceive an immortality she little 
dreamed of. In the winter of 
1827, when Walter Scott was 
at the darkest hour of his night, 
he gave himself, as a rest from 
the drudgery of Napoleon, the 
relief of writing the Introduc- 
tion to the ‘Chronicles of the 
Canongate.’ He was too tired 
to invent, and went for his 
materials to memory. For that 
reason there is more intimate 
and autobiographical matter in 
that delightful sketch than in 
any of the novels except ‘ Red- 
gauntlet.’ He himself avows 
that the charming portrait of 
Mrs Bethune Baliol was a 
reminiscence of his old friend 
Mrs Keith. It is another Mrs 
Keith to the practical, capable 
writer of the letters,— more 
romantic and, perhaps, more 
stately ; but doubtless an ard- 
ent, imaginative poet, sitting at 
her feet and eagerly taking in 
her tales of long ago, elicits 
charms in a brilliant old lady 
to which affectionate familiarity 
may be a little blind. 
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PULLING at guns, prancing 
on horseback, plodding on foot, 
the many units of the force 
to be instructed have been for 
days, some of them for weeks, 
gradually closing on a certain 
bridge of boats crossing one of 
India’s great rivers. A mile- 
wide stretch of glistening white 
sand—truly, one may say, all 
bed and no river. The latter, 
with neither the torrential rains 
of one season nor the melting 
snows of Nepal of another to 
feed it, has dwindled to a 
couple of meagre-looking chan- 
nels, aggregating, let us say, 
no more than the Thames at 
Westminster Bridge. These 


are spanned by a bridge of 
boats, while again soaring high 
over the whole is a great iron- 


girder railway bridge, in colour 
an outrageous pink, for before 
taking on its winter coat of 
dull normal red it is clothing 
itself in an under-garment of 
pink paint. 

With the coming of a clear 
frosty dawn begins the stream 
of transport; and no greater 
misfortune can befall the im- 
pedimenta of an army than 
the passage, after an all-night 
march, of a wide stretch of 
sand. 

Then begins, and will last 
for some hours, a scene of 
hideous clamour and apparent 
confusion. 

Calm and patient alone 
amongst them all is the vel- 
vet-eyed ox, struggling on 
beneath his cruel-looking yoke 
til he can no more, and 


lies down. Tail-twisting and 
blows and howlings will at 
most effect a worried look on 
his placid face. He lies im- 
movable, and his obdurate 
silence is eloquent and its 
meaning plain: ‘“ You will not 
move me. lamspent. Bring 
fatigue-parties to help me into 
camp.” They are brought. 
Later on, with the uprising 
of the sun, in rapid sequence 
arrive regiments, batteries, 
battalions, all at the bridge- 
head. Matters are in nowise 
improved. A train roars over- 
head in its pink cage. Let us 
hop into an open window and 
leave pandemonium behind us 
—the horse, foot, guns, carts, 
barrows, camels, mules, ponies, 
donkeys, and the great and 
very motley throng of camp- 
followers all pressing over the 
creaking, swaying boats; let us 
leave the patient ox resting 
with his legs doubled up be- 
neath him, and the vociferous 
old hen who hangs to a mule- 
load, tied by a leg to a string, 
and who has so hung, head 
down, all night, but who will 
soon be picketed to a peg in 
camp, and wandering at her 
tether oblivious of her recent 
troubles and ignorant of fate. 
Sundown, and the river, lead- 
coloured in its snow-white bed, 
flows silent and deserted. The 
mass has extricated itself, and 
some hours since has reached 
its allotted bivouacs. A gaggle 
of geese in regular but ever- 
varying formation of wedge, 
line, and single file passes over- 
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head; the last alligator slides 
like a launched log off his 
basking-place into the water ; 
and the hum of a great camp 
settling down for the night 
strikes pleasantly on the ear. 

The sun is sinking in a 
beatified setting of his own 
rays, striking through a haze 
of dust and the smoke of a 
thousand bivouac fires. There 
is not a breath of wind, but 
the thermometer is not much 
above freezing - point, and a 
heavy dew is falling. 

Long and long ago, when 
military officers were idle, ig- 
norant, and extravagant, we 
called these gatherings ‘Camps 
of Exercise”; and they were 
rightly so called, for there was 
sufficient out-of-door work to 
keep every one hard and fit, 
and eke a modicum of leisure 
to enjoy it all. But we have 
cast all such works of darkness 
to the devil, and when we now 


assemble ourselves together it 
is for no mere exercise of our 


vile bodies, but to instruct 
and exercise our minds. Hence 
the modern term “Camps of 
Instruction.” 

Long and long ago a city of 
canvas might have been seen 
on this very ground, where now 
scarce a half-dozen tents stand 
up above the blanket shelters 
and other rude contrivances to 
keep man warm and dry. 

Huge pavilions variously 
adorned with potted plants 
and flowers and bunting, and 
by night coloured lanterns, 
with great store of whitewash 
to mark camps and boundaries, 
straw-littered streets to avoid 
dust, and mile-long rows of 
lamps, might then have de- 
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lighted the eye. At this self- 
same hour of sundown war- 
riors clad, some of them 
(heaven forgive the recollec- 
tion!) in fine raiment, not 
uniform, would have been 
taking their ease in calling 
on neighbouring camps or re- 
ceiving their friends in their 
own after a not too arduous 
day’s soldiering. Bands might 
have even been playing, trum- 
pets and bugles would certainly 
have been calling. 

Now we are on “service 
conditions”: no bugle - calls 
are heard save those for reveille 
and watch-setting, and these 
are only sounded by one regi- 
ment for the information of 
the rest. Lucky the man who 
can snatch a moment, after 
examining his horses’ or his 
men’s feet after a long day’s 
work, to do a hurried “ gin- 
crawl.” This is an impolite 
term for a searching after short 
drinks, when such luxuries are 
rare, at camps other than one’s 
own, towards evening. 

Still there is more of a 
study to be made of bivouacs 
than even there was when 
tents of stereotyped pattern 
were allowed to everybody; 
and we can do no better than 
walk round and see them. 

When half a mule is allowed 
to carry a man’s kit and that 
of his servant, the whole cause 
and origin of checked waist- 
coats is at once made apparent 
—.e., the variety of tastes. 

Here is Jones with his 
blankets laid out on the sand, 
and a waterproof sheet on top 
to keep them dry. Nothing 
more, Jones is also stained 
and stubbly. Smith, who 
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lives next to him, has a natty 
little tent dabri, with a sus- 
picion of sheets showing under 
the blankets inside. Smith 
looks much better groomed 
than Jones. Now, how is it 
that Jones fares so much worse 
than Smith? The answer to 
an old bivouacker is simple. 
If Smith has a little tent and 
plenty of bedding, he has gone 
without something that Jones, 
deeming more essential to his 
comfort, has brought, and that 
is probably a gun and cart- 
ridges. 

Here another man has rigged 
up an excellent shelter from the 
sun by day or dew by night, 
but which would fly away in 
a wind and leak like a sieve 
in a downpour. 

Another, in his precautions 
against possible rain, has 
brought both camp-bed and 
tente d’abri, but the latter is 
so small that he can barely 
thread himself into it head 
first with the aid of a shoe- 
horn, and when in he must 
be nearly asphyxiated. 

Lastly is the man—we call 
him the old soldier—who has 
everything for every possible 
contingency,—a full mule-load, 
at the very least. Ask him 
no questions as to how he 
has managed it, for you will 
get no information. So far 
as his own comfort and wel- 
fare are concerned, the old 
soldier has nothing to learn 
at camps of instruction. 

Four hundred blankets, eight 
hundred rifles, and three thou- 
sand two hundred little pegs, 
and half an hour by the clock 
will see a whole infantry bat- 
talion housed; but there is a 
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lack of variety in this, and no 
expression of that individuality 
which we are bidden to culti- 
vate nowadays. 

We may note some rather 
chic things in shelters as we 
pass, — tamarisk bushes, with 
a few armfuls of straw shaken 
over their feathery tops, and 
the occupants bedded down to 
perfection on the soft sand in 
which this bush flourishes. 

But enough of bivouacs,— 
we came here for instruction, 
and any one can bivouac, or 
thinks he can, till he has tried 
it in the rain. 

The programme for the next 
few days is the same: we rise 
from our watery nests — the 
dews being heavy—and again 
seek them at early hours, yet 
thank whatever gods there be 
for being left to sleep in peace 
without any night alarms. 
The hours of light, with a 
short interval for man and 
horse to water and feed, are 
taken up with drills incessant. 

Wellingtonian noses, from 
much exposure to a never- 
clouded sun, are rapidly going 
at their tips, and even less 
historical features are looking 
angry. Rude health is the 
order of the day, yet hospitals 
are not quite empty. Masses 
of cavalry, led by fiery leaders 
through murky clouds of dust, 
must pay toll to Fortune; and 
the plain is seen occasionally 
with a fallen horse and rider. 
It is, moreover, a country of 
wells,—nearly every field has 
one lurking under cover of a 
young green crop in its corner. 
Now and again a horse with 
or without his rider will go 
down. Consequences are, how- 
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ever, surprisingly small. Here 
is a well twenty feet deep and 
dry: both man and mount have 
tumbled in. The former has 
been yanked out with his com- 
rades’ head-dresses, and is none 
the worse. But the horse lies 
jammed at the bottom, to all 
appearances deader than chev- 
ril. Material for getting him 
out, a weakly looking rope 
borrowed from a village. A 
man is lowered down and 
passes the rope round the 
horse, who is not so dead as 
he would have us believe. In 
a few minutes he is run up to 
the lip of the well, and there 
sticks kicking wildly. A hind- 
leg is quickly lassoed with a 
sowars turban, and out he 
comes, neck and crop, literally, 
not a penny the worse, and 
with scarcely a hair missing 
off his hide. 

Then there is the railway 
line, bounded with a wire rail- 
ing. There are certain troop 
horses called in the vernacular 
“comers out of the ranks,” 
otherwise desperate bolters: 
not popular animals, nor nice 
to ride in a charge, with the 
best part of the other hand 
occupied with holding the 
lance or sword. Bad enough 
to ride with no wire - fence 
ahead. When the charge ends 
such horses are only beginning. 
As the pace slackens, like 
rockets they shoot out of the 
ranks, mad with the lust of 
doing anything but stop. See 
this one: the brigade has 
halted with a good hundred 
yards between it and the wire; 
but this “comer out” rushes 
forward, past troop leaders, 
squadron leaders, and the 
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leader of the regiment, and 
takes the wire nicely with his 
chest. Horse and rider fall, a 
kicking heap, a good twelve 
yards inside the fence. The 
line wheels about and is off at 
a gallop, leaving the injured, 
if injured there be, to the 
tender mercies of the ferocious 
doolies who are ordered to be 
on all cavalry parade-grounds 
in readiness for these melan- 
choly occasions. 

While watering the horses 
at mid-day, at what looks like 
little more than a large puddle 
filled with pea-soup, down 
flounder a horse and rider, 
The former struggles ashore; 
the latter, weighed down by 
the rifle attached to his body, 
and despite the efforts of an 
officer who nearly shares a like 
fate, goes under. The water 
is two lances’ lengths in depth, 
and no one can duck-dive to 
the bottom. It is nearly an 
hour before a grappling - iron 
can be obtained. The brigade 
moves off, leaving two doctors 
hard at work in a vain effort 
to restore life. 

The preparatory phase of 
the camp is over. The force 
splits asunder—one half calls 
itself “the Red force,” and 
mounts red patches in their 
head - dresses, the other side 
calls itself ‘the Khakie force.” 
Being a day’s march or more 
apart, hostilities at a given 
hour commence, Printed slips 
of paper circulate through the 
units, and communicate to all 
the “ideas,” —i.e., the “ general 
idea,” a brief statement of 4 
military situation, given to 
both Reds and Khakies, which 
dominates the course of the 
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maneuvres throughout; and 
the “special ideas,” a different 
one given to either side, detail- 
ing the military situation of 
that side, and leaving its com- 
mander to fulfil in his own way 
his particular mission. Neither 
side knows what the special 
idea of the other side is. The 
fog of war having thus been 
created, the Director of the 
manceuvres takes his seat up 
aloft, where he can see through 
it all, pull a string here or 
there to keep events going in 
the currents they should go in, 
able to throw in reinforce- 
ments, imaginary but none the 
less effectual, and generally to 
see that things so trend as to 
illustrate the truth and immut- 
ability of the laws of tactics 
and strategy. It is an annoy- 
ing fact that if events are given 
too free a hand, and are left 
without interference to the 
arbitrament of individual 
leaders and blank cartridges, 
they have a dastardly habit of 
upsetting all accepted prin- 
ciples. 

The man who imbibes more 
instruction than any one else at 
these manceuvres is the mess 
secretary. He has many 
mentors to see that he learns 
his lesson quickly and knows it 
thoroughly: with long and 
rapid marches, and no previous 
intimation as to where a regi- 
ment will be to-day, to-morrow, 
or the next day, he has mainly 
to cultivate the gentle art of 
second-sight. Until he has 
done so, it will be a game of 
blindman’s - buff between the 
mess, the nearest railway 
station, and the blindfolded 
mess secretary. He lives in 


an atmosphere of railway ar- 
rival notices, telegrams, and 
despatch-riders, trying to get 
up his bread, his vegetables, or 
his soda-water, and sometimes 
failing. When things run 
short or go wrong, he need not 
wait till the general pow-wow 
to have his tactical mistakes 
pointed out to him. This 
friendly office will be done then 
and there. In vain will he 
descant on his insuperable 
difficulties ; in vain demonstrate 
that his supplies were awaiting 
the expected arrival of the 
regiment at X, where it ought 
to be; in vain assert that he 
had wired to X station-master 
to forward the things immedi- 
ately to Y, where the regiment 
was not expected to be, and 
ought not to be, but is. In 
vain will he show the reply 
from X station - master (a 
flurried gentleman out of Ben- 
gal, in petticoats and patent 
leather elastic - sided shoes), 
“Your esteemed telegram to 
hand. Just now I forward 
your valuable foods to Y 
station. But am much discon- 
certed by many generals and 
other officers raging frightfully 
and making similar request, 
with great anger and threaten- 
ings of report.” 

If that mess secretary is 
up to his work he will first 
tearfully, humbly press his 
thankless office on the loudest 
grumbler — a most effectual 
mouth-stopper,—and then, hav- 
ing on some previous occasion 
cast his bread or his soda- 
water or his beer on the 
waters of some other mess 
secretary in like straits, he 
will borrow what is required 
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therefrom and tide over the 
difficulty. 

Often we laugh at our native 
soldiers for their keenness over 
imaginary fighting: with them 
it is only one step short of the 
real thing, and stone-throwing 
has occurred. Therefore bay- 
onets are never fixed nor lances 
couched lest worse may occur. 
We superior Britishers are 
really just as. bad, we who 
know that the whole thing is 
humbug and often a farce. 
Colonel Z, as he leads his bat- 
talion in a desperate charge 
on an entrenched position, 
looks and feels and behaves 
just as he would be doing in 
the real thing. 

Major Q is delighted that 
his field battery, acting as 
Horse Artillery, should have 
been able to keep with the 
cavalry over thirty miles of 
bad going across country, and 
would willingly do it again 
next day, despite the visibly 
altering condition of his mag- 
nificent teams. 

Captain P, who in a charge 
over black-cotton soil has come 
a terrific purler and broken his 
horse’s back (and read we the 
regulations never so cannily, 
he can never get a penny com- 
pensation), is heroically cheer- 
ful over his misfortunes. 

There is one man, however, 
to whom this mimic warfare 
is a sad reality, and that is the 
cultivator. Although he is 
assured that his little fields of 
young barley are immensely 
improved by the passage of 
troops, he is quite sceptical on 
a@ point as to which he may 
perhaps be considered the best 
judge. But as to the opium 
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there is no doubt. The poor 
peasant stands with hands 


raised in supplication as he 
sees his garden-like square of 
carefully - fathered soil ap- 
proached. It is no good: the 
unit is under fire, and, if it 
turned aside from this field, 
would only come across a score 
more—under a thousand am- 
munition boots, the hoofs of 
horses, and, worse than all, the 
deeply-biting wheels of artil- 
lery. The field is effaced: not 
@ green poppy-head remains, 
Compensation for damage 
effected during manceuvres is 
granted; some of it may even 
reach the hands of the real 
sufferers, but the sight of those 
poor villagers bending over 
their devastated fields is one 
that lingers in the eye of 
memory. 

Where are all those bat- 
talions we saw leave camp 
this morning? Well, they are 
strung over the fields all about 
you. But you may say at 
once they are invisible, and it 
is no good looking for them. 
Even guns now get away out 
of sight of their targets and 
fire blindly at the bidding of a 
secret detective service, who 
point out the direction of ene- 
mies and tell the ranges. If 
you want to see anything you 
must ride for a moving cloud 
of dust some miles off, for that 
indicates a cavalry brigade; 
and until horses learn to go on 
their bellies and hide. their 
amiable heads behind tufts of 
grass, the cavalry cannot help 
being the spectacular arm of 
the three. 

There is an immense fascin- 
ation, entirely unstaled by cus- 
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tom, in the sight of the steady 
onward sweep of masses or 
lines of mounted men. One 
knows well what havoc a small 
obstacle or a few bursting 
shells will cause in these seem- 
ingly unbreakable ranks; yet 
they appear, and always will 
appear, irresistible. And not 
less than the sight to the eye 
is the sound to the ear, or 
rather the blend of sounds,— 
the muffled trampling of hoofs 
on soft soil, their continued 
hiss through the young crops, 
and the dull rattle and occa- 
sional squeak of leather and 
steel, And the juice of crushed 
and trampled green crops sends 
up a strangely remindful pung- 
ent scent to the nose, and the 
nose speaks to the eye, and it 
says, “This is the pleasant 
smell of English turf trodden 
by the feet of multitudes 
watching a race meeting, or 
sports, or a cricket match. 
You can call up the scene, 
can’t you?” And the eyes in 
a trice place a picture before 
the mind. 

Long and long ago camps of 
exercise finished, as they do 
now, with what is called a 
pow-wow. Whether this word 
is slang English or pure Chin- 
ese or what, yet remains to be 
discovered. But in those de- 
generate days, though there 
were criticisms and remarks, 
people generally went away 
after pow-wow with a pleasant 
warmth between the blades of 
the shoulders—a necessary re- 
sult of back - slapping, — and 
the next day there was a “spec- 
tacle” (pronounced French-wise, 
please), at which serried ranks 
of warriors in scarlet, blue, and 
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other colours, freely garnished 
with that now almost obsol- 
ete material called gold - lace, 
marched past a high military 
dignitary and received the 
plaudits of assembled crowds. 
A whole day has even been 
given up to sports, mounted 
and foot. Horses and men, 
had they been properly worked, 
could never have been fit to 
gallop or run at such trivi- 
alities. 

But we have changed all 
this. It is now, let us suppose, 
the last day of the manceuvres. 
Men have fought many hours, 
and are athirst. Far away is 
a hint of a bugle-call—nearer 
it sounds as it is repeated by 
every unit,—it is the “cease 
fire,” and shortly afterwards 
comes the “ officers’ call.” 

Haste we to the appointed 
place, watch the incoming of 
Reds and Khakies. It is the 
best part of an hour before all 
are gathered, and form a dense 
ring of brick-red faces, peeled 
noses, and stained uniforms 
round the Director. He is now 
about to dispel what remains 
of the fog, and, notes and map 
in hand, is carrying on a mur- 
mured conversation with a 
recording staff-angel. 

The Director’s is a difficult 
task. During the operations 
he has been able to see at best 
but a fraction of all that has 
gone on. Well is it if he re- 
members this, and that his 
conclusions must be drawn 
from the carefully collated 
reports of many umpires. He 
must deal in broad generalities, 
not dilate unduly on conspicuous 
and alluring trivialities. He 
has around him a congregation 
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who are bound to listen to his 
sermon, but who have to be 
invited to clear themselves of 
the tactical backslidings of 
which he has accused some of 
them. Yet he must not be 
drawn into wordy duels in 
which he may possibly get the 
worst. The Director must be 
right and the other fellow 
wrong. Errors must be pointed 
out, yet feelings spared. 

The Director sums up a situ- 
ation and then says, ‘‘ Now, 
Colonel Blank, what was your 
idea in acting as you did?” 
Colonel Blank exists in several 
varieties. One kind is immedi- 
ately overcome by hearing his 
own voice in the midst of so 
large and critical an audience. 
However right he may have 
been, his guilty apologetic mien 
at once invites an unfavour- 
able criticism, perhaps harshly 
delivered. Another — better 


quality —cares not a button 
for any man, narrates boldly 


and vividly all the wrong 
things he did, and by his 
fearless, slightly aggressive 
air, receives a verdict which 
may be unfavourable but must 
be at least polite. 

A third—best quality—has 
a clever tongue, with clear 
head and suave manner to 
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supply it with words and per- 
suasiveness. Childlike he takes 
the Director into his innermost 
confidence,—accepts his state- 
ments with the utmost defer. 
ence, without pretending that 
they in the least affect the 
righteousness of his own cause, 
He comes off best. 

The pow-wow ends with a 
few words of thanks for the 
zeal and energy that every one 
has displayed. 


Twenty-four hours later the 
country has again resumed the 
peace of centuries, and one 
which may last as long again. 
By road and rail all are hurry- 
ing to be “in time for Christ- 
mas”: married men to their 
firesides, bachelors to the duck 
and snipe, Thomas Atkins to 
his gaily - decorated barrack- 
room, and Jack Sepoy on ten 
days’ leave to his home and 
winter crop. 

Alone the poor cultivator is 
left to mourn his ruined opium 
crop and trampled (but im- 
proved) cereals. Let us hope 
that the money which is granted 
for his compensation may reach 
him without the lessening in- 
fluence of too many adhesive 
palms en route. 

X. 
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Every one knows the story 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s advice to 
the son of one of his supporters 
who had besought him to be- 
stow a word of counsel on his 
boy. 
“ My young friend,” he said 
in his most impressive manner, 
“your father has asked me to 
give you some advice which 
may be of service to you all 
your life. Never, then, ask who 
wrote the ‘ Letters of Junius,’ 
or on which side of Whitehall 
Charles I. was beheaded. For 
if you do, you will be considered 
a bore—and that is something 
too dreadful for you at your 
tender age to understand.” 

But notwithstanding this sol- 
emn warning, there will prob- 
ably always be some for whom 
the much-vexed question of 
the authorship of the celebrated 
Letters possesses that inherent 
interest which appears to attach 
to all historic mysteries. 

“On Tuesday, May 29, 1834,” 
writes Lord Holland,! “I dined 
at Norfolk House ; and the con- 
versation turned after dinner, 
as it does too often every where, 
on the question who was the 
author of ‘Junius.’ However, 
on this occasion I heard some- 
thing new and worth remem- 
bering. Lord Albemarle, a man 
of good memory and strict 
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veracity, said he had once been 
present at a conversation (after 
much wine had been drunk) be- 
tween Mr Dudley North and 
Sir Philip Francis. The former 
rallied the latter somewhat 
rudely as the author of ‘Junius,’ 
said it was vain to deny it, and 
that everybody so considered 
him, and took him to task for 
various opinions and expres- 
sions in the work. Francis 
grew angry, and with more 
solemnity than was usual ex- 
claimed, ‘Do you then mean, 
sir, seriously to tell me that I 
am a scoundrel and a liar? I 
have denied distinctly my being 
the author, and after that they 
who believe that I am must 
believe me to be a liar or a 
scoundrel, or both.’ 

“ Dudley North then changed 
his battery; and disclaiming 
all serious suspicion of the fact, 
implied he was unequal to the 
task, with much more to vex 
him and put him off his guard. 
At last he said: ‘In short, it is 
idle to talk about it; we all, in 
truth, know how it is—Lloyd? 
wrote the Letters and you cor- 
rected the press.’ 

“Francis at these words 
seemed startled; he coloured 
and answered, as Albemarle 
thought, with emotions of sur- 
prise: ‘ You have made much 
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worse guesses, sir, in your life 
than that.’ 

“Tt tallies with my impres- 
sion of Francis’s conversations, 
inasmuch as he always seemed 
to know or imply something 
about ‘Junius,’ but to deny 
strictly his being the author.” 

The impression which Lord 
Holland has thus recorded may 
be held to be in some measure 
confirmed by an incident which 
I believe has never before been 
mentioned in connection with 
‘Junius.’ It so happened that, 
shortly after leaving Oxford, 
my father, the late Rev. John 
Mossop, made the acquaintance 
of Sir Philip Francis, who ap- 
pears to have taken a liking to 
him and to have shown him 
much kindness; and it was 
doubtless through Francis that 
he was subsequently introduced 
to Sackville Tufton, ninth Earl 
of Thanet, who presented him, 
when yet a very young man, 
to the family living of Hoth- 
field in Kent. Lord Thanet, 
who was very eccentric, and 
who held the most Radical 
opinions, had in 1799 been 
condemned to a year’s im- 
prisonment in the Tower (bail 
offered by the Duke of Bedford 
being refused) and to a fine of 
£1000, as the penalty for a 
somewhat too strenuous ex- 
pression of sympathy with 


Arthur O’Connor, one of the 
Irish rebels, during his trial 
at Maidstone. 


Francis, whose 
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political views appealed to him, 
was one of Lord Thanet’s most 
intimate friends, and was a 
regular habitué at Hothfield 
Place, where my father, who 
was a very frequent guest, had 
many opportunities of becom- 
ing well acquainted with him, 
During the course of Sir Philip’s 
last illness Lord Thanet, who 
had always been very curious 
to ascertain whether he was 
really the author of ‘Junius,’ 
but who did not like himself 
to question his friend, asked 
my father whether he would 
mind approaching him on the 
subject. Mr Mossop consented 
to do so, and accordingly, when 
shortly afterwards he went to 
see Sir Philip in London, he 
asked him to tell him plainly 
whether he had written the 
Letters or not. Whereupon 
Francis, who was then well 
aware that he was dying, 
denied the authorship, not 
only indignantly, but in the 
most emphatic manner. 

My father told this to my 
mother, and also to his curate 
the Rev. Richard Swan (sub- 
sequently rector of Hothfield), 
both of whom in after years 
related it to me; the latter 
adding that Mr Mossop had 
referred to it several times in 
conversation with him, and 
had always remained firmly 
convinced that Francis had 
told him the truth. 

Mary A. BAILLIE HAMILTON. 






















Ir was Orange Fair Day in 
Fronford. The streets of the 
little town were full of farmers 
from the surrounding districts 
doing brisk business with their 
neighbours. Not that their 
mode of procedure would have 
commended itself to a city 
dweller. Such an one might 
have been inclined to scoff at 
the groups of men standing 
with their backs to each other, 
and conducting their bargain- 
ing by means of slow and 
meditative questions, inter- 
spersed with nods and gestures 
scarce to be comprehended save 
by a native. 

Down the hill leading to the 
Market Place came a man 
dressed in a sober suit of black, 
and thereby distinguished from 
the men in brown checks and 
shepherd’s plaids, whose gaudy 
red-and-orange coloured ties 
showed up their ruddy faces 
most effectively. Richard 
Thatcher’s tie was white, an 
extravagance he had permitted 
himself since his retirement 
from farming, after careful 
consideration of the apparel 
of his Fronford neighbours. 
As he had discarded his farm- 
erly clothes, so also he would 
fain have lost the exuberant 
redness of his jolly counten- 
ance, and in that case his like- 
ness to his brother Thomas 
would hardly have been appar- 
ent, for he was made on a 
smaller scale. Amongst the 
groups in the market Thomas’s 
huge frame towered command- 
ingly, and his hearty laugh 
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rang out again and again 
before he caught sight of 
Richard and hurried to meet 
him. Although well over sixty, 
Thomas still kept on his farm 
up in the Mendips—a proceed- 
ing which Richard, aware that 
he had given up his own chiefly 
through the solicitations of his 
daughters, characterised with 
some irritation as ‘‘voolish!” 
This difference of opinion did 
not prevent the brothers from 
being good friends, however, 
and they met one another 
smiling broadly. 

“How be ’ee, Dick?” said 
bluff Thomas, clapping his 
brother on the back. Thomas 
always seemed to need some 
such physical outlet for his 
overflowing spirits, and the 
smaller, more decorous Richard 
would not have done without 
that smack, although it made 
him wince. 

“T be well, Thomas,” he re- 
plied ; “‘how’s Lydia?” 

Thomas’s face clouded. 
“Well, now,” he said, “I did 
want to talk to ’ee "bout that— 
Lydia’s turble poorly; do ’ee 
think Sally ’ud lend I one of 
her girls fur a bit? I cud 
tike her back wi’ me this 
a’ternoon. I’ve a been thinkin’ 
o’t fur a good bit, and to-day 
I come to a decision. Lyddy 
don’t know as I meant to ask 
’ee, in course; ee do remember 
as her don’t care fur folks to 
be visitin’, but if I took one o’ 
t’ nieces back, I b’lieve her’d 
be real glad to see ’em. What 
do ’ee zay?” 
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“ Maybe, maybe!” said Rich- 
ard —his tone was dubious; 
“we cud spare t’ maids right 
enough, and I be zure you're 
welcome, Thomas, but ’tis the 
maids theirselves I be thinkin’ 
on: women be contrary, do ’ee 
zee?” 

“Aye, aye,” said Thomas 
heartily, ‘that they be, bless 
‘em! If your girls won't 
come, Dick, they won't, in 
course; but just ask ’em, will 
’ee? Remind ’em ’at their 
aunt be all alone up to Corner 
Point, wi’ no one but I to pre- 
vent her broodin’ and broodin’ 
about t’ chield we lost ; appeal 
t’ their hearts, Dick, and they 
bean’t Thatchers if they don’t 
all on ’em want to come!” 

The brothers parted chuck- 
ling: their belief and pride in 
the womenkind of the Thatcher 
family was great, and it was 
not misplaced. When Richard 
returned to his home, his 
daughter Mattie ran away to 
pack up her things before her 
father had finished his garbled 
account of the meeting with her 
uncle, and Christine and Sarah 
each offered their services. 

“I’m afraid you'll have a 
dull time, dearie,” Mrs Richard 
said when her daughter sat 
waiting for Uncle Thomas to 
fetch her; “but ’ee must re- 
member ’at poor Lydia’s ill, and 
not take it to heart if she be 
crabby. Her have had a lonely 
sort o’ life up there on Mendip, 
never visitin’ round, though 
that bean’t our fault,” she added 
in parenthesis. “I’ve asked her 
often enough; but I don’t be- 
lieve she’ve been away from 
whoam fur a night since her 
baby died—it did cut her up 
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turble. If her weren’t a sister. 
in-law I’d a’most say as it 
crazed her a bit, but I don} 
know about that. Anyway, 
you can’t learn nothin’ but 
good up to Corner Point, fur 
Lyddy has the daintiest ways 
about a house I ever did see, 
unless ’twere your own, Mattie!” 
the good old mother added 
tearfully. She was always re. 
luctant to part with either of 
her girls, and she dabbed her 
eyes vigorously as she saw 
Thomas's gig stop at the gate, 
“Now, Mattie, my chield,” she 
said, “wrap up warm; do ’ee 
take my fur cloik now,—’tis 
sixteen mile to Corner Point 
Farm.” She thrust an anti- 
quated garment into the trap 
beside her reluctant daughter, 
and stood on the step to wish 
her good-bye. 


Mattie sat up in bed and 
listened intently. The par- 
titions between the rooms in 
the old farmhouse were so thin 
that she must hear if she was 
wanted, and she had awakened 
imagining she heard footsteps. 
But rattling doors and win- 
dows, the soughing of the wind 
as it retreated to the valley 
over swaying trees and strag- 
gling hedges, only to renew 
the assault of the sturdy stones 
with furious ardour the next 
minute, were the only sounds 
apparent to her ear. She lay 
down again, scolding herself 
for being fanciful ; but she had 


hardly had time to get sleepy - 


before a sound, the sound of 
a trembling and hesitating 
footstep, faint but unmistak- 
able, once more struck on her 
ear. She rose hastily and 
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opened her door. Across the 
hallway an iridescent shimmer 
of moonlight gleamed through 
the uncurtained window at the 
end of the passage, obscured 
now and again by the clouds 
driven rapidly across the sky ; 
the girl shivered with cold and 
nervousness as she raised her 
hand to knock upon the door 
next her own. 

Possibly the noise she made 
was too slight to disturb the 
occupants of the room, for she 
received no reply, and growing 
desperate in the silence, with 
that intangible sense of being 
needed still upon her, she 
turned the handle of the door 
and spoke through the crack, 
—“‘Aunt Lydia, do you want 
me?” 

After standing for what 
seemed an unconscionable time 
with the door ajar, listening to 
her uncle’s heavy and regular 
breathing, the sense of her 
own folly swept over her, and 
she crept back to bed. 

“Of course Uncle Thomas 
would call me if Aunt were ill, 
or Aunt would ring her bell,” 
she said to herself scornfully. 
“Are you,” she asked, apostro- 
phising her own recumbent 
form, “ going to develop nerves 
at the age of twenty-three?” 
And still in scorn and shame 
she fell asleep. 

When she awoke the grey 
wintry dawn was breaking in 
the sky, and she lay and 
stretched herself luxuriously 
for a few minutes before get- 
ting up, reviewing the events 
of the preceding day. It must 
have been the sight of her 
aunt’s increased fragility which 
had made her so wakeful and 
VOL. CLXXIX.—NO. MLXXXV. 
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fanciful in the night, she de- 
cided; it had been enough to 
shock any girl to come in and 
find a woman who had been 
apparently hale and hearty 
less than a year before, looking 
like a skeleton. ‘‘I knew she 
was ill,” said Mattie to herself, 
“or I wouldn’t have offered to 
come and look after her, but 
it did give me the creeps to 
see her like that!” She rose 
and began to dress, looking 
about her distastefully at the 
harsh red of the crockery and 
the fawns and browns of the 
wall-paper and bed-hangings. 

“°Tis so homely as it can 
be!” she said, her pleasant 
face wrinkling in despair; “how 
in the world I’m to stand it I 
can’t see—there’s no brightness 
anywhere.” She glanced out 
of the window at the misty 
landscape: the bare bleak hill- 
side stretching down to the 
valley, with no relief for the 
eye save an occasional tree or 
heap of grey stone, not even 
a shepherd’s hut in sight. “I 
do wish we could see the vil- 
lage, ’twouldn’t seem so desol- 
ate then,” Mattie went on, 
her thoughts turning lovingly 
toward the home she had left, 
—the little red-brick villa where 
her old father and mother lived 
in comfortable retirement, and 
where a constant stream of 
passers-by filled the air with 
cheerful noises. “ But, after all, 
no one asked me to come,—I 
offered to look after Aunt 
Lydia; ’tain’t no one’s blame 
but me own!” 

She adjusted her collar, 
pinned on a scarlet bow, and 
ran down the stairs just as 
the maid-of-all-work rapped 
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uponthe backdoor. Aunt Lydia 
had an invincible objection to 
“the girl” sleeping in the 
house, and as Mattie unbarred 
the heavy door to admit Pollie 
Saggs she remembered this 
with a smile. Aunt Lydia 
was reckoned “odd” in the 
family, and with all her sunny 
sweetness of temper and way 
of looking on the bright side 
of human nature, especially the 
human nature of “relations,” 
Mattie could not but admit 
that the family was right in 
its characterisation. She re- 
membered almost incredulously 
—for she had a hospitable soul 
—that Aunt Lydia had not 
even appeared glad to see her 
on her arrival the night before. 
True, her manner had grown 
more cordial when she had 
heard from her husband that 
Mattie was a firm sleeper. 
“Her do zleep zo zound as a 
top,” the old man affirmed 
emphatically ; “once her head 
be on t’ pillow her be off—bean’t 
that true, my maid?” he ques- 
tioned, screwing his eyes up 
in an energetic attempt at a 
knowing wink, and nodding 
his head at her to reply in 
the affirmative. He had even 
gone so far as to kick her 
gently under the table. He 
foresaw that her recently ac- 
quired notions of gentility 
would not admit of her agree- 
ing to his assertions without 
reservation. In Fronford ro- 
bust health is looked upon 
with disfavour, as a sign of 
inferior gentility. So under 
the stress of the pain in her 
ankle from Uncle Thomas’s 
“gentle” kick, Mattie had 
answered sharply “that she 
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slept better than most,” add- 
ing a rider to the effect that 
she would be sure to hear 
Aunt’s bell if she wanted her, 

‘In course, in course,” Unele 
Thomas had agreed loudly, 
“yell hear if I do holler to 
’ee,—bean’t that zo?” with a 
facetious smile, and Mattie had 
laughed because she knew it 
was expected of her. 

All this passed through her 
mind as she unbarred the door 
for Pollie and bade her hurry 
with the fire, because she 
wanted to make some tea for 
the mistress. 

“La!” said Pollie, with s 
grin, “this be ever zo good a 
grate if it be a little black ’un, 
it do keep in better in t’ 
night ’an in t’ day, I b’'lieve, 
—it be allers a burnin’ in t’ 
mornin’.” She hung her hat 
up behind the scullery - door 
and came into the kitchen, 
picking up the poker from a 
corner and marching forward 
to the old-fashioned range. 
“There!” she said triumph- 
antly. In the bottom of the 
grate a small but bright fire 
glowed cheerily, and the young 
mistress and the maid held 
their chilled fingers over the 
grateful warmth with one ac- 
cord. Then Pollie seized the 
kettle,—“’Tis bilin’!” she said 
laconically, but there was 
triumph in her voice. It was 
not her doing that the fire 
burnt brightly and the kettle 
boiled, but a kind of reflected 
glory fell upon her in showing 
off these well-behaved utensils 
to a stranger, and she appreci- 
ated the fact. 

“Well!” said Mattie con- 
sideringly, ‘‘it’s full early to 
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rouse Aunt. I think, Pollie, I’ll 
do up the parlour before I take 
up her tea: be quick over the 
grate in there, and you shall 
have a cup too,—it’s a rare 
cold mornin’.” 

She looked round for the 
dust-pan and brush, and went 
into the front room. The 
tablecloth was rolled up in a 
carefully arranged mound in 
the middle of the sofa, and 
the highly polished surface of 
the mahogany table reflected 
Pollie’s energetic movements 
as she unfolded dust-sheets and 
old newspapers, spreading them 
carefully over the furniture 
before she began to clear up 
thehearth. The precaution was 
hardly necessary, for everything 
in the room was a uniform 
shade of drab, but it did not 
strike Mattie as foolish: every 
careful housewife of her ac- 
quaintance did the same thing. 
It was an aphorism in Fronford 
that “good furniture bean’t zo 
easy come by!” and dust 
was considered as deleterious 
to woodwork and tapestry as 
the moth to furs and blankets. 

It was striking six o’clock 
when Mattie made her way 
upstairs with a cup of tea for 
her aunt. The grey light of 
early morning added no soften- 
ing touch to the crude blues 
and reds and yellows of the 
staring Brussels carpet which 
made a narrow pathway up 
the broad shallow _ stairs. 
Mattie looked at it absently. 
She did not tread upon the 
carpet, because it was a new 
one, and not to be lightly used 
except by visitors, and she 
lifted her feet high and planted 
them firmly upon the slippery 
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oaken flooring at the side, 
thinking meanwhile if it would 
be possible to persuade her 
aunt to stay in bed to break- 
fast. She knocked at the bed- 
room door, but receiving no 
answer, entered and walked 
toward the bed. Bed, was it 
called ?— one might as truth- 
fully describe that resting-place 
asatent! Four thick wooden 
posts, one at each corner, made 
a firm support for the heavy 
canopy of red bombazine over- 
head, and bombazine curtains, 
tightly drawn on the poles 
stretched along under cover of 
the canopy, excluded all sight 
and overmuch air or sound 
from the occupants. To Mattie 
the bed was nothing unusual, 
many of the same kind are to 
be found in Somerset, and she 
drew the curtain on the far 
side with a cheerful “Good 
morning, Aunt.” 

“Good morning, dear,” said 
Aunt Lydia in surprised tones. 

Her voice was weak and 
fretful, but a pleased smile lit 
up her face as she caught sight 
of the tea-cup. “Tea?” she 
questioned reprovingly, holding 
out her hand. 

Mattielaughed. “Ofcourse,” 
she said, “you are quite an 
invalide, Aunt Lyddy; if I’m 
to look after you I shall do 
what I’ve a mind to.” She 
sat down on the edge of the 
bed and watched her aunt 
with kindly eyes. “You were 
mortal thirsty!” she said. 

Lydia Thatcher put the cup 
down with a sigh and leant 
back on her pillows. She was 
very small and fragile as she 
lay there in her severely cut 
night-gown, her hair braided 
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tightly in two hard knobs on 
her temples, where the blue 
veins showed through the 
transparent skin with painful 
clearness, and the purple 
shadows under the soft grey 
eyes heightened the effect of 
the bones protruding from the 
thin cheeks. She stretched 
out a hand like a little bird’s 
claw and patted her niece’s 
arm. 
“TI do get zo parched like by 
t’ mornin’,” she allowed. 

“Do you sleep pretty fair, 
Aunt?” 

“To be zure,” Lydia said 
sharply ; “why do ’ee ask?” 

“Folk don’t always when 
they’re poorly,” Mattie replied, 
suppressing her inclination to 
retail her experience of the 
past night from a quick intui- 
tion that it would bother her 
aunt. ‘Mrs Willis—she lives 
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next door to us down to Fron- 


ford—told mother that betimes 
she would never sleep a wink 
all night, and she looks real 
flourishing beside you, Aunt 
Lydia.” 

Mrs Thatcher’s face expressed 
a curious mixture of emotions. 
She would have given much 
to have been able to make Mrs 
Willis’s speech as nought by 
detailing her own symptoms, 
but something kept her silent : 
she turned on her side with a 
weary sigh. “It be turble 
cold,” she said, with a shiver. 

“That night - gown isn’t 
warm enough for this weather,” 
Mattie said practically, stand- 
ing up and looking doubtfully 
around; “I'll bring you my 
dressing-gown.” Her face took 
on an extra shade of pink as 
she made use of the unaccus- 
tomed word, but when she came 
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back with the garment on her 
arm she explained its uses 
volubly. 

“This is to slip on over a 
body’s night-gown when you're 
cold or it’s too much trouble 
to dress, Aunt Lydia. Mabel 
Donne had one when she came 
to stay with us at Fronford, 
and I liked it, so mother gave 
me this for my birthday : being 
@ present, you see, it didn’t 
seem so extravagant, and ’tis 
very comfortable.” 

Aunt Lydia submitted to 
being helped into the warm 
garment with a pleased smile. 
It was one of those cheap 
flannel gowns, of a deceptive 
woolliness, with a large and 
weird pattern covering the 
whole, and she looked at it 
with admiration. 

‘“’Tis most genteel, dearie!” 

“Well! I must run now and 
see to the breakfast—Pollie can 
tell me all about it, can’t she? 
I'll bring yours up for you, 
Aunt: I shouldn’t come down 
for an hour or two if I were 
you, dear. Mrs Willis says 
there’s nothing like taking your 
breakfast in bed for strengthen- 
ing you!” Mattie ran away 
chuckling over the success of 
that mention of Mrs Willis. 

As she sat at breakfast with 
her uncle in the comfortable 
sitting-room, having given him 
his second cup of coffee and 
watched him eat two platefuls 
of porridge and cream and then 
turn with avidity to the ham 
and eggs, she made an appeal. 

“Uncle,” she said, “I do 
wish you would send for the 
doctor to Aunt; she looks real 
bad, so pinched and all.” 

Mr Thatcher put his heavily 
laden fork down upon the side 
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of his plate and wrinkled his 
brows. 

“Lyddy won’t hear of ’t,” he 
said pathetically; “if ‘ee cud 
persuade she to listen t’ reison, 
my maid, I’d be mortal obliged. 
She did ought to have t’ doctor, 
I knows, and he knows too, 
bother ’un! I’ve a met t’ ould 
Doctor Smith twenty times or 
more in t’ past month, and 
every time he do zay, ‘And 
how’s Mrs Thatcher?’ zo per- 
lite ’s possible, but a smilin’ all 
over his face. It do zeem as if 
he do come my way 0’ purpose. 
I tell ’ee, Mattie, I cud skulk 
and run when I do zee ’un, zo 
there. But if Lyddy won't 
have t’ doctor, her won’t, and 
that’s all there is of *t!” 

He picked up his knife and 
fork again in dogged impotence 
and began eating. 

“Tl see what I can do, 
Uncle Thomas,” his niece said. 

But as the days went by 
Mattie began to despair of 
persuading her aunt. The 
little woman had a fund of 
dogged obstinacy quite incred- 
ible to her more reasonable 
niece, and she listened to per- 
suasion, argument, and en- 
treaty with the same placid 
smile upon her face. It was 
the same with other things: 
Aunt Lydia had no belief in 
her niece’s capability as a 
dairywoman. House work and 
cooking she did very well, she ad- 
mitted grudgingly, but butter- 
and cheese-making, no! She 
was quite unfit to be up, but 
she set her teeth and went 
through the dairy work every 
day, sternly showing Mattie 
each process, making up the 
golden butter into firm round 
pats, “as good, but not a bit 
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better than I could make ’em 
myself,” the girl told herself, 
half crying. Had she not been 
to a dairy school for a whole 
summer while her father was 
still farming at Crossfield? It 
was too bad to be shown every 
bit of the way, as if she had 
never seen a churn before. 
Mattie had much to put up 
with! 

In addition to these minor 
ills she did not sleep well at 
night, often waking twice 
or thrice, convinced that she 
heard footsteps, and worried 
lest her aunt had overtaxed 
her feeble strength the day 
before and been taken ill. 
Once, the sense of hearing 
Aunt Lydia’s voice and that 
feeble, trembling footstep out- 
side her door had been so 
strong that she had risen and 
gone to their bedroom door, as 
on the night of her arrival, 
but, as then, no sound broke 
the stillness. Only, far back 
in the shadow of the long 
passage, she thought she saw 
a figure clad in dark and trail- 
ing garments move on toward 
the backstairs, and only the 
remembrance of Mrs Thatcher’s 
ill-health prevented her from 
screaming aloud. She did not 
know how she got back to her 
room and to bed, and since 
then she had lived in terror 
of the lonely night and these 
mysterious footsteps. The old 
ghost stories she had heard in 
her childhood returned in added 
horror, and she could not get 
away from the weird fasc- 
ination. Over their work 
she sounded Pollie about the 
authentification of the stories 
current in the village, and 
Pollie, quick to feel the vein 
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of credulity in her hearer, 
launched forth with all a 
Somersetshire maiden’s wealth 
of detail into many horrific 
tales. 

On the second Sunday of 
her stay at Corner Point Farm, 
Mattie accompanied her uncle 
to morning church. The church 
stood at the extreme end of the 
village, and as she walked 
down the little street with 
bluff, hearty Mr Thatcher, her 
quick ears caught the whis- 
pered remarks made upon her 
appearance by the villagers 
walking behind them, and her 
cheeks burnt hotly. At another 
time she would not have noticed 
it, for curiosity does not appear 
indecorous to a true South- 
erner; but her nerves were 
out of order after ten days of 
anxiety and comparative sleep- 
lessness, and she felt inclined 
to cry. When her uncle whis- 
pered to her at the end of the 
service that he wished to con- 
sult the vicar about something 
and she had better “walk 
along t’ whoam,” she felt she 
could not face the ordeal again, 
and alone. 

“Let me wait for you, Uncle 
Thomas,” she replied earnestly ; 
“T’ll walk about in the church- 
yard,”—and the old man gave 
a pleased nod. 

The churchyard was full of 
grey, moss-covered headstones, 
and amongst them a figure of 
an angel carved in white 
marble stood out vividly. 
Mattie wandered across to it, 
her admiration roused at once. 
Who could be wealthy enough 
in the village to erect a marble 
headstone like that? “The 
folk must have been turble fond 
of him that’s gone,” she said. 
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The white marble angel wag 
bending pitifully over a shield, 
and on the shield was written— 


Sacred to the fMemory of 
TEDDIE, 


THE DEARLY LOVED ONLY CHILD oF 
THOMAS AND LYDIA THATCHER, 
WHO DIED 17TH NOVEMBER 1879, 
AGED 2 YEARS AND 3 MONTHS, 


Mattie stood gazing insilence, 
full of inarticulate thought, at 
the words, until she heard a 
shout behind her and hastened 
to rejoin her uncle. His fat, 
jovial face looked a little 
worried, she imagined, as she 
walked beside him through the 
village; but his greetings were 
as cheery as usual, and he 
chose to be facetious over her 
pale cheeks. 

“Grievin’ fur thy young 
feller, bean’t ‘ee, my maid? 
La! now I thought that ’ud 
a bring t’ roses to thee cheiks 
again,—they bean’t haif zo 
comely when they’m white, my 
chield!” The kindly, rough 
old man continued in this strain 
until the ascent to Corner Point 
was half accomplished, and 
then he fell silent. The road 
wound round the hillside, now 
broad and firm and smooth, 
now a mere cart-track between 
spongy turf and tall brown 
bracken, on which the fine 
misty rain of early morning 
had filmed into a shining damp- 
ness. Now a sudden turn in 
the road would discover the 
tranquil village lying in the 
valley below ; the forward slope 
of all the trees—bare and for- 
lorn in their winter desolation 
—showing how the wind swept 
down the hillside and across 
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the orchards in rough weather, 
and then with another turn all 
sight of human habitation had 
vanished, and they were alone 
in silence. Strange, palpitat- 
ing, profound silence to the 
stranger on these hills, but 
to one born and bred amongst 
them full of an eloquent home- 
liness, a sense of exquisite and 
befriending kinship. 

After two such changes of 
scene as these, Thomas Thatcher 
heaved a sigh. He stopped and 
looked down at the village, and 
Mattie stopped too, casting an 
inquiring glance at him as he 
continued his way. When he 
at last spoke his voice was 
quiet and steady, but it had 
undergone some subtle change, 
so that the girl beside him felt 
uneasy. The grey canopy of 
cloud overhead, the brooding 
gloom of the distant shadows, 
the hollow echo of their foot- 
steps and the sudden gusts of 
wind which tore past them 
heralding the coming storm, 
all presaged to her, in her 
nervous, unstrung state, some 
momentous disclosure. Even 
after Thomas had made his 
first remark, she waited with 
a disappointed sense that there 
must be more to follow,—some- 
thing of deeper import than 
her uncle’s question implied. 

“Would ’ee like to hear *bout 
our Teddie, my maid?” 

The question was hardly 
necessary, &@ mere grace note 
of conversation as it were, for 
the idea of not desiring to 
know more of another person’s 
concerns would have been in- 
comprehensible to either of 
them. 

_ He paused an instant, wait- 
ing for her reply, and then, his 
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eyes fixed on the path before 
him and his hands thrust deep 
into the pockets of his over- 
coat, he began,— 

“‘T sawed ’ee a lookin’ at the 
bit o’ carvin’ we put up fur 
Teddie, and I were afraid ’at 
"ee might ask your aunt about 
t’ boy, and her couldn’t stand 
that, do ’ee know. Her were 
always zo tender and fragile- 
like, Lyddy were; there was 
somethin’ zo dainty-ish about 
her when I first clapped eyes 
on her ’at made I feel zo heavy 
and plain ’s a clown. I’d never 
a-thought o’ askin’ her to have 
me but fur her elder brother; 
he kind of insinuated that she 
liked me, and I fell into the 
net real proper. ‘I do care 
fur ’ee turble much, Lyddy,’ 
I said; ‘what do ’ee zay t’ 
ut?’ And she said, ‘Thank 
‘ee, Thomas,’ very faint and 
soft; but I never thought she 
didn’t care fur I! They’d been 
on at her to whoam—her folk 
was real pushin’, and none too 
well off—to take me, and there 
wasn’t no one she liked better, 
zo she gave in to ’em and we 
was married out to Balcombe 
Church. You would a liked to 
see her, Mattie! Oh! but she 
looked that pretty and delicate 
in her weddin’ bunnet wi’ t’ 
marriage flowers on it and t’ 
long veil hidin’ her little white 
fice, and I put up a prayer all 
on a sudden ’at I might make 
her happier than a maid ever 
were afore. It zeemed to me 
’at I cared fur her zo much 
’at her must be happy. ‘Tis 
strange though, a feelin’ like 
that don’t make a woman 
happy, do ’ee know, though at 
first did seem to I as it did. 
Lyddy were zo sweet and 
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gentle it did seem like heaven 
to come back to the house, but 
I did yearn over her, fur I cud 
see she were pinin’. A’terwards, 
when Teddie were born, she 
did tell me all about it, how 
mis’rable she’d a been, and how 
she’d on’y wedded wi’ me to 
please her folk. But I didn’t 
zo much mind hearin’ then, 
because Teddie brought all her 
love with him, love fur hisself 
and love fur me, pressed down 
and runnin’ over,—a tremen- 
jous heap o’ love t’ boy brought. 
And he were a fine youngster, 
Mattie, zo bright and zo know- 
in’ and zo heavy, wi’ golden 
curls all over his head shinin’ 
like— like Lyddy’s used to 
shine, and little fat hands to 
pull my beard wi’ ” The 
old man heaved a long sigh 
and walked forward silently. 
Mattie, her eyes wet with tears, 
stole a hand through his arm 


and pressed it gently. The 
touch recalled her uncle to a 


remembrance of his_ story. 
“ Well, well!” he said heavily, 
“he died, child, he died! In 
t’ middle o’ the night he got 
an attack o’ croup, fightin’ and 
gaspin’ fur breath on Lyddy’s 
knee. She were mad wi’ terror 
and callin’ to me fur hot water 
while I were a-tryin’ to get t’ 
fire lighted in t’ kitchen. When 
I took her the hot water at 
last Teddie were dead; he 
might ha’ been alive to-day if 
wed had t’ fire burnin’ and 
hot water easy to get. Lyddy 
ain’t never been t’ same since ; 
she’ve a worried more over the 
little things, and made me 
a’most angered sometimes, but 
her love ain’t never failed me 
yet, Mattie, and ’tis that as 
matters most of all.” 
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They were nearing the house 
now, and could hear the alarmed 
“cluck” of the hens in the 
farmyard as they ran wildly 
to escape being run over, as a 
light gig started away from 
the backdoor and trotted down 
the hill. 

“Tt be t’ doctor,’ Mr Thatcher 
ejaculated. 

The driver of the gig pulled 
up as he neared them, and 
hailed Mr Thatcher. “A word 
with you, Farmer,” he called 
cheerily, but his face was 
grave. 

Thomas dragged his niece 
forward with him; his ruddy 
face was grey and anxious, 
and the attempts he made to 
speak were futile, his tongue 
was hard and dry. 

“Come, come,” said Dr Smith, 
“it is not so bad as that, 
FarmerThatcher. Mrs Thatcher 
did not call me in, you know, 
I have only been paying hera 
friendly visit ; but I don’t like 
her looks, Thomas, I don’t like 
her looks. She ought to be 
in bed being ‘fed up’ with 
chicken - broth and jelly and 
milk and eggs, or one day she 
will be slipping away from us 
all. Ill look in again to- 
morrow and thoroughly ex- 
amine her. Good morning, 
Farmer.” 

He pulled at the reins and 
started off at a swinging trot 
down the hill, turning round 
in his seat in time to see the 
old man running for the front 
door with Mattie behind him. 

Within the house they found 
Lydia, dressed in her second- 
best black silk, with a grey 
shawl pinned across her chest 
and a capacious apron around 
her waist, helping Pollie to 
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“dish up” the dinner. Thomas 
went up to her very tenderly, 
his great hands shaking as he 
held them out entreatingly: 
“Come along with me, my 
maid, come along with me, 
Lyddy,—Mattie ‘ul see to they 
dishes !” 

They got her to bed, some- 
how; and late that afternoon, 
when the shadows filled the 
corners of the big bed-chamber, 
and the fire threw brilliant 
flashes of light on to the dull 
walls and the patient face of 
the little woman in the big 
bed, she motioned to her niece, 
—“ Mattie,” she said urgently, 
“vou won't let the kitchen fire 
go out?” 

“No, Aunt, no; I’ll run down 
and see to it now, if you like.” 
Mattie spoke soothingly, with 
the air of one humouring a 
loved child. ‘It is a splendid 
little grate,” she continued ; 
“there is always some fire 
alight when I go down in the 
morning, so you will be able 
to have a cup of tea in the 
night without any trouble; I’ll 
bank the fire up well before I 
go to bed.” 

She kissed her aunt gently 
and left the room, and presently 
the two in the room above 
heard her poking the kitchen 
fire. Lydia turned to her 
husband with a strange smile, 
“She doesn’t know, Thomas?” 

“No one knows ’cept thee 
and me, my dear,” he said 
gently. “’Tis our secret, Lyddy 
woman, ’tis our secret;” and 
she did not hear him sigh. 

“T’ve been a-thinkin’,” she 
said weakly, “’at I won’t do it 
no more, Thomas. *T'were just 
& fancy I had fur keepin’ t’ fire 
allers a-burnin’ in memory 0’ 
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Teddie ; and it did zeem to 
catch hold o’ me here, Thomas,” 
—she clutched at her thin 
breast,—*“ until I cud no more 
help goin’ down zo secret and 
quiet in t’night on purpose to 
tend to’t than—than thee cud 
help lovin’ me, Thomas!” She 
smiled at him tenderly, “ You’ve 
a been a patient man to me, my 
darlin’,” she said, “and I have 
cared fur ’ee turble much; but 
I—I think I'll let t’ fire go out 
now ; Teddie won’t be needin’ 
it, do ’ee see, Thomas.” 

“Nay, nay, my woman,” the 
old man said tenderly ; “ thee’ll 
be about ’s brisk as ever ina 
week or two. I'll keep Teddie’s 
fire in by night—after all these 
years it ‘ud be stoopid t’ let 
it out because thee be feelin’ 
poorly. Jl tend to ’t fur thee, 
Lyddy dear.” 

He stooped over her eagerly, 
waiting for the word of thanks 
she had never failed to give 
him for any service rendered 
her in all their life together, 
and when it came he smiled, 
satisfied. Lyddy would be about 
again soon, surely ; he watched 
her eat the corn-flour Mattie 
brought with a sense of relief. 
“Why, thee have got a real 
good appetite, my lamb!” he 
said. 

And Lydia followed his move- 
ments with quiet eyes and 
smiling mouth, but the smile 
was pitiful. 

Through the long hours of 
the night she lay sleepless 
beside the tired old man, listen- 
ing to his breathing, and hardly 
daring to stir lest he should 
wake and reproach himself for 
resting while she was in pain. 
The events of her life passed 
before her rapidly, following 
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close one on the other as her 
pain and weakness increased, 
until all other memories faded 
before that one, persistent and 
dominant, which had been 
nearest to her always—the 
night of Teddie’s death! She 
could feel again the little form 
struggling and fighting for 
breath, and her own agony 
returned with the same sense 
of impotence. Was the fire 
burning, was there any hot 
water in the kitchen? With 
the question the old habit of 
years returned, and the child- 
less mother arose and groped 
her way silently, slowly, and 
painfully down the familiar 
stairs. 

Mattie had a strange dream 
that night: she was wandering 
round and round in a church- 
yard trying to find traces of 
some footsteps she could hear 
quite plainly,—soft, faltering 
footsteps like Aunt Lyddy’s,— 
when some one came behind 
her and shouted— 

“Mattie! Mattie!” She 
sprang up, trembling, hardly 
conscious for an instant, so 
vivid had been her dream, that 
the shout was real: in half- 
strangled tones she called, 
‘Yes, Uncle,” and ran down 
the stairs to the kitchen. It 
was still quite dark, and the 
fire glowed but dully in the 
grate, casting a faint red 
tinge of colour upon Aunt 
Lydia’s placid face where she 
lay upon the hearth - rug. 
Her hand still clasped the 
poker, and Thomas pointed 
to it wildly. ‘Her comed 
down to make up t’ fire; her 
has allers done it every night 
since Teddie died, and now 
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she be dead too. Oh, Lyddy, 
Lyddy !” 

He lifted the still form ten- 
derly in his arms and carried 
his burden to the sofa in the 
parlour, arranging the cushions 
for his wife’s head as he had 
arranged them for her while 
alive; then he walked heavily 
from the room, and Mattie 
heard him shuffling about up- 
stairs, opening and shutting 
drawers noisily. 

It was growing light when 
he came down again, and as 
he entered the parlour a pale 
beam of sunlight stole through 
the side window and fell across 
the table. Thomas unfolded 
the bit of tissue paper he held 
in his hand and laid a tiny 
golden curl in the patch of 
light, gazing at it with dull 
eyes ere he turned to the 
couch. 

“Thee’'ll give me a scrap 0’ 
thy hair, my woman?” he said, 
bending over his wife’s body 
and waiting as if for her to 
speak, He severed a lock from 
the back of her neck and laid 
it beside the curl on the table: 
it looked dull and insignificant 
by comparison. 

But the old husband thought 
otherwise; he pointed to it 
with a smile. “I told ’ee as 
her hair were gold, didn’t I, 
my maid? Just wait until t’ 
zun zhines a bit stronger and 
’ee’ll zee fur theeself!” He 
clasped his wife’s hands around 
the baby curl he had taken 
such pains to find. “’T were 
Teddie’s!” he said _ briefly. 
Then with a face of utter 
misery he shuffled away to 
the kitchen to poke the fire. 
It had burned itself out. 
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FROM THE PAPERS OF A SURVIVOR OF THE MASSACRE 
IN AFGHANISTAN, 1841-42. 


WHEN Sir Alexander Burnes 
and Captain Hugh Johnson 
rode out of the Kohistan Gate 
towards cantonments on the 
afternoon of November 1, 1841, 
life, to their eyes, held promise 
fair as the rich valley that 
smiled at the feet of the en- 
circling mountains. Burnes, 
the British MResident, had 
already grasped many laurels, 
and in four days would attain, 
“supreme at last,” the goal 
for which he had prepared 
himself “by hard study and a 
knowledge of the country.” 
Johnson, three or four years 
his junior, was Paymaster and 
Head Commissariat Officer of 
the Shah’s Army.! But before 
the sun again sank behind the 
snow-capped ranges, Burnes 
lay dead among the ruins of 
their houses, and his companion 
subsequently wrote, “I, who 
had everything at my command 
on the Ist Nov., was a beggar 
on the 2nd.” 

Here is the story of those 
fateful twenty -four hours, as 
told by the survivor :— 


“On the Ist Nov. ’41, I dined at 
Capt. Westmacott’s, Judge Advocate- 
General, in cantonments, to meet my 
friends Grant and Hopkins, and as 
the distance from my house in the 
city was about two miles, and as I 


L 


had been several times warned not 
to go out after nightfall, I slept at 
my friend’s—the first time I had slept 
out of my house since I had been at 
Kabul, two and a half years,—little 
dreaming when I left home it would 
be the last time I should ever see it, 
and that in the course of a few short 
hours the whole of my household, 
with the exception of one or two, 
would be murdered. I was no sooner 
awake in the morning of the 2nd, and 
it was scarcely sunrise, when one of 
my servants came from my house in 
the city to inform me that the work- 
men, who had been for some days 
past employed on a house which I had 
recently purchased, . . . were afraid 
to leave their homes, . . . as they 
were afraid of their property being 
plundered, a rumour having been 
spread during the night that a dis- 
turbance was to take place in the 
city. As I only left the town last 
evening, and I had several Afghan 
acquaintances who, I felt assured, 
would give me the tidings of any 
disturbance likely to arise, I did not 
believe the report ; the more especi- 
ally as from my house adjoining Sir 
Alex. Burnes’ I was in daily inter- 
course with him, . . . and had durin 
our sojourn in Kabul often talke 
over the possibility of an insurrection 
in the town, when we agreed that in 
such a case he and I should join 
our guards and servants together in 
my house, as being more adapted for 
résistance than his own. ad he 
anticipated any plot he would have 
mentioned it tome... . 

“Burnes and I left our houses 
together yesterday evening, . . . he 
to see Sir William Macnaghten, who 
had written to him to visit him on 





1 Supported by an army under Sir John Keane of 21,500 British and native 
troops, Shah Sujah had been reinstated on the Durani throne in 1839, and when 
Keane withdrew he left half his army to assist the envoy, and the British officers 


attached to the Shah’s force, in the final settlement. 
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business connected with the latter’s 
departure, ... and I to dine with 
my friend Westmacott. We parted 
about half-past five p.m. Sir Alex. 
Burnes returned home at about nine 
p.m. of the Ist, 

“ About half an hour after my ser- 
vant left me to return to the city, 
three of my chaprassies came in to re- 
port that a mob had collected in front 
of my house and treasury, and were 
endeavouring to effect an entrance. 

“This alarmed me. I ordered my 
horse to be got ready with the inten- 
tion of proceeding home, but in the 
meantime went to inform Sir W. 
Macnaghten of what I had heard. 
. . « On returning, another of my 
servants had just come in, and he, 
seeing my horse saddled, told me on 
no account to go to the city, as the 
whole street in which my lamented 
friend Sir A. Burnes and [ lived had 
been taken possession of by the in- 
surgents, who were murdering every 
European who came in their way, as 
also every person who was known to 
be a servant toan English gentleman. 
Such being the case, it would have 
been madness in me to proceed alone. 
In the supposition that the General 
would immediately move down a de- 
tachment to suppress the tumult as 
well as to save my treasury and the 
life of the Resident, Sir Alex. Burnes, 
from whom another letter had been 
received imploring immediate assist- 
ance, my horse was kept ready that 
I might accompany the party. 

“T cannot describe . . . the . 


state of suspense I was in, as in the 
event of aid not being sent I but too 
well knew the dreadful fate that 
would attend the whole of my people. 
I went with my friend Westmacott 
on the ramparts to see if anything 
towards the city indicated much dis- 


turbance. I had not been there long 
ere my worst fears were realised by 
observing a dense smoke issuing from 
the direction of our houses... . I 
felt instantly convinced that the 
bloodthirsty scoundrels had set fire 
to them, and the loud rattle of mus- 
ketry too plainly told me that my 
guard, composed of a native officer 
and thirty soldiers, were using their 
best endeavours to maintain their post. 

“The flames increased every mo- 
ment, the rattle of the musketry died 
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mar and then there was a sudden 
lull. 

“T shall never forget the sensation 
of that lull, which was far more ter- 
rific than the noise of the previous 
heavy firing, for I felt instantly 
assured of the horrible butchery that 
was then being perpetrated within 
those walls, . . . 1 could almost fancy 
I heard the shrieks of man, woman, 
and child within my house, as they 
fell beneath the murderous knives of 
our enemy... . 

“The whole day the most horrible 
reports were being brought in to us 

. of murder and plunder. To our 
astonishment no detachment had as 
yet been ordered : hours passed away, 
and no steps taken to quell the in- 
surrection. Our General (a son of 
Mr Elphinstone, the East India Di- 
rector, whose sister married Sir P. 
Malcolm) was paralysed with the 
sudden outbreak, and notwithstand- 
ing the wishes of the Envoy, and the 
urgent entreaties of Burnes, . . . re- 
fused to give any aid, on the plea that 
he had not sufficient troops to guard 
the cantonments. 

“ At the first outbreak the rebels 
did not amount to 100 men, whose 
sole object was to gain possession of 
Burnes’ person and my treasury and 
private property. . . . In the after- 
noon the whole city was a scene of 
frightful confusion, and the rebels 
had increased to thousands, who had 
barricaded all the streets and had 
taken possession of the road from 
cantonments to the citadel in which 
the king resided. .. . 

“ At about 3 p.m. [ was ordered by 
the Envoy to accompany his Military 
Secretary with a message to his 
Majesty. We had to take a round- 
about way to the citadel, about 1} 
miles off, to escape the public road. 
Our ride to and fro was one of some 
danger. . . . On arrival we found 
Shah Sujah completely deserted by 
his own people; he had scarcely a 
servant remaining, and was much 
dejected. He had sent at 12 o'c. 
about 300 of his own sepoys, 
with two guns, into the town. The 
streets were [then] barricaded. After 
a loss of nearly 200 killed and 
wounded, many of whom were being 
brought in when I was present, the 
remnant retired to within the citadel, 
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abandoning the two pieces of artil- 
lery outside the gate... . After de- 
livering our message we returned. I 
had just passed the outward gates of 
the fort when I was met by one of 
my tent-pitchers, who had in the 
morning escaped from my house by 
hiding himself under the flagstones 
of my bathroom. He told me the 
horrible tale, which was afterwards 
confirmed. . . . This heart-rendin 
circumstance seems to have per 
as follows :— 

“Before daylight a well-wisher of 
Burnes’ came to report to him that 
a plot had been hatched during the 
night, which had for its chief object 
his seizure. Mohun Lal, the prince 
of braggarts and impostors, has had 
the audacity to take to himself the 
credit of having warned Burnes of 
this plot on the Ist. This is utterly 
false, as not even the chief conspira- 
tors had settled their plans till late 
at night, and Mohun Lal first heard 
of the conspiracy early on the morn- 
ing of the 2nd, and immediately left 
his house and with his wife and 
children went straight to the Kazil- 
bash quarter of the city, and remained 
there for satety during the insurrec- 
tion. Unfortunately Sir Alex. would 
not be convinced that the man who 


warned him was telling the truth, 


and paid no heed to what he said. 
Shortly after the Wazir, Usman 
Khan, arrived. By this time the 
mob was assembling. The Wazir 
urged him to leave his house and to 
proceed for safety to cantonments. 
Sir Alexander scorned the idea of 
quitting his house, as he had ever 

hope of quelling the disturbance, oe | 
let the worst come to the worst, he 
felt too well assured—alas! to little 
purpose !—that neither the Envoy nor 
General would permit him to be 
sacrificed while in the performance of 
his public duty so long as there were 
5000 troops within two miles of him. 
He sent two of his chaprassies to 
Abdullah Khan, the Atchokye chief, 
and one of the principal conspirators, 
to say that if he would remain quiet 
he would use his best endeavours to 
adjust any grievances of which he 
might have to complain. One chap- 
rassi was killed and the other 
wounded, and no reply was given. 
. +. The whole city was in a state 
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of insurrection by eleven ; the mob 
began to assemble at half-past six. 
. . « The rebels first collected in front 
of Burnes’ house. At this time {he} 
had living with him his brother an 
a bn > roadfoot, who had three 
days before come in from Charikar to 
act as Sir Alexander’s Military Secre- 
tary. ... Burnes, from the top of his 
house, endeavoured to pacify the mob, 
when a ball struck Broadfoot on the 
chest, and he fell, mortally wounded. 
His body was afterwards dragged in- 
to the street, where it remained until 
it was devoured by the dogs of the 
city... . A portion of the mob went 
round to the back part of the prem- 
ises, set fire to the stable, and effected 
an entrance into the garden. Burnes 
then began to fear the worst ; no aid 
had come to his assistance, nor had 
apparently the slightest measure 
been taken to save so valuable a life 
as that which was about to be sacri- 
ficed. He offered the mob any sum 
of money if they would spare his life 
and that of his brother; they re- 

lied : ‘Come down to the garden.’ 

hey did so, in the hope that out of 
so many ruffians two or three might 
raise the voice for their safety. But 
no} sooner had they set foot in the 
garden than the brothers were basely 
massacred, a Mullah . . . being first 
and foremost. .. . 

“Sir A. Burnes was sacrificed to 
the imbecile measures of Gen. Elphin- 
stone, and not to want of decision [on 
his own part]. What could his guard 
have done—composed of a havildar 
and 8 sepoys — against hundreds? 
They were not permitted to fight. 
The walls of the treasury were under- 
mined, and in five minutes the guard 
was butchered. Broadfoot was shot 
through the breast from the street 
while standing in an wpper courtyard 
of the house, so that it was an im- 
possibility that he could have killed 
even one, much less six [as stated in 
some accounts]. 

“The mob . . . speedily increased. 
Having murdered the two brothers, 
their work was easy. They killed all 
that fell in their way, helped them- 
selves to all the property, and burnt 
the house. In the meantime another 
party had effected an entrance into 
my house and treasury. They plun- 
dered the latter, . . . and massacred 
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all my guard, with the exception of 
one individual, and all my servants 
with their wives and children that 
were in the house. Thus were not 
less than 50 individuals of my estab- 
lishment murdered by those fiends of 
Hell. My house was totally destroyed, 
and the only property I had remaining 
were the clothes on my back. 

“The plunder of my treasury, my 
private property, and that of Sir 
Alexander, and seeing that no steps 
were taken to save either the one or 
the other, nor even . . . the life of 
Sir Alexander Burnes, was too great 
a temptation to the inhabitants of 
Kabul, than whom no people on 
earth are more excitable. For five 
hours there was total inactivity as 
regarded military measures for sup- 
pressing the insurrection ; and where 
300 men would have been sufficient 
at 8 a.m., 3000 would have been in- 
sufficient at 11 or 12... . Not only 
I, but several other officers, have 
spoken to the Afghans on the sub- 
ject. There has never been one dis- 
senting voice, that had a small party 
gone into the town prior to the 
plunder of my treasury and the mur- 
der of Burnes, the insurrection would 
have been instantly quashed. This 
was also the opinion of Captain 
Trevor, at that time living in the 
town. ... 

“We were all dismayed and dis- 
heartened at the horrors that had 
been perpetrated this day without an 
effort having been made by our mili- 
tary leader to save the valuable lives 
that had been sacrificed, or in any 
way to quell the rebellion.” ! 


A carefully elaborated, wide- 
spread conspiracy and individ- 
ual causes have been assigned 
as reasons for the outbreak. 
Captain Johnson considered— 


“It was princi 
suggestions of A 


lly through the 
ullah Khan and 
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Aminulah Khan, the Logar chief, 
that the insurrection broke out. . , , 
They had both for a long time been 
very discontented and troublesome, 
On the evening of the lst November 
they, with other chiefs, had gone to 
pay their respects to Sir William 
Macnaghten, previous to the latter's 
departure for Bombay, which was to 
take place on Thursday the 4th, pre- 
paratory to his assuming the Goy- 
ernorship of that Presidency. Sir 
William Macnaghten gave them some 
wholesome advice, which was distaste- 
ful; and whether they were threat- 
ened with a similar fate to Dost 
Mahomed Khan, an exile in India, I 
know not, but on their way home 
after the interview they sent mess- 
ages to various other chiefs saying 
they were all to be transported to 
London—a very common term for 
Afghans to use, although they have 
generally no idea where the place is 
situated, and that now was their 
time to resist. Notwithstanding these 
messages, the above-mentioned gen- 
tlemen met with but little success. 
. .- The mob collected did not amount 
to more than 150, and these were 
almost all the immediate followers of 
these two chiefs, whose intention it 
was not to murder Sir Alex. Burnes, 
but to take him off to the mountains 
and keep him as a hostage for their 
own personal safety. So little did 
Aminulah Khan dream of such suc- 
cess to his plot, that during the night 
he had sent off to Logar for security 
all the females of his family, and 
made other preparatory arrangements 
for his own departure. 


“On arrival at Ferozepur in Dee- 
ember 1842, whilst dining with Lord 
Ellenborough, his lordship conversed 
with me about the Kabul insurrec- 
tion, and stated that he had heard, 
from indisputable authority, that one 
of the chief immediate causes of the 
outbreak was Sir Alex. Burnes’ in- 
trigues with women, and the personal 





1 These and all following extracts are compiled from the original Journals and 
Letters now in my possession, as well as notes and corrections made by Colonel 
Johnson subsequently. The Journals were lent to Sir William Kaye, who noted 
his great indebtedness, with generous testimony to the accuracy of the author— 
unlike another writer, a fellow-prisoner, who laid claim to possessing the only 
authentic records, apparently forgetful of having ‘‘ had access to these Journals, 
and . . « used them freely without acknowledgment” | 
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dislike of Abdullah Khan to Sir 
Alexander, consequent on the latter’s 
having a short time previously en- 
ticed away one of his favourite slave 
irls. I told Lord Ellenborough that 
Finew this to be utterly false ; that 
I was acquainted with the circum- 
stance he alluded to, as also with the 
real culprit; and that Burnes had 
nothing more to say to it than that 
Abdullah Khan had made a complaint 
to him of the transaction, and that 
he—Sir Alexander—had not taken 
sufficient notice of the complaint or 
complainant, as he ought to have 
done. Lord Ellenborough then re- 

lied, ‘I am glad to hear you say so, 
Dut nevertheless I have heard the 
story from such authority that I can 
scarcely doubt it, and I have already 
reported it to the Home Authorities 
as one of the main immediate causes 
of the insurrection.’ 

“T said that probably his lord- 
ship’s authority was Shah Sujah, and 
if so, I would relate a story that, al- 
though it would not redound to the 
king’s credit, would probably explain 
the grounds of his dislike to Burnes. 
The first winter in Afghanistan was 
passed by the king, Sir W. Macnagh- 
ten, and a great portion of the troops, 
in Jelalabad. Sir A. Burnes reported 
to Sir W. Macnaghten that he had 
learnt, from indisputable authority, 
that the king received yearly from 
the Kotwal of the city a sum of Rs. 
40,000 by way of revenue, derived 
from prostitution. The Envoy in- 
Remed the king of this report, and 
... he was strongly advised .. . to 
put an immediate stop to so disgrace- 
ful a mode of enriching himself, as if 
the report should reach the British 
Government his Majesty’s good name 
would be ruined. H.M. replied that 
he would have a stop put to this 
mode of enriching himself, and he 
found out from the Envoy that Burnes 
was his informant. 

“Treferred to Capt. Broadfoot, who 
was standing by, as to whether he 
had not heard the same statement, to 
which he answered in the affirmative. 
His lordship said, ‘ Ah, I never heard 
that before.’” 


But whatever the cause, the 
outbreak, once started, “spread 
like wildfire.” 
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“ All communication between can- 
tonments and the city was cut off. 
From the commencement of the in- 
surrection to the fatal 6th Jan. we 
were confined within the walls of our 
cantonment, except occasionally when 
detachments were sent out to fight 
the enemy or to capture a fort. Many 
were our reverses, and many a brave 
fellow was laid low. .. . 

“On the 4th Nov. our whole stock 
of provisions was surrendered to our 
foe, but by great exertions we man- 
aged to derive some small supplies 
from the surrounding country till the 
commencement of December. But 
great were the sufferings of our garri- 
son. For some time our cattle sub- 
sisted on branches and bark of trees. 
These at last failed us. They then 
died of starvation, and their carcases 
were eaten by our starving followers. 
My friend Westmacott was killed on 
the 10th Nov. while gallantly head- 
ing his party at the storming of a 
fort. I then for a few days took up 
my abode with a very old acquaint- 
ance of mine, Capt. Grant.” 


Scarcity of provisions was 
the immediate danger realised 
as threatening the force. The 
Bengal Commissariat godown 
was a fort held by a subaltern’s 
guard, nearly a quarter of a 
mile outside cantonments, and 
communication with it was 
commanded from the king’s 
garden and a fort belonging to 
Mahomed Sharif, both in pos- 
session of the enemy, who also 
were able to intercept all com- 
munication with the Shah’s 
Commissariat godown owing 
to the fact that— 


“In October 1840, when Dost Ma- 
homed Khan made his appearance in 
the Kohistan, and we were in daily 
expectation of being besieged at 
Kabul, the Envoy and Minister 
ordered me to store up in the Bala 
Hissar as much grain and flour as I 
could possibly purchase. I did s0, 
and put the State to a good deal of 
expense in erecting suitable buildings 
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for its accommodation. In May 1841, 
or six months previous to the Kabul 
outbreak, I received a peremptory 
order from Sir W. M. to take out of 
the Bala Hissar the whole of my 
| a as the king, having got up 
is harem from Ludhiana, was averse 
to Europeans or Hindostanis living 
in the Bala Hissar. I had no alterna- 
tive than to look out for some other 
accommodation for the grain, &c., and 
urchased a fort outside the town 
or Rs. 6000. Had this order not 
been given to me, how widely differ- 
ent would have been our prospects in 
Afghanistan, for to the loss of our 
provisions must be ascribed our re- 
verses in a great measure.” 


The loss was not unforeseen. 
No detachment of sufficient 
strength to reach Lieutenant 
Warren was ever sent, although 
Captain Boyd, the senior Bengal 
Commissariat Officer, entreated 
that “at all risks” the fort 
should be held, and the Gen- 
eral promised further reinforce- 
ments, but promised only. 


“ At about 7 p.M., as no reinforce- 
ment had yet gone, Capt. Boyd... 
asked me to accompany him to the 
General for the purpose of again 
urging and entreating him to lose no 
time to strengthen the garrison of the 
fort. We both . . . pointed out that 
unless our provisions were retained 
at all hazards, the certain result 
would be the starvation of his troops, 
as in the present disturbed state of 
the country we had no hopes of 
obtaining further supplies. 

“The General’s greatest fault was 
his indecision : he approved of what 
we said, but unfortunately asked the 
opinions of others, old and young, 
who had come in during the consulta- 
tion, who were averse to sending re- 
inforcements, as running too great a 
risk in consequence of the necessity 
of first taking Mahomed Sharif’s 
Fort.” 


After many delays and 
counter - orders, the General 
once more promised to comply 
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with the advice of the Com- 
missariat officers. But, ag 
Rochefoucauld has it, “we 
promise according to our 
hopes, we perform according 
to our fears,” and fears beset 


the unfortunate commander on 
The end is briefly 


every side. 
told :— 


“Up early in the hope of seeing 
the godown all safe, but, to my 
sorrow and consternation, heard that, 
after Capt. Boyd and I left the 
General, he had again put off the 
march of the detachment till day- 
break. Inthe meantime Lt. Warren, 
finding his post untenable, had with- 
drawn his detachment by making a 
hole through the wall, and thus were 
all the Bengal commissariat supplies 

. surrendered without a blow to 
our enemy. Nor was this the only 
misfortune during the night. Capt. 
Mackenzie, commanding my godown 
fort, whose repeated and urgent en- 
treaties for a reinforcement had 
neither been complied with nor even 
taken notice of, had been obliged to 
abandon my store of attah, ... and 
with great difficulty cut his way to 
cantonments. We had now no pro- 
visions in store for our army beyond 
this day. The loss of our godowns 
was the crowning act of our mis- 
fortunes, ... 

“ Numbers of people, and especially 
that large and influential tribe the 
Kazilbash, had hitherto kept aloof 
from the struggle pending between 
us and our enemies. However much 
they might have been astonished at 
our inactivity for a day or two, and 
our apparent apathy at the loss of 
our treasure, the murder of the 
Resident and other British officers, 
and at the dangers by which we were 
surrounded from an infuriated and 
bloodthirsty enemy, it never entered 
into their most idle dreams that a 
British force of 5000 men—of whose 
high state of discipline and courage, 
and the wisdom of their leaders, they 
had always heard such high praise— 
would sit down tamely and see them- 
selves bearded at the very gates of 
their cantonments by a few con- 
temptible, ill-armed savages. The 
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eyes, however, of the whole Afghan 
nation were now opened. Every 
man was our enemy, and in lieu of 
the high character which we had 
hitherto borne we were looked upon 
with utter contempt.” 


Nor can this be wondered at, 
when the rabble were crowding 
unchecked 


“from far and wide to participate in 
the booty of the Feringi sug—English 
dogs—each man taking away with him 
as much as he could carry, and to 
this we were all eye-witnesses. . . . 

“The enemy had, however, since 
the struggle began, gained confidence 
while our people had been daily and 
hourly losing it.” 


Thus it may be seen that if 
there was confusion in Kabul 
city, there was confusion worse 
confounded in the British lines. 
Poor comfort is it if parallels 
lack to the extraordinary spec- 
tacle of a British army re- 
maining practically inactive 
for weeks, whilst insurrection 


gathered strength, and the 


cold shadow of starvation 
threatened to complete disgrace 
with disaster. All know Nap- 
oleon’s valuation of men with- 
out a man. Here there was 
endless “ blathering of doings,” 
but nothing done At a 
juncture where every moment 
was of importance, the A.A.G. 
had to spend hours in urging 
his chief to a decision on some 
point of emergency. Note 
must be made, in passing, of 
the chivalrous efforts of the 
Staff to shield their unhappy 
commander, though they in- 
curred odium through connec- 
tim with his pitiable in- 
capacity. Incapable or not— 
he was racked with fever and 
theumatic gout — Elphinstone 
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was in command, and could not 
be superseded by his own 
subordinates. One hope of a 
modus vivendi did flicker for a 
moment, but only to a speedy 
extinction :— 


“Last night Capt. Grant, A.A.G., 
told me that he and the other Staff 
officers had with great difficulty per- 
suaded the General to lay himself u 
and make over the whole and sole 
control of cantonments to Brigadier 
Shelton, in consequence of the long 
illness from which his body and his 
mind have both suffered. Brig. 
Shelton arrived this day in canton- 
ments from the Bala Hissar to assist 
with his advice, and to take command, 
and great hopes are entertained of a 
favourable change in the state of 
affairs. Ere noon, and when Shelton 
was ordering certain arrangements, 
Gen. Elphinstone hobbled up to him 
on ‘his crutches, and gave him to 
understand that although he had 
called him in to cantonments, he— 
Gen. E. — was still commanding 
officer, and no new arrangements 
were to made without his 
authority.” 


Yet Shelton’s advent was 
marked by some attempt at 
action, and success for a 
moment showed her face to 
the harassed garrison on Nov- 
ember 13. 


“The enemy in great force on the 
Bémaru hills to west of cantonments. 
A detachment under Brig. Shelton 
ordered to drive them off. Three 
divisions formed the advance, gal- 
lantly ascended the height and put 
the enemy to flight, with the excep- 
tion of a small y of cavalry who 
calmly waited on the brow of the hill 
till our troops had reached the sum- 
mit, when they charged them down 
again. For a few minutes all was 
confusion, friend and foe mixed 
together. Our party, however, rallied, 
and drove them up the steep ascent 
again, the cavalry joining in the 
pursuit with such vigour that the 
enemy had not time to drag off their 
two guns. One was _— and 

B 
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brought into cantonments. As it 
was nearly dusk, and there were no 
means of bringing off the other, it 
was spiked and capsized down the 
hill. The enemy suffered a good 
deal. . . . All night there were great 
wailings and lamentations on the hill, 


from the relatives of those who had 
fallen, who had come to carry off the 


corpses.” 

Ten days later the most im- 
portant engagement of the dis- 
astrous campaign was fought. 


“ Brig. Shelton, with a detachment 
of about 700 cavalry and infantry 
and one horse-artillery gun, left can- 
tonments this morning at 3 o’c. for 
the purpose of driving the enemy out 
of Bémaru. The plan of attack was 
to gain the heights above the village 
a little before daybreak, and after 
giving the enemy a round or two to 
charge down upon them. The height 
was gained, and some of the enemy 
were seen—there were not 100 men 
—sitting quietly by their watchfires, 
talking and smoking, in utter ignor- 
ance of our movements. The gun 
opened upon them just at daybreak. 
This was followed by a volley of 
musketry, and Major Swayne of the 
5th N.I. was ordered with a party 
down to the village to drive them 
out, . . . The village, unlike almost 
every Afghan village, was an open 
one. ... The firing had been heard 
in the town, and early as it was, the 
enemy were seen collecting from the 
city on the opposite extremity of the 
hill. Between the two hills of Bemaru 
is a gorge leading from the city toa 
large plain to the west. Brig. Shel- 
ton, with half of his force and the 
GOR, «+ ones by manual labour 
and by the aid of ropes up a steep 
hill, . . . moved near to the brow of 
the hill over the gorge, and posted 
Maj. Kershaw of H.M. 13th L.I., 
with a party, on the height over the 
village as a support to Maj. Swayne. 
The latter never succeeded in any 
enterprise he undertook. . . . He 
failed in his attempt to drive the 
enemy from Bémaru, and reascended 
the heights. The probabilities are 
that Swayne did not make any great 
effort... . 

“In the meantime the sun had 
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risen, and the enemy’s infantry and 
cavalry were collecting in large num- 
bers both on the hills opposite to the 
Brigadier’s position and on the plain 
to the N.W. Opposite the Brigadier, 
on the hill nearing the city, our mus- 
ketry was of little use, as the enemy 
were out of its range; but the match- 
locks of their infantry, which carry 
twice as far as ours, did a deal of 
execution amongst our ranks. Our 
one gun for a long time kept the 
enemy from a nearer approach. The 
vent at last became so hot that the 
artillerymen could not serve it, and 
they were running out of ammuni- 
tion. The position of the Brigadier 
was not a good one, as between him 
and the brow of the hill . . . was 
some rising ground which prevented 
his seeing what the enemy were about 
on the face of the hill, . . . up which 
from the gorge those in cantonments 
could observe the Afghans gradually 
crawling. Suddenly a small party, 
not, apparently, more than 40 or 50, 
made a rush, armed with knives, 
Our infantry was panic-struck, and 
immediately turned and fied. The 
artillerymen stood to their gun; 
three out of the six were killed, 
and the gun, horse, and limber were 
in the possession of the enemy. After 
retreating about 200 paces our in- 
fantry were again brought into order. 

. . The party who had taken the 
gun were footmen. . . . As a matter 
of course, they could not maintain 
their footing for any length of time. 
. . . A party of Anderson’s Horse 
charged and retook the gun; the 
few Afghans, who must have been 
astonished at their success, immedi- 
ately fled, taking with them the lim- 
ber and horses. 

“. . . While our party were 
behaving so ill, great consternation 
prevailed amongst the enemy’s cavalry 
on the plains, as their chief, Abdullah 
Khan, had been mortally wounded, 
and they themselves were flying with 
great ao towards the city. 
. -- The infantry, without knowing 
the cause, followed their example. 
Had Brig. Shelton at this time re- 
turned to cantonments all would 
have been well; or had he been 
well reinforced by the General to 
follow up the flying enemy ; or had 
the General recalled the Brigadier 
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and ordered out fresh troops after 
the enemy, to such a length had 
panic... spread among them... 
and through the whole city, that the 
latter would have been in our posses- 
sion in two or three hours. .. . 

“ We, however, remained station- 
ary, and the General sent the Brig- 
ae out fresh horses, a limber, and 
a large supply of ammunition, but no 
second gun. The enemy on nearing 
the city were met by a large rein- 
forcement, and seeing our usual in- 
activity immediately came back. At 
this time their numbers could not 
be less than 5000 infantry and 7000 
cavalry; the hill was completely 
covered with the former, and the 

lain to the west blackened with the 
atter; while our small force had 
been in numbers greatly diminished, 
besides having been employed on a 
bitterly cold morning from 3 0’. 
to the present hour—1ll. In addi- 
tion to which one-half of our men 
were still on the heights above 
Bémaru, so that the party with 
Brig. Shelton had to bear the brunt 
of the greater portion of the enemy’s 
force. For a long time our only gun 
again kept the enemy at bay, who, 
although they remained out of reach 
of our muskets, dealt death amongst 
our ranks with their matchlocks. 
Not a man of our force could show 
his head without a certainty of being 
shot. Both European soldiers and 
natives became discouraged, and 
would not obey the orders of their 
officers. The sergeant of the artillery 
—no officer was with him—seeing the 
state of affairs, and fearing the cap- 
ture of the gun in the event of 
another attack from the Afghans, 
asked, and obtained, permission to 
limber up. No sooner was this done 
than the enemy again made a rush 
as before, not being observed till 
within 15 paces of our troops. .. . 
Cavalry and infantry were immedi- 
ately panic-struck, and fled with the 

test precipitation down the hill. 

© sooner was this observed by the 
Afghan cavalry than the whole of 
them . . . charged right over the 
hill with splendid effect, to the utter 
discomfiture of our party. . . . Friend 
and foe were so mixed up together 
that, although within easy range of 
our guns from cantonments, we could 


not open fire. . . . As before, the 
artillerymen were the last to leave, 
and it was a glorious sight to see 
those brave men dashing down the 
steep descent at the most furious 
rate in the midst of thousands of the 
enemy’s cavalry, regardless of every- 
thing but the safety of their gun. 
On reaching the plain below they 
were, however, so surrounded that 
they were at last obliged to abandon 
it. . . . The gun was nobly defended, 
. » . but what could four men do 
against thousands of cavalry? And 
yet, although surrounded, . ... these 
four men dashed down the hill at 
full speed, and would have brought 
it safely into cantonments had it not 
upset at the foot of the hill. 
Interspersed as they were with our 
troops, had the enemy followed up 
their success by coming on to can- 
tonments, I think that the capture 
of them would have been an easy 
matter, as our guns would have been 
useless. But, strange to say, no 
sooner was the one gun abandoned 
. than the cavalry, well under 
subjection to some chief, wheeled as 
it were at word of command, and 
left our troops . . . without further 
molestation.’ 


Thus, black as the 23rd Nov- 
ember stands out in this sad 
history of failure, it yet had 
gleams of brightness; nor, in 
judging Shelton, must it be 
overlooked that he was not in 
unfettered command, and was 
attempting to carry out the 
plans of others against his 
own judgment. But the fight 
on Bémaru had outcome dire 
as that on Amajuba. This de- 
feat clinched the fate of the 
Kabul force. Of the melan- 
choly depths to which they 
rapidly fell the following ex- 
tracts sufficiently testify :— 


“The enemy burnt the bridge over 
the Kabul river in open day, not 
above 350 yards from cantonments, 
and in presence of 5000 British 
troops, with the ramparts of their 
garrison bristling with cannon. Com- 
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ment on such insult offered to us is 
needless. The bridge is not of much 
use to us at this season, as the river 
is fordable, but the disgrace attach- 
ing to our military authorities for 
permitting the destruction is in- 
delible. ... 

“The name of our troops is daily 
more and more tarnished. .. . 

“By starving our camp-followers 
we had food for this day. By night 
the godown was empty. .. . 

“Our men are told not to fire upon 
the Afghans, without the most urgent 
necessity, for fear of putting a stop 
to the good feeling existing on their 
part!!! 

“To-day a flock of sheep belonging 
to cantonments was grazing outside, 

. under the care of the shepherd. 
Two men attacked him close under 
where our sentries with loaded mus- 
kets were standing. The shepherd 
fled, and so did the two men with the 
flock of sheep, and drove them along 
the whole face of cantonments. Re- 
port made to the General, whose reply 
was ‘they had no business to go out- 
side’! And all this time our garri- 
son are starving. ... 

“The Sirdars sent word to the 
Envoy that, in consequence of our 
delay in starting, their followers 
began to fear we would not leave 
Kabul. They therefore demanded as 


a pledge ... we would make over 
to them immediately all the forts 
around cantonments. ... Sir Wil- 


liam ordered the General to comply 
with this demand, and in the even- 
ing sad was the sight when we 
saw our garrisons withdrawn, on 
being relieved by those of the 
enemy... . 

“Orders sent by the Envoy and 
General to Col. Palmer at Ghazni to 
deliver it up to—no longer our 
enemies, but—our new allies ///” 


As regards the “allies” it is 
necessary to examine another 
phase of the doings at Kabul. 
Not only did the distressful 
state of the General hamper 
operations, but, as too often 
happens, there were the fre- 
quently conflicting demands of 
diplomacy to complicate the 





situation. For instance, the 
Envoy had objected to the 
occupation of one strategic 
point—Mahomed Sharif’s fort 
—because he “did not deem it 
politic 1” 

The insurgents on November 
24 gained a most important re- 
inforcement by the return of 
Mahomed Akbar Khan. 


“On our arrival in Kabul, in 
August 1839, Mahomed Akbar fled 
with his father, Dost Mahomed Khan, 
to Khulm in Tartary. Thence he 
went to Bokhara in expectation of a 

ood reception from the king, in 
leu of which Mahomed Akbar was 
thrown into prison, and for a long time 
occupied the same apartment — the 
bottom of a well—with Col. Stoddart. 
After a time Mahomed Akbar effected 
his escape, and for many months was 
a houseless and penniless wanderer in 
Tartary. . . . In October Mahomed 
Akbar, when on the Afghan frontier, 
made an overture through Burnes 
that he would surrender himself if a 
quarter of a lac of rupees were settled 
upon him for life.” 


Now Mahomed Akbar was 
“top dog.” By prompt in- 
timidation he checked even 
the scanty supplies the Com- 
missariat officers, with unceas- 
ing exertions, had till then 
secured from the surrounding 
districts. He knew, as well as 
Wellington, that “a starving 
army is actually worse than 
none.” Nine days after the 
action on Bémaru Captain 
Johnson wrote :— 


“Told Sir William of our — 
only eight days’ supply in store, an 

that all hopes of procuring more were 
at an end. I took the liberty of 
entreating that some decision might 
be come to as to our ultimate fate, as 
but three days’ more were remaining 
to consider of it, as, in the event of a 
retreat to Jelalabad being determined 
on, we must carry with us 5 out of 
the 8 days’ supplies now in the go- 
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down. He replied that he was glad 
I had spoken to him on the subject, 
as he sh convineel that although we 
might possibly continue to go on 
from hand to mouth for a few days 
longer, it was impossible we could 
exist throughout the winter,—‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘let us wait two days longer, 
as something may turn up in the 
meantime.’ ” 

Yet what could delay do? 
On what ground did the most 
optimistic augur that the womb 
of the future could be preg- 
nant with fortunate accident ? 
“The standing luck of the 
British army” to pull through 
in the end does not avert 
catastrophe in the interim. 
Whilst Macnaghten trusted 
the x in the problem would 
resolve in his favour, the 
Governor-General was _ re- 
signedly anticipating the worst! 
Two courses lay before the 
British leaders at Kabul, to 
remain—which could only be 
done in safety within the walls 
of the Bala Hissar—or to re- 
treat. But— 


“Sir William Macnaghten had, 
from the first day that a retreat was 
proposed, been averse to the measure, 
as not only sacrificing the army but 
the best interests of the State, for the 
latter of which he would be the 
chiefly responsible person. He had 
twice or thrice asked my opinion as 
to whether the Commissariat could 
subsist the force if it retreated into 
the Bala Hissar. My reply was 
‘Yes,’ as unless his Majesty had per- 
mitted the inhabitants to take out 
their supplies from the citadel, I felt 
convinced there must be a large 
—— of grain, . . . and further, 

t I had information of large stores 
of grain being in the Beni Hissar, 
if miles from the Bala Hissar ; and 
at anyrate we would always have 
3000 men to spare for foraging, or to 
make a descent upon the city. Sir 
William had also no faith in the 
promises of the Sirdars to conduct us 
safely to Jelalabad.” 


Unhappily he had faith in 
his own power to play on 
their cupidity and untrust- 
worthiness. 


“ Aminulah Khan was at this time 
the man of most influence amongst 
the Kabul Chiefs, and Sir William, 
it ap thought if he could be 
seized the conspiracy would be at an 
end. . . . Imagining that Mahomed 
Akbar Khan was more favourably 
inclined to us than others, in an 
unfortunate moment he listened to a 
proposal from him to seize and give 
up Aminulah Khan, offering . . . at 
the same time some most extravagant 
pecuniary awards, as also that he 
and his posterity should for ever 
hold the office of Prime Minister to 
Shah Sujah and his descendants.” 


The Sirdar intimated his 
acceptance, and invited the 
Envoy to a conference next day 
—December 23. But the wily 
Afghan’s intent was to seize 
not his confrére but the Envoy, 
no match for him in the tor- 
tuous diplomacy and duplicity 
of the East. All unwitting of 
the counterplot, Sir William 
proceeded to the interview 
with only three officers and a 
handful of mounted troops as 
escort. 


os ony a i A ae me 
e imagined that they he 

a» from the direction in which 
the interview was taking place, and 
numerous reports were abroad, some 
in consequence of the Envoy’s having, 
in passing out of cantonments, told 
Capt. Boyd to lay in fifty days’ 
supplies, without giving any explana- 
tion as to this order, when we had 
all along been expecting to march in 
a day or two... . 

“T was on the ramparts all the 
time the Envoy was at the con- 
ference, and I neither heard any 
shots nor did I see any symptom of 
a tumult. I, for one, had not the 
slightest suspicion on the 23rd that 
the Envoy and Trevor had been 
maltreated... . 
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“9 and 10 o’c. struck, but not 
a word had transpired as to the 
disappearance of the Envoy, beyond 
the reports of one or two people. 
The interview took place at little 
more than a quarter of a mile from 
our walls, but being in a sort of 
hollow we could not see what was 
occurring. Appearances of foul play 
were certainly suspicious. As the 
afternoon wore on the whole plain 
towards Syah Sung and Mahmud 
Khan’s fort was filled by degrees 
with armed men, and the garrisons 
of the different forts were greatly 
strengthened. After sunset the 
crowds dispersed.” 


An end to surmise came 
next day. The Envoy had 
been assassinated, his body 
subjected to foul outrage. 


On the vexed question of 
retreat, at issue between ‘the 
British leaders, the Jeurnal 
says little. As to a suffi iency 
of supplies being procure ble or 
not in the Bala Hissar—the 
pivot of Shelton’s objection to 
that move—the writer’s opinion 
has been quoted. Assuredly 
he had deep conviction of the 
criminal futility of delay, and 
that he was not blind nor un- 
warned to the dangers attend- 
ant on a march to Jelalabad is 
evident from passages such as— 


“How dreary a prospect we have 
before us, having to traverse 90 
miles ere we can get into a mild 
climate, and the greater part of this 
distance through snow, now upwards 
of a foot deep, and the thermometer 
at night below zero. 

“Several of my native friends . . . 
tell me that our safety in the retreat 
depends solely upon ourselves, that 
no reliance is to be placed on the 
promises of any of the Chiefs, and 
more especially Mahomed Akbar 
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Nor was this the worst, 
Catastrophe trod hard on the 
heels of catastrophe, for before 
nightfall the British leaders 
had consented to withdraw, 
on terms too humiliating for 
comment. 

So closed the year, and 
nothing can better describe 
the unhappy state of that 
British force than the two 


brief entries on the days of 
festivity and greet- 


annual 
ing :— 


and 
Dined 


“Christmas Day — dismal 
melancholy in the extreme. 
at Grant’s. 

“New Year’s Day. God grant we 
may never see such another !” 


Khan. Mullah Ahmed Khan told 
me that Mahomed Akbar has sworn 
he will get hold of our ladies as a 
pledge for the return of his own 
wives and family, as also that he will 
annihilate our whole army, with the 
exception of one man, who shall 
escape to Jelalabad: that this shall 
be a warning to the Feringies in 
future not to meddle with his country. 
Everyone of them will, now that they 
are in a measure paid beforehand, do 
his utmost to destroy us.” 


Yet Shelton, who hed urged 
this measure almost frm the 
first, should of all present best 
have known what miseries re- 
treat entailed. The passage of 
the Beresina was still within 
men’s memories, and his own 
services in the Peninsula in- 
cluded the retreats to Corunna 
and from Burgos. Moreover, 
even allowing with Napier that 
the latter withdrawal was not 
made under exceptionally easy 
conditions, as Wellington as- 
serted, at any rate neither he 
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nor Moore had been hampered 
to the extent the Kabul force 
must be, with camp-followers 
outnumbering the fighting men 
by about three to one, much 
baggage, most inadequate 
transport and supplies, and 
the presence of women and 
little children. 

Some degree of finality was 
at length arrived at, and on 
the evening of January 5 
“Capt. Grant came up and said, 
‘Thank God, I have got the General 
to push on at all hazards to-morrow, 
through the Khurd Kabul Pass.’ 
Had this advice been followed, and 
nothing was meg he yd by sacrificing 
our e, an roper arrange- 
ments neler nd ap qn ites 
saved the Kabul army.” 

About nine on the morning 
of “the fatal sixth” the van- 
guard moved off “without the 
slightest molestation,” yet pro- 
gress was retarded “ owing to 
want of preparations before- 
hand.” Though every hour lost 
told against a successful issue 
and increased the gathering 
Afghan hordes, the unfortunate 
General, “with that indecision 
and vacillation which had 
hitherto been our bane, . 
again altered his mind,” until 
finally the A.A.G. was forced 
to give the order for the rear 
to move off in defiance of his 
entreaties for further delay. 
Thus the retreat commenced. 
Retreat! Had Kipling’s junior 
Staff Officer been present, his 
comment on the retirement of 
the “Fore and Aft” would 
have been emphatically ap- 
plied: “Retire in disorder! It 
was a bally run!” Only they 
ran very slowly, and it was of 
individuals alone that it could 
be said “they came again.” 


Mismanagement did not end 
at starting :-— 


“No camp equipage, with the ex- 
ception of two or three small tents, 
being up, our troops bivouacked the 
whole night in the snow, without a 
particle of wood to light a fire. No 
encamping ground being marked out, 
the regiments as they arrived knew 
not where to go, and the whole scene 
was one of fearful confusion. . . . 

“About half-past seven a.m. the 
advance-guard moved off. It had 
much difficulty in forcing itself ahead 
of the baggage and camp-followers, 
all of whom had already proceeded 
onward without any order given or 
bugle being sounded. Among the 
latter were several sepoys. 

“ Discipline is at an end.” 


And this before twenty-four 
hours had elapsed ! 


“At starting this morning it was 
the General’s intention to proceed 
through the Khurd Kabul Pass to 
Khurd Kabul, and as it was not 
above 1 p.m. when the advance ar- 
rived at Butkhak, having only come 
about 5 miles, it was with no slight 
degree of sorrow we got the order to 
halt. I was riding with Capt. Grant, 
A.A.G., at about five paces in rear of 
the General, when, at the suggestion 
of Maj. Pottinger and Capt. Skinner, 
he was prevailed upon to allow a 
letter to be written to Mahomed 
Zaman Khan, and to halt for a reply. 
The note was written in my presence 
and sent off. This evil advice further 
increased our difficulties. When 
Grant and myself saw what was 
done, the former immediately en- 
treated of the General not to halt, 
and to place no faith in others than 
ourselves ; but, as usual, this counsel 
was unheeded... . 

“ By halting we lost one more day 
—we left Kabul with only 5 days’ 
half rations to take us to Jelalabad, 
and no forage for cattle, with no 
prospect of getting any —and sub- 
jected our unfortunate troops, already 
nearly paralysed with cold, to another 
night of the snow, and no shelter in 
this inclement region. On arrival at 
Butkhak the enemy had very greatly 
increased around our position, and we 
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heard that Mahomed Akbar Khan 
was with them... . 

“ The General, and Major Pottinger 
as Political Agent, entered into com- 
munication with Mahomed Akbar 
Khan. The latter agreed to protect 
the troops on condition of Major 
Pottinger and Capts. Lawrence and 
Mackenzie going over to him as 
hostages for Gen. Sale’s evacuation 
of Jelalabad, but that the troops 
should not proceed further than 
Tezin till information should be 
received of the General’s march. 
This was agreed to, and the three 
officers went over to the Sirdar. 

“Had the force marched this day, 
we would in three hours have been 
clear of the snow of the high table- 
land of Khurd Kabul, and have 
reached the far milder climate of 
Tezin by 2 p.m., with the greater 
portion of our European and native 
soldiers, as scarcely an Afghan was 
to be seen, and not a man was ready 
for us at the Tunga Tariki, where on 
the 10th the whole native part of 
our army was annihilated. This 
movement, by outwitting Mahomed 
Akbar, would likewise have pre- 
vented his sending on ahead the news 
of our approach, in order to raise the 
country for opposition to us... . 

“Our progress was again impeded 
by that evil which always attends 
Hindustani armies — camp-followers 
—who as soon as a shot was fired in 
front instantly fell back upon the 
rear, and vice versd. ... 

“By the word enemy I mean the 
natives of the country, for by this 
time we were well assured that every 
man was our enemy, in so far that, 
although many had no hostile — 
against us individually, they woul 
murder us for the sake of murder 
and the faintestjhope of booty.” 


A beaten British army is 
terrible, and, thank God, rare 
enough. This fugitive rabble 


was not only beaten, — it 
was disgraced. Incompetency 
amongst officers, indiscipline 
amongst men, was its record. 
A record to be atoned for by 
the direst suffering for all, the 
supreme sacrifice for many, and 
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individual acts of such high 

courage and patient endurance 

as may take front rank for all 

time in the annals of our race, 
It is sorry reading :— 


“The scene of slaughter was dread- 
ful. All baggage was abandoned. 
The enemy not only poured in a 
murderous fire from every rock and 
cave in the heights on each side, but 
descended into the Pass and slew men, 
women, and children. The whole 
road for a distance of 5 miles is cov- 
ered with dead and dying. Our loss 
this day was computed at about 3000, 
or one-sixth part of our people. The 
37th N.I. lost more than half its men, 
and other corps in proportion. Even 
those who remained could scarcely 
move or hold a musket, from their 
feet and hands being frost-bitten ; 
and to add to our misery snow began 
to fall on our arrival at Khurd 
Kabul. ... 

“Every man among us thought 
that ere many hours he was doomed 
to die, either by cold, or hunger, or 
butchered by our enemies — for if 
attacked, although we might for a 
short time hold out, nothing could 
eventually save us. . . 

“Hundreds of poor wretches, men 
and women, who had not been for- 
tunate enough to seize any animal to 
carry them, or having done so had 
been dispossessed of them by others 
stronger than themselves, were left 
to die like dogs in the road, or to be 
butchered by the enemy. The sight 


was fearful.” 


But set against that such an 
incident as the stand made by 
a handful of officers to give the 
infantry a chance :— 


“On arriving within two miles of 
Jagdalak, where the descent into the 
valley commences, we observed the 
hills on each side of the road were 
occupied by the enemy, who with 
their long jezails fired upon us the 
whole way, and again the road was 
covered with dead and dying. We 
were so thick a mass that every shot 
told on some part or other of our 
column. On the advance arriving in 
the valley, and being hard pressed, 
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we took up a position on the first 
height we came to, and near some 
ruined walls. As scarcely any Euro- 
peans of the advance now remained, 
and the enemy were increasing, the 
General called several officers, about 
20 of us, to form line and show a 
front. We had scarcely done so 
when my friend Capt. Grant, who 
was next to me, received a ball 
through his cheek, which broke his 
jaw. I lifted him off his horse, and 
seated him on the ground. Nothin 

could exceed the bravery display 

by Brig. Shelton, who commanded 
the rear-guard. He was like a bull- 
dog assaulted on all sides by a lot of 
curs trying to get a snap at his head, 
tail, and sides. Shelton’s small band 
was attacked by horse and foot, and 
although the latter were fifty to one, 
not a man dared to come close. The 
few of us with Gen. Elphinstone, 
who had formed line to show front 
to the enemy when we were await- 
ing, were so delighted, not only at 
the courage displayed by Shelton but 
at his manceuvres to keep off the 
enemy, that we cheered him in true 
English fashion as he descended into 
the valley, notwithstanding we at the 
time were acting as targets for the 
marksmen of the enemy on the hills.” 


And in that last appalling 
struggle in the shambles of 
Gandamak— 


“Our Troops at length got to the 
top of the Pass, where a Sooke of 
trees and bushes had been formed 
across the road. The Ghilzis were 
ying in wait for the result among 
the hills, This was soon apparent. 
The greatest confusion ensued—again 
were the horrid yells of the enemy 
heard, and again were more victims 
added to those who had fallen. 
‘Onward’ was still the word. About 
a mile further a second barrier was 
encountered, and the results [were] 
similar to those of the former, the 
enemy still pursuing in increased 
numbers close upon the rear. When 
near Surkab some officers, seeing all 
chance of escape was over, pushed on 
by themselves for Jelalabad, every 
one of whom, with the exception of 
Dr Brydon, were killed. Three 
(among whom was Captain Hopkins 
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of the Shah’s 6th, and one whose 
ace | 


I had enjoyed for years 
cw had reached within sight of 
elalahad when attacked and mur- 
dered.” 


When day broke on January 
13 some 20 officers, 45 Euro- 
pean soldiers, and a few Sepoys 
had reached Gandamak :— 


“Here was a fresh body of the 
enemy, .. . every hut in the country 
had poured forth its inhabitants to 
murder and plunder. Our men had 
not above one or two rounds of am- 
munition left. They still, though so 
small a band, determined never to 
surrender to the enemy while life 
remained : their numbers were as 1 
to 100, and most of them were already 
wounded. — 

“A messenger from the chief of 
the district arrived and inquired for 
the senior officer. This was Major 
Griffiths, 37th N.I., who accompanied 
the messenger in the hope of per- 
suading him to exert his influence to 
save the lives of the small band of 
Europeans that still remained. [Be- 
fore, ] however, the Major had reached 
the chief the enemy had called upon 
the Europeans to surrender and give 
up their arms. An attempt was then 
made by a few to disarm them by 
force ; this was resisted, blows were 
exchanged, and a contest between the 
two parties was thus brought on. A 
rush was made by the infuriated and 
savage mob. Further resistance was of 
no avail, and in the space of five min- 
utes every man, with the exception of 
Capt. Soutar of 44th Queen’s, who had 
wrapped around him his regimental 
colours, and five soldiers taken prison- 
ers, were massacred. .. . 

“Thus perished, after dreadful suf- 
ferings, the remnants of an army that 
had left Kabul seven days previously, 
composed of 4500 fighting men and 
13,000 camp-followers.” 


When disaster closed down 
on the retreating force, the 
Sirdar’s proffered hospitality 
alone gave chance of safety for 
the ladies and children, with 
whom General Elphinstone 
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sent the married officers. 
Hostages had been insisted 
on from the first as pledge 
for fulfilment of the treaty. 
Finally Elphinstone accept- 
ed Mahomed Akbar’s invita- 
tion to confer with a view 
to staying the massacre, and 
accompanied by Brigadier 
Shelton and Captain Johnson, 
who acted as interpreter, went 
to the Afghan leader on the 
evening of January 11. He 
had demanded Shelton and 
Johnson as hostages, but once 
in his hands, though they were 
treated with exceeding kind- 
ness and apparent sympathy, 
all were prisoners, and to their 
dismay speedily discovered that 
instead of being conducted to 
Jelalabad they, with the ladies 
and other captives, were to be 
taken at once into the Laghman 
valley :— 


“To argue this point with Ma- 
homed Akbar is useless, we are com- 
pletely in his power. He has his 
own private ends to obtain, and we 
must submit... . 

“We mounted our horses, and, in 
company with the Sirdar and his 
party, rode down the Pass, which 

re fearful evidence to the struggle 
of last night [January 10]. We passed 
some 500 dead bodies, among which 
were several Europeans, . . . stripped 
stark naked, and covered with ee 
gaping wounds.” 


They were to be envied in- 
deed to whom Death had come 
speedily ; starvation and tor- 
ture were the lot of any who 
escaped from the grim Passes, 
to drag out in lifelong slavery 
a miserable existence. 

Leaving Tezin, with its 
ghastly relics, the party pushed 
up the rough road of the Udruk 
Budruk Pass. Amongst the 
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rocky crannies of the defiles 
some unhappy survivors of the 
Hindu camp - followers had 
sought precarious shelter, as 
much from the biting wind as 
the pitiless foe :— 


“They had not a rag to cover 
themselves, and were all more or less 
frost-bitten, wounded, and starving. 
The poor wretches were huddled 
together in thirties and forties so as 
to impart to each other a little animal 
heat, as other warmth was denied 
them by the barren, inhospitable 
wilderness around... . 

“Happiness is comparative, and 
truly fortunate did Gen. Elphinstone, 
Brig. Shelton, and mye consider 
ourselves, when one of our Afghan 
attendants told us to accompany him 
inside a wretched cowshed, which on 
our first entrance was so blackened 
from the dense smoke, from a good 
blazing fire in the centre of the hut, 
that we could see none of the objects 
around us until we had stretched 
ourselves at length on the floor, and 
consequently out of the reach of the 
smoke, when we perceived our com- 
panions to be three or four half- 
starved Hindustanis who had ac- 
companied our party. Our attendant 
wished to eject them, but we too truly 
sympathised with their sufferings to 
permit such an act of tyranny.” 


Their road next day led over 
the rapid Panjsher river, and 
thence through “ a most barren, 
inhospitable country, without 
a blade of grass or drop of 
water to be seen until” they 
approached Tigri. They were 
then within 30 miles of Jelala- 
bad, but the most hopeful were 
compelled to relinquish all idea 
of immediate release or suc- 
cour when the morrow brought 
orders to proceed farther up 
the valley to Badiabad. 

In Mahomed Shah Khan’s 
fort, on the outlying slopes of 
the mighty mountain but- 
tresses that swell up to the 
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everlasting snows of the Hindu 
Kush, upwards of three months 
were quietly passed. News of 
the outside world reached them 
at times, and communication 
with their friends was not 
entirely interdicted. 

In April came a change in 
their fortunes. On the 16th 
Pollock’s _ relieving force 
marched into Jelalabad; but 
nine days previously Sale had 
completely defeated Mahomed 
Akbar and captured three 
standards — afterwards de- 
posited in the Royal Hospital 
at Chelsea. According to the 
Records of the 13th LL, 
which with the 35th N.I. had 
formed “the Illustrious Garri- 
son,” “By about 7 A.M. the 
battle was over, and the enemy 
in full retreat in the direction 
of Laghman.” Here the story 


is taken up by the Journal :— 


“Whilst sitting with the Nazir 
who has charge of us, at about half- 
past one, a man came in great haste 
and whispered something in his ear. 
Without saying a word he instantly 
armed himself cap-d-pie, and went 
out of the fort. All was surmise. In 
two or three hours a report reached 
us of the total defeat of Mahomed 
Akbar Khan’s army this morning at 
Jelalabad. Some said the Sirdar 
was killed, others that Mahomed 
Shah Khan had shared the same 
fate, whilst a third party gave out 
that they had both fled with the 
eg precipitation towards Kabul. 

f the authenticity of the defeat no 
one doubted... . 

“Now began surmise as to the 
result of Gen. Sale’s victory to our- 
selves, Would he push on to our 
release? Fondly did we hope so. 
Or would the Sirdar and Mahomed 
Shah Khan, if alive, avenge them- 
selves in our blood for the ruin of all 
their hopes at Jelalabad? Or, 
should they both be killed, might not 
our guard, who were devotedly at- 
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tached to Mahomed Shah Khan, 
butcher us in revenge for his death ? 
We were perfectly defenceless, all 
our swords and pistols had long been 
taken away from us. Our suspense 
was great... . 

“The rout of the Afghan army 
appears to have been perfect, and we 
believe that they have lost all their 
guns, camp-equipage, and private 
property.... 

“All our guard appear very mys- 
terious, group together, and talk in 
whispers. . . . Towards the afternoon 
several .. . with whom we had been 
in the habit of conversing, and who 
had always been kind to us, on our 
asking them what would become of 
us, would shake their heads and say, 
‘You are in the hands of God.’ 

“A frightful stillness appeared to 
prevail.” 


The party was hurried back 
over the Passes to another fast- 
ness amongst the mountains 
south of Tezin. Part of the 
way lay over the ground 
traversed by the army when 
retreating :— 


“From Seh Baba to Tezin the 
track was, alas! but too plainly dis- 
cernible by the dead, and in most 
cases mutilated, bodies of our un- 
fortunate army. About three miles 
from the former place is a small 
tower, on the outskirts of which was 
one huge mass of corruption. There 
could not have been less than 140 
corpses of men, women, and children, 
piled one over the other. They had 
most probably, being worn out with 
cold and hunger, taken refuge inside 
the tower from the inclemency of the 
weather on the night of our leaving 
Tezin, and must either have been 
butchered by our bloodthirsty enemy 
or starved to death. The nearer we 
approached Tezin the thicker lay our 
dead, and in one spot alone, about 
two miles from the fort where we 
took up our abode, were collected in 
a heap at least 200 bodies, few of 
which were as yet decomposed, as the 
winter in this climate was scarcely 
over.” 


During April two of the chief 
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puppets ironic Fate had jostled 
for a brief space upon the stage 
of Afghan politics passed be- 
yond human judgment. On 
the 23rd the unhappy soldier, 
whose military reputation was 
derelict on the sea of trouble 
into which he, all unfitted, had 
been thrust, sunk beneath an 
aggregation of physical ill- 
nesses and mental distresses. 
General Elphinstone’s “in- 
firmities of mind and body 
ought to have precluded his 
employment even in times of 
peace.” He “was in private 
life a kind, good-hearted, ami- 
able gentleman. The fault of 
employing him in such a 
country and at such a time 
lies with Lord Auckland.” 
Not three weeks earlier Shah 
Sujah had been murdered 
whilst reviewing his troops 
outside the citadel. Anarchy 


reigned in Kabul, for Futty 
Jang, the Shah’s son, held the 
Bala Hissar, and defied all the 
efforts of the Sirdar and his 


supporters. The struggle had 
a personal interest for the band 
of prisoners :— 


“ Every kind of report is repeatedly 
brought us from Kabul, but all that 
we know for a certainty is that a good 
deal of fighting and intriguing are 
going on. Our only hope is that by 
some piece of luck, whether in fair 
fight or by treachery (the latter is the 
most probable), Mahomed Akbar and 
his worthy ally Mahomed Shah Khan 
may at last meet with their deserts 
by being sent to the devil. This 
appears our only chance of escape, as 
our troops are most unaccountably 
idle at Jelalabad. The conduct of 
Gen. Pollock in not at once marching 
on Kabul is—to us—perfectly inex- 
plicable. Nothing could augur more 
fairly for his success than the state 
of parties at the capital and the dread 
instilled into the whole country by 
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Sale’s victory. . . . With 8000 men 
he might walk through the whole of 
Afghanistan and take vengeance on 
those chiefs who have dealt s0 
treacherously towards us; and would 
further be joined heart and hand by 
the most influential tribe at Kabul, 
the Kazilbash, who would never have 
left our cause on the breaking out of 
the rebellion had they not observed 
the apathy and disgraceful conduct 
of our leaders ; and even then they 
never opposed us while we were ina 
state of siege, nor on our retreat, but 
remained, with but few exceptions, 
perfectly neutral. Beside this class, 
one-half of the city would hail with 
joy our return. The Sirdar is fully 
aware of this, and is moving heaven 
and earth to gain his object, the Bala 
Hissar, before our troops start from 
Jelalabad.” 


After a month at Zandeh, 
rumour of rescue by the Zubr 
Khail people caused Mahomed 
Akbar to hurry his prisoners 
to Mahomed Ali’s fort in the 
vicinity of Kabul. Once more 
they retraced their way through 
the scenes of the terrible re- 
treat. Nor was the past the 
only nightmare that possessed 
them :— 

“For the space of eight miles no 
stranger could miss his way to Kabul. 
It is too plainly marked by the skele- 
tons of those who were murdered, or 
from cold, starvation, and thirst re- 
signed themselves to death... . 

“ Our feelings on reflection of what 
we had then been eye-witnesses to, of 
what we have since suffered, and 
what we may still be doomed to 
suffer, can be better imagined than 
described. Most probably it would 
have been much better had we shared 
the same fate as the inanimate bodies 
we saw around us: their sufferings 
were short but severe, ours in all 
probability may be for a duration of 
years in some loathsome dungeon in 
Tartary. But it is impious to com- 
plain. The same kindly Providence 
that has for the past five months 
watched over us through dangers 
that but few witness and survive 
will not now forsake us.” 
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Whilst civil war raged in 
Kabul, and Nott was fighting 
his way north to join Pollock 
—deterred from definite action 
by the attitude of the Gov- 
ernor-General,—the captives 
were secured in the fort of Ali 
Mahomed Khan, within a few 
miles of the capital, and were 
there joined, in August, by 
the captured officers of the 
Ghazni garrison. Hope and 
disappointment alternately held 
them, as the varying fortunes 
of war and diplomacy swayed 
the pendulum of fate in their 
favour or against. But sick- 
ness played havoc in their 
midst, and death released an- 
other of their number, John 
Conolly, brother of poor 
Stoddart’s fellow-prisoner at 
Bokhara. 

They had amongst their few 
possessions a Bible, a Prayer- 
book, and a small “ Book 
of Family Worship,” which 
was given to Captain John- 
son “by Ali Mahomed Khan, 
Kazilbash, owner of the fort 
called ‘ Killa-i-Mir-Akhor.’” 
They lie on my table at this 
moment, and the worn volumes 
tell their own tale, especially 
the last, which falls open in 
two well-thumbed places, one 
with a petition “For All in 
Misery,” whilst the turned- 
down leaf of the second carries 
a prayer “to submit to Thy 
Providence in all Thy dispen- 
sations, to be content in all 
changes of condition, . . . and 
in adversity to be meek, patient, 
and resigned.” 


Space forbids examination 
into the tedious and contradic- 
tory negotiations that during 
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the summer months were en- 
tered into for the release of 
the captives. There are many 
pages of bitter comment, nat- 
ural enough under the circum- 
stances, on the attitude of the 
British authorities. To the 
prisoners Pollock’s inaction was 
as incomprehensible as later 
Nott’s refusal to divert a de- 
tachment to their assistance 
was criminal. Yet Pollock was 
not only hampered by lack of 
transport, but tied down by 
the Indian Government to a 
paper war of threat and nego- 
tiation. Ellenborough’s first 
despatch had evinced bold 
promise of action, but, alack ! 
that faded, and all too swiftly 
the anxious captives and their 
no less anxious friends in India 
could but conclude it was a 
Pilate rather than a Daniel 
had come to judgment. How- 
ever, in August warfare by 
proclamation had failed — not 
for the last time in history !— 
and transport puzzles were 
solved. ‘To march towards 
the enemy, not away from 
him,” was Stonewall Jackson’s 
‘idea of a retreat.” On such 
a retreat did Pollock and Nott 
determine, bravely accepting 
the responsibility forced on 
them by the despatch from 
Simla of July 4, 1842. The 
apophasis that distinguished 
it left no option as to retire- 
ment, only as to route. They 
decided to retire vid Kabul! 
The immediate effect of these 
movements on the position of 
the captives was their instant 
removal from the vicinity of 
Kabul by forced marches to 
the frontier of Usbeg Tartary. 
The journey was not without 
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exciting incident, and the route 
selected—through the Kalu, in- 
stead of the Irak, Pass—led by 
no easy road over “the summit 
of the mountain, 13,000 feet 
high,” to a wilderness of moun- 
tain and valley, desolate as the 
fate that threatened them. 

At Bamian they halted to 
await further orders. The ac- 
commodation was wretched,— 
“at home no one would think 
of putting any living animal 
into such hovels”; and they 
could not but be prey to keen 
anxiety, for it was now fully 
evident that their safety and 
escape alike were mainly con- 
ditional on their own efforts, 
and that Lord Ellenborough 


“was only bent on withdrawing the 
army from Afghanistan with the 
greatest expedition, without striking 
a blow to retrieve our lost honour or 
to avenge the treacherous conduct of 
the Afghans. . . . Whatever our 
future destination may be, or how 
long we are likely to remain here, 
none of us have the remotest idea, 
not even our jailor. I, for one, 
judging from the little interest 

itherto taken in our fate by our 
own Government, think that ere the 
lapse of another fortnight our party 
will be on its way into Tartary, 
minus myself, if I can possibly make 
my escape... .” 


There is little doubt that 
had he taken advantage of 
numerous chances to escape, 
and the services that his native 
friends offered, Captain Johnson 
might easily have outwitted his 
guards. He never attempted 
to do so, lest retributive meas- 
ures should be dealt out to his 
less fortunate companions. 
Disguise would have been easy. 
He had fiuent command of 
Persian,—doubtless due to the 
influence of his guardian, Sir 
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John Malcolm,—and for appear- 
ance, in a letter to his mother 
he declared— 


“T have no English clothes, but 
wear the Afghan costume. My head 
is shaved, and in lieu of a hat I wear 
a turban. I have a long beard, 
mustachios and whiskers. My hands, 
face, and neck, from exposure to the 
sun and climate, bear no resemblance 
to the fair skin of an European, but 
are of a good tawny colour. .. .” 


But release came in other 
fashion, and his share in secur- 
ing it was no small one, 
According to the Journal, when 


at Badiabad in March— 


“I received a message from the 
Nazir in charge of us that Mahomed 
Shah Khan would release the whole 
of us for 2 lacs of rupees. Made this 
known to the Generals. Had a meet- 
ing at which most of us, or in fact all, 
agreed, with the exception of Maj. 
Pottinger— who was averse to our 
aiding and abetting the enemy with 
money for our ransom,— that Mac- 
gregor should be written to to know 
if Government would authorise the 
eemens of the sum. I wrote.... 

ceived for reply that we might 
remain satisfied Government would 
not begrudge any sum for our ransom. 
Nothing further has, however, been 
done.” 


The possibility, though in 
abeyance for a time, was not 
forgotten. For his part Captain 
Johnson did but await oppor- 
tunity. It came on their re- 
moval to Bamian :— 


“The Commandant of our Guard 
—— very civil, and inclined to 
oblige us in every possible way—at 
any rate he is so tome. He isa good- 
humoured, jolly sort of fellow, with- 
out any prejudices against us Kafirs. 
... 1 was quite delighted to hear him 
talk in such enthusiastic terms of my 
deceased and lamented friend Hop- 
kins, his former commanding officer. 
On asking why he deserted with his 
company to Dost Mahomed in Sept- 
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ember ’40, his reply was that he was 
disgusted with the abusive language 
used to him daily by the Euro 
‘non-commissioned officers, and I do 
not doubt this had a great effect in 
alienating him from our service, 
although certainly not the immediate 
cause of his desertion. He is a sol- 
dier of fortune, cares little whom he 
serves, has been to Bokhara, Yar- 
khand, Badakhshan, and was at the 
taking of Concan a few months ago. 
Rode with him the whole way, and 
was much amused at his travellers’ 
tales. He is the test hero in his 
own estimation 1 ever came across. 
There is no end to his feats of valour, 
to which I am a ready listener for 
two reasons : first, that I am amused ; 
secondly, that he is flattered at my 
being so good a listener, by which I 
hope to turn him to good account. . .. 
“During to-day’s march I heard 
that Ghazni had fallen to Gen. 
Nott, and as I have become pretty 
intimate with our Commandant, I 
took advantage of no third person 
being within hearing to whisper in 
his ear that we would give him a lac 
of rupees if, instead of carrying us 
to Bamian, he would take us in an 
opposite direction towards Gen. 
ott’s army, extolling the delights 
of Hindustan should he feel inclined 
to go there after liberating us. At 
first he seemed rather surprised at 
the proposition, which I treated half 
jokingly, half seriously, not knowing 
in what way he might view it. 
Having taken care that none other 
. Should hear me breathe such 
treason, . . . I had made up my 
mind, God forgive me, to deny 
having been in earnest should the 
grag have a different effect on 
to what I anticipated. His 
reply was, ‘You must not talk to me 
in this way. My character would 
be ruined. Besides,’ said he, ‘how 
do I know that your army will ever 
reach Kabul? And you could not 
muster a lac of rupees between you.’ 
It was a ticklish cade, so after hav- 
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ing fully convinced him that I was 
really in earnest, I have allowed him 
to digest my proposal until the proper 
moment arrives, for the report about 
Gen. Nott is after all nothing but 
a report. I mentioned what I had 
done to Pottinger, Lawrence, and 
Melville, but the less it is talked of 
the better. The morning previous 
. .- I asked Pottinger if he would 
be spokesman. His reply was, ‘ No; 
you yourself had better make the 
pro —you are well acquainted 
with him. I do not like the man, 
nor does he like me.’” 


The following extracts from 
letters epitomise the out- 


‘come :-— 


“On the 11th (Sept.) an order was 
brought from Mahomed Akbar to 
the Commandant . . . to take us off 
instantly to Khulm, about 40 miles 
from Balkh, and almost at the same 
time a messenger arrived from Kabul 
with a private message’ to the same 
person, ... tooffer him a handsome 
reward on the t of our Govern- 
ment if he would forsake Mahomed 
Akbar and release us. ... He sent 
for me, Major Pottinger, and Capt. 
Lawrence, and said if we would 
guarantee him a reward of Rs. 20,000, 
and a monthly stipend of Rs. 1000, 
. . » he would consent to take us to 
Kabul. No time was to be lost. 


We expected daily to learn of 
Akbar’s defeat and flight in our 
direction. We consented, on the 


part of all the prisoners, and gave a 
written declaration to that effect.? 
Should the Government not pay it, 
we are to make up the sum amongst 
ourselves. . . . We laid in provisions, 
dug wells, filled the ditches round 
the fort with water, and were = 
repared for a siege. Our 
S eaieted of nok 250 -—" By 
good yp ye we got in all the 
principal chiefs to make their obeis- 
ance. The Governor of the province 
not being favourable, we deposed him 





1 From Captain Johnson’s Native Agent, Ali Rega Khan. 


2 Salih Mahomed gave a copy of this agreement to Captain Johnson. 


Besides 


this I have the original pledge of the prisoners to pay their share of monies 
required to the officers concerned. Amongst the other signatures the paper 
bears the autograph of John Nicholson, then an unknown subaltern and one 


of the Ghazni captives. 
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and set up another! This was all 
done before we heard of Mahomed 
Akbar’s flight, as we were all deter- 
mined rather to die at Bamian than 
to perish in a dungeon in Turkistan. 
On the 15th . . . we heard of 
Mahomed Akbar’s defeat, and in- 
stantly determined on proceeding to 
Kabul with our 250 men. The only 
fear we had was the meeting of 
Mahomed Akbar on the road, when 
he might be flying with a large body 
of cavalry. We left Bamian on the 
morning of the 16th: during the 
night we got a letter from Sir R. 
Shakespeare saying he had come to 
meet us with 600 Kazilbash horse- 
men. We yesterday crossed the 
Kalu mountains, . . . and in the 
afternoon were met by Shakespeare’s 

rty, so that we are now rather 
ormidable. We... trust we shall 
in ten days more be free of all 
danger. 

“On the 19th we were met... 
by Gen. Sale. . . . We halted at 
Argandi, 18 miles from Kabul, and 
thanked God that we once more 
breathed the air of freedom.” 


In December Afghanistan 
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was evacuated, and the cap. 
tives, with Nott’s and Pollock’s 
retiring forces, were enthusi- 
astically welcomed on their 
safe arrival in India. 


There is little other than 
pain in this recital, yet, be 
this my vindication, there are 
lessons in Defeat as well as in 
Victory, though we are but too 
apt to consign the memories of 
our defeats to a limbo hidden 
under the dusty piles of 
Victory’s laurels. Nathless 
not by so doing may future 
disaster be averted whilst 
Peace remains only an ideal. 
Alas! War holds the finite 
present and Peace is for the 
infinite Hereafter, the very fact 
of finitude presupposing War, 
a struggle in which Death is 
victor, even if conquered in 
that victory. 
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COUNT BUNKER. 


[Being a bald yet veracious chronicle containing some further par- 
ticulars of two gentlemen whose previous careers were touched 
upon in a tome entitled ‘The Lunatic at Large.’| 


CHAPTER XIII, 


At the house in Belgrave 
Square at present tenanted by 
the Baron and Baroness von 
Blitzenberg, an event of con- 
siderable importance had oc- 
curred. This was nothing less 
than the arrival of the Countess 
of Grillyer upon a visit both of 
affection and state. So im- 
portant was she, and so great 
the attachment of her daughter, 
that the preparations for her 
reception would have served 
for a reigning sovereign. But 
the Countess had an eye as 
quick and an appetite for re- 
spect as exacting as Queen 
Elizabeth, and she had no 
sooner embraced the Baroness 
and kissed her ceremoniously 
upon either cheek, than her 
glance appeared to seek some- 
thing that she deemed should 
have been there also. 

“And where is Rudolph?” 
she demanded. “Is he so 
very busy that he cannot 
spare @ moment even to wel- 
come me?” 

The Baroness changed colour, 
but with as easy an air as she 
could assume she answered 
that Rudolph had most un- 
fortunately been summoned 
from England. 

“Indeed?” observed the 
Countess, and the observation 


was made in a tone that sug- 
gested the advisability of a 
satisfactory explanation. 

This paragon among mothers 
and peeresses was a lady of 
majestic port, whose ascendant 
expression and commanding 
voice were commonly held to 
typify all that is best in the 
feudal system; or, in other 
words, to indicate that her 
opinions had never been con- 
tradicted in her lifee When 
one of these is a firm belief in 
the holder’s divine rights and 
semi-divine origin, the effect is 
undoubtedly impressive. And 
the Countess impressed. 

“My dear Alicia,” said she, 
when they had settled down to 
tea and confidential talk, “you 
have not yet told me what 
has taken Rudolph abroad 
again so soon.” 

On nothing had the Baron 
laid more stress than on the 
necessity of maintaining the 
most profound secrecy respect- 
ing his mission. ‘“ No, not even 
to your mozzer most you say. 
My love, you vill remember?” 
had been almost his very last 
words before departing for St 
Petersburg. His devoted wife 
had promised this not once, but 
many times, while his finger 
was being shaken at her, and 
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would have scorned herself had 
she thought it possible to break 
her vows. 

“That is a secret, mamma,” 
she declared. 

Her mother opened her eyes. 

“ A secret from me, Alicia?” 

‘* Rudolph made me promise.” 

“Not to tell your friends,— 
but that hardly was intended 
to include your mother.” 

The Baroness looked uncom- 
fortable. 

“T—TI’m afraid ” she be- 
gan, and stopped in hesitation. 

“Did he specifically include 
me?” demanded the Countess 
in an altered tone. 

“T think, mamma, he did,” 
her daughter faltered. 

“Ah!” 

And there was a world of 
meaning in that comment. 

“Believe me, mamma, it is 
something very, very important, 
or Rudolph would certainly 
have let me tell you all about 
it.” 

Lady Grillyer opened her 
eyes still wider. 

“Then I am to understand 
that he wishes to conceal from 
me anything that he considers 
of importance ?” 

“Ohno! Notthat! I only 
mean that this thing is very 
secret.” 

“ Alicia,” pronounced the 
Countess, ‘‘ when a man specif- 
ically conceals anything from 
his mother-in-law, you may be 
quite certain that she ought to 
be informed of it at once.” 

“T—I can’t, mamma!” 

“A trip to Germany—for it 
is there, I presume, he has gone, 
—back to the scenes of his 
bachelorhood, unprotected by 
the influence of his wife! Do 








you call that a becoming pro. 
cedure ?” 

“But he hasn’t gone to 
Germany.” 

“He has no business any. 
where else!” 

“You forget his diplomatic 
duties.” 

“Ah! He professes to have 
gone on diplomatic business?” 

‘Professes, mamma?” ox- 
claimed the poor Baroness, 
“How can you say such a 
thing! He certainly has gone 
on a diplomatic mission !” 

“To Paris, no doubt?” sug- 
gested Lady Grillyer, with an 
intonation that made it quite 
impossible not to contradict 
her. 

“Certainly not! He has 
gone to Russia.” 

The more the Countess 
learned, the more anxious she 
appeared to grow. 

“To Russia, on a diplomatic 
mission? This is incredible, 
Alicia!” 

“Why should it be in- 
credible ?”’ demanded Alicia, 
flushing. 

‘Because he is a mere tyro 
in diplomacy. Because there 
is a German embassy at 
Petersburg, and they would 
not send a man from London 
on a mission—at least, it is 
most unlikely.” 

“Tt seems to me quite nat- 
ural,” declared the Baroness. 

She was showing more fight 
than her mother had ever en- 
countered from her before, and 
the opposition seemed to in- 
flame Lady Grillyer’s resent- 
ment against the unfilial 
couple. 

‘You know nothing about it! 
What is this mission about?” 
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“That certainly is a secret,” 
said Alicia, relieved that there 
was something left to keep her 

romise over. 

“Has he gone alone?” 

“J—I understand he had a 
friend.” 

“A friend!” 

The mother’s voice rose to 
almost a shout. 

“I mean somebody very im- 

rtant.” 

“English or foreign?” 

“T—I can’t tell you, 
mamma.” 

Alicia’s face betrayed this 
subterfuge. 

“You do not know yourself, 
Alicia,” said the Countess in- 
cisively. ‘‘ And so you need no 
longer pretend to be keeping a 
secret from me. It now be- 
comes our joint business to 
discover the actual truth. Do 
not attempt to wrangle with 
mefurther! This investigation 
is necessary for your peace of 
mind, dear.” 

The unfortunate Baroness 
dropped a silent tear. Her 
peace of mind had been serenely 
undisturbed till this moment, 
and now it was only broken by 
the thought of her husband’s 
displeasure should he ever learn 
how she had disobeyed his in- 
junctions. Further investiga- 
tion was the very last thing 
to cure it, she said to herself 
bitterly. She looked piteously 
at her parent, but there she 
only saw an expression of con- 
centrated purpose. 

“Have you any reason, 
Alicia, to suspect an attach- 
ment—an affair of any kind?” 

“Mamma!” 

“Do not jump in that ex- 
citablemanner. Think quietly. 
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He has evidently returned to 
Germany for some purpose 
which he wishes to conceal 
from us: the natural supposi- 
tion is that a woman is at the 
bottom of it.” 

“ Rudolph is incapable 

“No man is incapable who is 
in the full possession of his 
faculties. I know them per- 
fectly.” 

“But, mamma, I cannot 
bear to think of such a 
thing!” 

“That is a merely middle- 

class prejudice. I can’t imag- 
ine where you have picked it 
up.” 
In point of fact, during 
Alicia’s girlhood Lady Grillyer 
had always been at the great- 
est pains to preserve her 
daughter’s innocent simplicity, 
as being pre-eminently a more 
marketable commodity than 
precocious worldliness. But if 
reminded of this she would 
probably have retorted that 
consistency was middle-class 
also. 

“T have no reason to sus- 
pect anything of the sort,” the 
Baroness declared emphati- 
cally. 

Her mother indulged her 
with a pitying smile and in- 

uired— 

“What other explanation 
can you offer? Among his 
men friends is there any one 
likely to lead him into mis- 
chief ?” 

“* None—at least 

“Ah!” 

“He promised me he would 
avoid Mr Bunker—I mean Mr 
Essington.” 

The Countess started. She 
had vivid and exceedingly dis- 


” 





” 
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tasteful recollections of Mr 
Bunker. 

“That man! Are they still 
acquainted ?” 

“ Acquainted—oh yes; but I 
give Rudolph credit for more 
sense and more truthfulness 
than to renew their friend- 
ship.” 

The-Countess pondered with 
a@ very grave expression upon 
her face, while Alicia gently 
wiped her eyes and ardently 
wished that her honest Rudolph 
was here to defend his charac- 
ter and refute these baseless 
insinuations. At length her 
mother said with a brisker 
air— 

“Ah! I know exactly what 
we must do. I shall make a 
point of seeing Sir Justin 
Wallingford to-morrow.” 

“Sir Justin Wallingford!” 

“If anybody can obtain pri- 
vate information for us he can. 
We shall soon learn whether 
the Baron has been sent to 
Russia.” 

Alicia uttered a cry of pro- 
test. Sir Justin, ex-diploma- 
tist, author of a heavy volume 
of Victorian reminiscences, and 
confidant of many public per- 


sonages, was one 
mother’s oldest friends; but to 
her he was only one degree 
less formidable than the Count- 
ess, and quite the last person 
she would have chosen for con- 
sultation upon this, or indeed 
upon any other subject. 

“T am not going to intrust 
my husband’s secrets to him!” 
she exclaimed. 

“T am,” replied the Countess, 

“But I won't allow it! 
Rudolph would be 23 

“ Rudolph has only himself to 
blame. My dear Alicia, you 
can trust Sir Justin implicitly. 
When my child’s happiness is 
at stake I would consult no 
one who was not discretion it- 
self. I am very glad I thought 
of him.” 

The Baroness burst into 
tears. 

“My child, my child!” said 
her mother compassionately. 
“The world is no Garden of 
Eden, however much we may 
all try to make it so.” 

“You—you don’t se—seem 
to be trying now, mamma.” 

““May Heaven forgive you, 
my darling,” pronounced the 
Countess piously. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


“Sir Justin,” said the 
Countess firmly, “please tell 
my daughter exactly what 
you have discovered.” 

Sir Justin Wallingford sat 
in the drawing-room at Bel- 
grave Square with one of these 
ladies on either side of him. 
He was a tall, gaunt man with 
a grizzled black beard, a long 
nose, and such a formidably 


solemn expression that am- 
bitious parents were in the 
habit of wishing that their 
offspring might some day be 
as wise as Sir Justin Walling- 
ford looked. His fund of in- 
formation was prodigious, while 
his reasoning powers were 80 
remarkable that he had never 
been known to commit the 
slightest action without fur- 
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nishing a full and adequate 
explanation of his conduct. 
Thus the discrimination shown 
by the Countess in choosing 
him to restore a lady’s peace of 
mind will at once be apparent. 

“The results of my inquiries,” 
he pronounced, “have been on 
the whole of a negative nature. 
If this mission on which the 
Baron von Blitzenberg pro- 
fesses to be employed is in 
fact of an unusually delicate 
nature, it is just conceivable 
that the answer I received 
from Prince Gommell-Kinchen, 
when I sounded him at the 
Khalifa’s luncheon, may have 
been intended merely to throw 
dust in my eyes. At the same 
time, his highness appeared to 
speak with the candour of a 
man who has partaken, not 
excessively, you understand, 
but I may say freely, of the 


pleasures of the table.” 

He looked steadily first at 
one lady and then at the other, 
to let this point sink in. 

“And what did the Prince 
say?” asked the Baroness, 
who, in spite of her supreme 


confidence in her husband, 
showed a certain eager nerv- 
ousness inseparable from a 
judicial inquiry. 

“He told me—I merely give 
you his word, and not my own 
opinion; you perfectly under- 
stand that, Baroness?” 

“Oh, yes,” she answered 
hurriedly. 

“He informed me that, in 
fact, the Baron had been ob- 
liged to ask for a fortnight’s 
leave of absence to attend to 
some very pressing and private 
business in connection with his 
Silesian estates.” 
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“T think, Alicia, we may 
take that as final,” said her 
mother decisively. 

“Indeed J shan’t!” cried 
Alicia warmly. “That was 
just an excuse, of course. 
Rudolph’s business is so very 
delicate that—that—well, that 
you could only expect Prince 
Gommell-Kinchen to say some- 
thing of that sort.” 

“What do you say to that, 
Sir Justin?” demanded the 
Countess. 

With the air of a man doing 
what was only his duty, he 
replied— 

“T say that I think it is 
improbable. In fact, since you 
demand to know the truth, I 
may inform you that the Prince 
added that leave of absence was 
readily given, since the Baron’s 
diplomatic duties are merely 
nominal. To quote his own 
words, ‘Von Blitzenberg is a 
nice fellow, and it pleases the 
English ladies to play with 
him.’” 

Even Lady Grillyer was a 
trifle taken aback at this de- 
scription of her son-in-law, 
while Alicia turned scarlet 
with anger. 

“T don’t believe he said any- 
thing of the sort!” she cried. 
“You both of you only want 
to hurt me and insult Rudolph ! 
I won’t stand it!” 

She was already on her feet 
to leave them, when her mother 
stopped her, and Sir Justin 
hastened to explain. 

“No reflection upon the 
Baron’s character was in- 
tended, I assure you. The 
Prince merely meant to imply 
that he represented the social 
rather than the business side 
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of the embassy. And both are 
equally necessary, I assure you 
—equally essential, Baroness, 
believe me.” 

“In fact,” said the Countess, 
“the remark comes to this, 
that Rudolph would never be 
sent to Russia, whatever else 
they might expect of him.” 

Even through their tears 
Alicia’s eyes brightened with 
triumph. 

“But he has gone, mamma! 
I got a letter from him this 
morning — from St Peters- 
burg!” 

The satisfaction of her two 
physicians on hearing this piece 
of good news took the form of 
a start which might well have 
been mistaken for mere as- 
tonishment, or even for dis- 
may. 

“And you did not tell me of 
it!” cried her mother. 

“Rudolph did not wish me 
to. I have only told you now 
to prove how utterly wrong 
you both are.” 

“ Let me see this letter!” 

“Indeed, mamma, I won’t!” 

The two ladies looked at one 
another with such animosity 
that Sir Justin felt called upon 
to interfere. 

“Suppose the Baroness were 
to read us as much as is neces- 
sary to convince us that there 
is no possibility of a mistake,” 
he suggested. 

So profoundly did the Count- 
ess respect his advice that she 
graciously waived her maternal 
rights so far as actually follow- 
ing the text with her eyes went; 
while her daughter, after a 
little demur, was induced to 
depart this one step further 
from her husband’s injunctions. 
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“You have no objections to 
my glancing at the post-mark?” 
said Sir Justin when this point 
was settled. 

With a toss of her head the 
Baroness silently handed him 
the envelope. 

“Tt seems correct,” he ob- 
served cautiously. 

“But post-marks can be 
forged, can’t they?” inquired 
the Countess. 

“TI fear they can,” he ad- 
mitted, with a sorrowful air. 

Scorning to answer this in- 
sinuation, the Baroness pro- 
ceeded to read aloud the fol- 
lowing extracts— 

“*T travelled with comfort 
through Europe, and having 
by many countries passed, such 
as Germany and others, I 
arrived, my dear Alicia, in 
Russia.’” 

“Is that all he says about 
his journey?” interrupted Lady 
Grillyer. 

“It is certainly a curiously 
insufficient; description of a 
particularly interesting route,” 
commented Sir Justin. 

“It almost seems as if he 
didn’t know what other coun- 
tries lie between England and 
Russia,” added the Countess. 

‘Tt only means that he knows 
geography doesn’t interest me!” 
replied Alicia. “And he does 
say more about his journey— 
‘Alone by myself, in a carriage 
very quietly I travelled.’—And 
again—‘To be observed not 
wishing, and strict orders being 
given to me, with no man I 
spoke all the way.’ There!” 

“That certainly makes it 
more difficult to check his state- 
ments,” Sir Justin admitted. 

“Ah, he evidently thought 
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of that!” said the Countess. 
“If he had said there was any 
one with him, we could have 
asked him afterwards who it 
was. Whata pity! Read on, 
my child,—we are vastly in- 
terested.” 

Thus encouraged, the Baron- 
ess continued— 

“‘In Russia the crops are 
good, and from my window 
with pleasure I observe them. 
Petersburg is a nice town, and 
I have a pleasant apartment 
in it!’” 

“What!” exclaimed the 
Countess. “He is looking at 
the crops from his window in 
St Petersburg!” 

Sir Justin grimly pursed his 
lips, but his silence was more 
ominous than speech. In fact, 
the Baron’s unfortunate effort 
at realism by the introduction 
of his window struck the first 
blow at his wife’s implicit 
trust in him. She was evi- 
dently a little disconcerted, 
though she stoutly declared— 

“He is evidently living in 
the suburbs, mamma.” 

“Will you be so kind as to 
read on a little farther?” 
interposed Sir Justin in a 
grave voice. 

“*The following reflections 
have I made. Russia is very 
large and cold, where people in 
furs are to be seen, and sledges. 
Bombs are thrown sometimes, 
and the marine is not good 
when it does drink too much.’ 
Now, mamma, he must have 
seen these things or he wouldn’t 
put them in his letter.” 

The Baroness broke off some- 
what hurriedly to make this 
comment, almost indeed as 
though she felt it to be neces- 
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sary. As for her two com- 
forters, they looked at one 
another with so much sorrow 
that their eyes gleamed and 
their lips appeared to smile. 

“The Baron did not write 
that letter in Russia,” said 
Sir Justin decisively. “ Furs 
are not worn in summer, nor 
do the inhabitants travel in 
sledges at this time of the 
year.” 

“But—but he doesn’t say 
he actually saw them,” pleaded 
the Baroness. 

“Then that remark, just like 
the rest of his reflections, makes 
utter nonsense,” rejoined her 
mother. 

“Ts that all?” inquired Sir 
Justin. 

“Almost all — all that is 
important,” faltered the Bar- 
oness. 

‘Let us hear the rest, 
her mother inexorably. 

“There is only a postscript, 
and that merely says— ‘The 
flask that you filled I thank 
you for; it was so large that 
it was sufficient for——’ I 
can’t read the last word.” 

“ Let me see it, Alicia.” 

A few minutes ago Alicia 
would have torn the precious 
letter up rather than let an- 
other eye fall upon it. That 
her devotion was a little dis- 
turbed was proved by her 
allowing her two advisers to 
study even a single sentence. 
Keeping her hand over the 
rest, she showed it to them. 
They bent their brows, and 
then simultaneously exclaimed, 

“* 0s both!’” 

“Oh, it can’t be!” cried the 
poor Baroness. 

“It is absolutely certain,” 
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said her mother in a terrible 
voice,—“‘ ‘It was so large that 
it was sufficient for us both!’” 

“There is no doubt about it,” 
corroborated Sir Justin sternly. 
“The unfortunate young: man 
has inadvertently confessed his 
deception.” 

“It cannot be!” murmured 
the Baroness. “He said at the 
beginning that he travelled 
quite alone.” 

“That is precisely what con- 
demns him,” said her mother. 

“Precisely,” reiterated Sir 
Justin. 

The Baroness audibly sobbed, 
while the two patchers of her 
peace of mind gazed at her 
commiserately. 

“What am I to do?” she 
asked at length. “I can’t 
believe he really——-_ But how 
am I to find out ?” 

“T shall make further in- 
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vestigations,” promptly replied 
Sir Justin. 

“And I also,” 
Countess. 

“Meanwhile,” said Sir Justin, 
“we shall be exceedingly in- 
terested to learn what further 
particulars of his wanderings 
the Baron supplies you with.” 

“Yes,” observed the Count- 
ess, “he can fortunately be 
trusted to betray himself. You 
will inform me, Alicia, as soon 
as you hear from him again.” 

Her daughter made no reply. 

Sir Justin rose and bade 
them a grave farewell. 

“In my daughter’s name I 
thank you cordially,” said the 
Countess, as she pressed his 
hand. 

“ Anything I have done has 
been a pleasure to me,” he 
assured them with a sincerity 
there was no mistaking. 


added the 


CHAPTER XV. 


In an ancient and delight- 
ful garden, where glimpses of 
the loch below gleamed through 
a@ mass of summer foliage, and 
the grey castle walls looked 
down on smooth, green glades, 
the Baron slowly paced the 
shaven turf. But he did not 
pace it quite alone, for by his 
side moved-a graceful figure 
in a wide, sun-shading hat and 
a frock entirely irresistible. 
Beneath the hat, by bending 
a little down, you could have 
seen the dark liquid eyes and 
tender lips of Eva Gallosh. 
And the Baron frequently bent 
down. 

“T am proud of everyzing 
zat I find in my home,” said 
the Baron gallantly. 





The lady’s colour rose, but 
not apparently in anger. 

“‘ Ach, here is a pretty leetle 
seat!” he exclaimed in a tone 
of pleased discovery, just as 
though he had not been leading 
her insidiously towards it ever 
since they came into the garden. 

It was, indeed, a most shady 
and secluded bench, an ideal 
seat for any gallant young 
Baron who had left his Baron- 
ess sufficiently far away. He 
glanced down complacently up- 
on his brawny knees, displayed 
(he could not but think) to 
great advantage beneath his 
kilt and sporran, and then 
with a tenderer complacency 
turned his gaze upon his fair 
companion. 
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“You say you like me in ze 
tartan?” he murmured. 

“T adore everything High- 
land! Oh, Lord Tulliwuddle, 
how fortunate you are!” 

Nature had gifted Miss 
Gallosh with a generous share 
of romantic sentiment. It was 
she who had egged on her 
father to rent this Highland 
castle for the summer, instead 
of chartering a yacht as he had 
done for the past few years; 
and ever since they had come 
here that sentiment had grown, 
till she was ready to don the 
white cockade and plot a new 
Jacobite uprising. Then, while 
her heart was in this inspired 
condition, a noble young chief 
had stepped in to complete the 
story. No wonder her dark 
eyes burned. 

“What attachment you must 
feel for each stone of the 
Castle!” she continued in a 
rapt voice. “How your heart 
must beat to remember that 
your great-grandfather—wasn’t 
his name Fergus?” 

“Fergus: yes,” said the 
Baron, blindly but promptly. 

“No, no; it was Ian, of 
course.” 

“Ach so! Ian he vas.” 

“You were thinking of his 
father,” she smiled. 

“Yes, his fazzer.” 

She reflected sagely. 

“Tam afraid I get my facts 
mixed up sometimes. Ian—ah, 
Reginald came before him—not 
Fergus!” 

“Reginald — oh yes, so he 
dia!” 7 

She looked a trifle dis- 
appointed. 

“Tf I were you I should 
» eg them all by heart,” said 
she. 
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“T vill learn zem. Oh yes, 
I most not make soch mis- 
takes,” 

Indeed he registered a very 
sincere vow to study his family 
history that afternoon. 

“What was I saying? Oh 
yes—about your brave great- 
grandfather. Do you know, 
Lord Tulliwuddle, I want to 
ask you a strange favour? 
You won’t think it very odd 
of me?” 

“Odd? Never! 
is granted.” 

“T want to hear from your 
own lips—from the lips of an 
actual Lord Tulliwuddle—the 
story of your ancestor Ian’s 
exploit.” 

With beseeching eyes and a 
face flushed with a sense of 
her presumption, she uttered 
this request in a voice that 
tore the Baron with conflicting 
emotions. 

“Vich exploit do you mean?” 
he asked in a kindly voice but 
with a troubled eye. 


Already it 


“You must know! When 
he defended the pass, of 
course.” 

*“ Ach, so!” 


The Baron looked at her, 
and though he boasted of no 
such inventive gifts as his 
friend Bunker, his ardent 
heart bade him rather commit 
himself to perdition than refuse. 

“You will tell it to me?” 

“T vill!” 

Making as much as possible 
of the raconteur’s privileges of 
clearing his throat, settling 
himself into good position, and 
gazing dreamily at the tree- 


_ tops for inspiration, he began 


in a slow, measured voice— 
“In ze pass he stood. Zen 
gomed his enemies. He fired 
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his gon and shooted some dead. 
Zen did zey run avay. Zat 
vas vat happened.” 

When he ventured to meet 
her candid gaze after thus 
lamely libelling his forefather, 
he was horrified to observe that 
she had already recoiled some 
feet away from him, and 
seemed still to be in the act 
of recoiling. 

“It would have been kinder 
to tell me at once that I had 
asked too much!” she ex- 
claimed in a voice affected by 
several emotions. “I only 
wanted to hear you repeat his 
death-cry as his foes slew him, 
so that it might always seem 
more real to me. And you 
snub me like this!” 

The Baron threw himself 
upon one knee. 

“Forgive me! I did jost 
lose mine head mit your eyes 
looking so at me! I get con- 
fused, you are so lovely! I did 
not mean to snob!” 

In the ardour of his peni- 
tence he discovered himself 
holding her hand; she no 
longer seemed to be recoiling ; 
and Heaven knows what might 
have happened next if an osten- 
tatious sound of whistling had 
not come to their rescue. 

“Bot you vill forgive?” he 
whispered, as they sprang up 
from their shady seat. 

“ Ye-es,” she answered, just 
as the serene glance of Count 
Bunker fell humorously upon 
them. 

“You seem to have been 
plucking flowers, Tulliwuddle,” 
he observed. 

“Flowers? Oh, no.” 

The Count glanced pointedly 
at his soiled knee. 


“Tndeed!” said he. ‘ Don’t 
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I see traces of a_ flower- 
bed ?” 

“T think I should go in,” 
murmured Eva, and she was 
gone before the Count had 
time to frame a compensating 
speech. 

His friend Tulliwuddle looked 
at him with marked displeas- 
ure, yet seemed to find some 
difficulty in adequately express- 


ing it. 
“T do not care for vat you 
said,” he remarked stiffly. 


“Nor for ze look now on your 
face.” 

“Baron,” said the Count im- 
perturbably, “what did you 
tell me the Wraith said to you 
—something about ‘ Beware of 
the ladies,’ wasn’t it?” 

“You do not onderstand. 
Ze ghost’ (he found some diffi- 
culty in pronouncing the spirit’s 
chosen name) “did soppose 
naturally zat I vas ze real 
Lord Tollyvoddle, who is, as 
you have told me yourself, 
Bonker, somezing of a fast 
fish. Ze varning vas to him 
obviously, so you should not 
turn it upon me.” 

Bunker opened his eyes. 

“A deuced ingenious argu- 
ment,” he commented. “It 
wouldn’t have occurred to me 
if you hadn’t explained. Then 
you claim the privilege of 
wooing whom you wish?” 

“Wooing! You forget zat 
I am married, Bonker.”’ 

“Oh no, I remember per- 
fectly.” 

His tone disturbed the Baron. 
Taking the Count’s arm, he 
said to him with moving 
earnestness— 

“Have I not told you how 
constant I am—like ze magnet 
and ze pole?” 
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“T have heard you employ 
the simile.” 

“ Ach, bot it is true! I am 
inside my heart so constant 
as it is possible! But I now 
represent Tollyvoddle, and for 
his sake most try to do my 
best.” 

Again Count Bunker glanced 
at his knee. 

“And that is your best, 
then?” 

“Listen, Bonker, and try to 
onderstand—not jost to make 
jokes. It appears to me zat 
Miss Gallosh vill make a good 
vife to Tollyvoddle. She is so 
fair, so amiable, and so rich. 
Could he do better? Should 
I not lay ze foundations of a 
happy marriage mit 
Soppose ve do get her instead 
of Miss Maddison, eh?” 

His artful eloquence seemed 
to impress his friend, for he 
smiled thoughtfully and did 
not reply at once. More per- 
suasively than ever the Baron 
continued— 

“TI do believe mit patience 
and mit—er—mit kindness, 
Bonker, I might persuade Miss 
Gallosh to listen to ze proposal 
of Tollyvoddle. And would it 
not be better far to get him a 
lady of his own people, and not 
a stranger from America? Ve 
vill not like Miss Maddison, I 
feel sure. Vy troble mit her— 
eh, Bonker? ” 

“ But don’t you think, Baron, 
that we ought to give Tulli- 
wuddle his choice? He may 
prefer an American heiress to 
a Scottish.” 

“Not if 
Gallosh !” 

Again the Count gently 
raised his eyebrows in a way 
that the Baron could not help 
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considering unsuitable to the 
occasion. 

“On the other hand, Baron, 
Miss Maddison will probably 
have five or ten times as much 
money as Miss Gallosh. In 
arranging a marriage for an- 
other man, one must attend 
to such trifles as a few million 
dollars more or less.” 

For the moment the Baron 
was silenced, but evidently not 
convinced. 

“Supposing I were to call 
upon the Maddisons as your 
envoy?” suggested Bunker, 
who, to tell the truth, had 
already begun to tire of a life 
of luxurious inaction. 

“Pairhaps in a few days we 
might gonsider it.” 

‘““We have been here for a 
week already.” 

“Ven vould you call?” 

‘To-morrow, for instance.” 

The Baron frowned; but 
argument was difficult. 

“You only jost vill go to 
see?” 

“And report to you.” 

“ And suppose she is ogly— 
or not so nice—or so on 
zen vill I not see her, eh?” 

“But suppose she is toler- 
able?” 

“Zen vill ve give him a 
choice, and I vill continue to 
be polite to Miss Gallosh. Ah, 
Bonker, she is so nice! He vill 
not like Miss Maddison so vell! 
Himmel, I do admire her!” 

The Baron’s eyes shone with 
reminiscent ‘affection. 

“To how many poles is the 
magnet usually constant?” in- 
quired the Count with a serious 
air. 

The Baron smiled a little 
foolishly, and then, with a 
confidential air, replied— 
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“Ach, Bonker, marriage is 
blessed and it is happy, and it 
is everyzing that my heart 
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desires ; only I jost sometimes 
vish it vas not qvite—qvite so 
uninterruptable !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 


In a dog-cart borrowed from 
his obliging host, Count Bunker 
approached the present resid- 
ence of Mr Darius P. Maddison. 
He saw, and—in his client’s 
interest—noted with approval 
the efforts that were being 
made to convert an ordinary 
fishing-lodge into a suitable 
retreat for a gentleman worth 
so many million dollars. “Corry- 
vohr,” as the house was origin- 
ally styled, or ‘ Lincoln Lodge,” 
as the patriotic Silver King 
had re-named it, had already 
been enlarged for his recep- 
tion by the addition of four 
complete suites of apart- 
ments, each suitable for a 
nobleman and his retinue, an 
organ hall, 10,000 cubic yards 
of scullery accommodation, 
and a billiard-room contain- 
ing three tables. But since 
he had taken up his residence 
there he had discovered the 
lack of several other essen- 
tials for a quiet “mountain 
life” (as he appropriately 
phrased it), and these defects 
were rapidly being remedied as 
our friend drove up. The con- 
servatory was already com- 
pleted, with the exception of 
the orchid and palm houses ; the 
aviary was practically ready, 
and several crates of the rarer 
humming-birds were expected 
per goods train that evening; 
while a staff of electricians 
could be seen erecting the 
private telephone by which 
Mr Maddison proposed to keep 





himself in touch with the silver 
market. 

The Count had no sooner 
pressed the electric bell than a 
number of men-servants ap- 
peared, sufficient to conduct 
him in safety to a handsome 
library fitted with polished 
walnut, and carpeted as softly 
as the moss on a mountain 
side. Having sent in his card, 
he entertained himself by 
gazing out of the window, and 
wondering what strange opera- 
tion was being conducted on a 
slope above the house, where a 
grove of pines were apparently 
being rocked to and fro bya 
concourse of men with poles 
and pulleys. But he had not 
to wait long, for with a prompt- 
itude that gave one some ink- 
ling of the secret of Mr Mad- 
dison’s business success, the 
millionaire entered. 

In a rapid survey the Count 
perceived a tall man, in the 
neighbourhood of sixty: grey- 
haired, grey-eyed, and grey- 
faced. The clean-shaved and 
well-cut profile included the 
massive foundation of jaw 
which Bunker had confidently 
anticipated, and though his 
words sounded florid in a 
European ear, they were 
uttered in a voice that cor- 
responded excellently with this 
predominant chin. 

“T am very pleased to see 
you, sir, very pleased, indeed,” 
he assured the Count not once 
but several times, shaking him 
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heartily by the hand and eyeing 
him with a glance accustomed 
to foresee several days before 
his fellows the probable fluctu- 
ations in the price of anything. 

“‘T have taken the liberty of 
calling upon you in the capac- 
ity of Lord Tulliwuddle’s con- 
fidential friend,” the Count 
began. “He is at present, as 
you may perhaps have learned, 
visiting his ancestral posses- 
sions——” 

“My dear sir, for some days 
we have been expecting his 
lordship and yourself to honour 
us with a visit,” Mr Maddison 
interposed. “You need not 
trouble to introduce yourself. 
The name of Count Bunker is 
already familiar to us.” 

He bowed ceremoniously as 
he spoke, and the Count with 
no less politeness laid his hand 
upon his heart and bowed also. 

“T looked forward to the 
meeting with pleasure,” he 
replied. “But it has already 
exceeded my anticipations.” 

He would have still further 
elaborated these assurances, 
but with his invariable tact 
he perceived a shrewd look 
in the millionaire’s eye that 
warned him he had to deal 
with a man accustomed to 
flowery preliminaries from the 
astutest manipulators of a deal. 

“T am only sorry you should 
find our little cottage in such 
disorder,” said Mr Maddison. 
“The contractor for the con- 
servatory undertook to erect 
it in a week, and my only 
satisfaction is that he is now 
paying me a forfeit of 500 





dollars a-day. As for the elec-’ 


tricians in this country, sir, 
they are not incompetent men, 
but they must be taught to 
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hustle if they are to work 
under American orders; and 
I don’t quite see how they are 
to find a job anyways else.” _ 
He turned to the window 
with a more satisfied air. 
“Here, however, you will 
perceive a tolerably satisfac- 
tory piece of work. I guess 
those trees will be ready pretty 
near as soon as the capercail- 
zies are ready for them.” 
Count Bunker opened his 
eyes. 
“Do I understand that you 
are erecting a pine wood?” 
“You do. That fir forest 
is my daughter’s notion. She 
thought ordinary plane-trees 
looked kind of unsuitable for 
our mountain home. The land 
of Burns and of the ill-fated 
Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, 
should have more appropriate 
foliage than that! Well, sir, 
it took four hundred men just 
three days to remove the last 
traces of the last root of the 
last of those plane-trees.” 
“And the pines, I suppose, 
you brought from a neighbour- 
ing wood?” said the Count, 
patriotically endeavouring not 
to look too dumbfoundered. 
“No, sir. Lord Tulliwuddle’s 
factor was too slow for me— 
said he must consult his lord- 
ship before removing the timber 
on the estate. I cabled to 
Norway: the trees arrived 
yesterday in Aberdeen, and I 
guess half of them are as near 
perpendicular by now as a theo- 
dolite can make them. They 
are being erected, sir, on scien- 
tific principles.” 
Restraining his emotion with 
a severe effort, Bunker quietly 
observed— 


“Very good idea. I don’t 
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know that it would have oc- 
curred to me to land them at 
Aberdeen.” 

From the corner of his eye 
he saw that his composure had 
produced a distinct impression, 
but he found it hard to retain 
it through the Silver King’s 
next statement. 

“You have taken a long 
lease of Lincoln Lodge, I pre- 
sume?” he inquired. 

“One year,” said Mr Maddi- 
son. “But I reckon to be 
comfortable if I’m spending 
twenty minutes at a rail-road 
junction.” 

“ Ah!” responded the Count, 
“in that case shifting a forest 
must be child’s-play.” 

The millionaire smiled affably 
at this pleasantry and invited 
his guest to be seated. 

“You will try something 
American, I hope, Count 
Bunker?” he asked, touching 
the bell. 

Count Bunker, rightly con- 
ceiving this to indicate a cock- 
tail, replied that he would, and 
in as nearly seven and a half 
seconds as he could calculate, 
a tray appeared with two of 
these remarkable compounds. 
Following his host’s example, 
the Count threw his down at 
a gulp. 

“The same,” said Mr Mad- 
dison simply. And in an 
almost equally brief space the 
same arrived. 

“Now,” said he, when they 
were alone again, ‘‘I hope you 
will pardon me, Count, if I am 
discourteous enough to tell you 
that my time is uncomfortably 
cramped. When I first came 
here I found that I was ex- 
pected to stand upon the shore 
of the river for two hours on 
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the chance of catching one 
salmon. But I have changed 
all that. As soon as I step out- 
side my door, my ghillie brings 
me my rod, and if there ain’t a 
salmon at the end for me to 
land, another ghillie will re- 
ceive his salary. Since lunch I 
have caught a fish, despatched 
fifteen cablegrams, and dic- 
tated nine letters. I am only 
on holiday here, and if I 
don’t get through double that 
amount in the next two hours 
I scarcely see my way to do 
much more fishing to - day. 
That being so, let us come 
right to the point. You bring 
some kind of proposition from 
Lord Tulliwuddle, I guess?” 

During his drive the Count 
had cogitated over a number 
of judicious methods of opening 
the delicate business; but his 
adaptability was remarkable. 
In as business-like a tone as 
his host, he replied— 

“You are quite right, Mr 
Maddison. Lord Tulliwuddle 
has deputed me to open nego- 
tiations for a certain matri- 
monial project.” 

Mr Maddison’s expression 
showed his appreciation of this 
candour and delicacy. 

“Well,” said he, “‘ to be quite 
frank, Count, I should have 
thought all the better of his 
lordship if he had been a 
little more prompt about the 
business.” 

“It is not through want of 
admiration for Miss Maddison, 
I assure you-——” 

“No,” interrupted Mr Mad- 
dison, “it is because he does 
not realise the value of time— 
which is considerably more 
valuable than admiration, I 
can assure you. Since I dis- 
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cussed the matter with Lord 
Tulliwuddle’s aunt we have 
had several more buyers—I 
should say, suitors—in the 
market—er—in the field, Count 
Bunker. But so far, fortun- 
ately for his lordship, my 
Eleanor has not approved of 
the samples sent, and if he 
still cares to come forward we 
shall be pleased to consider his 
proposition.” 

The millionaire looked at him 
out of an impenetrable eye; 
and the Count in an equally 
guarded tone replied— 

“T greatly approve of put- 
ting things on so sound a foot- 
ing, and with equal frankness 
I may tell you—in confidence, 
of course—that Lord Tulli- 
wuddle also is not without 
alternatives. He would, how- 
ever, prefer to offer his title and 
estates to Miss Maddison, pro- 
vided that there is no personal 
objection to be found on either 
side.” 

Mr Maddison’s eye bright- 
ened and his tone warmed. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘I guess 
there won’t be much objection 
to Eleanor Maddison when 
your friend has seen her. 
Without exaggeration, I may 
say that she is the most beauti- 
ful girl in America, and that is 
to say, the most beautiful girl 
anywhere. The precise amount 
of her fortune we can discuss, 
supposing the necessity arrives: 
but I can assure you it will be 
sufficient to set three of your 
mortgaged British aristocrats 
upon their legsagain. No, sir, 
the objection will not come 
from that side!” 

With a gentle smile and a 
deprecatory gesture the Count 
answered, “I am convinced 
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that Miss Maddison is all— 
indeed, more than all—your 
eloquence has painted. On the 
other hand, I trust that you 
will not be disappointed in my 
friend Tulliwuddle.” 

Mr Maddison crossed his legs 
and interlocked his fingers like 
a man about to air his views. 
This, in fact, was what he pro- 
ceeded to do. 

*“* My opinion of aristocracies 
and the pampered individuals 
who compose them is the 
opinion of an intelligent and 
enlightened democrat. I see 
them from the vantage-ground 
of a man who has made his 
own way in the world un- 
hampered by ancestry, who has 
dwelt in a country fortunately 
unencumbered by such hind- 
rances to progress, and who 
has no personal knowledge of 
their defects. You will admit 
that I speak with unusual 
opportunities of forming a 
judgment?” 

“You should have the im- 
partiality of a missionary,” said 


Bunker gravely. 
“That is so, sir. Now, in 
proposing to marry my 


daughter to a member of this 
class I am actuated solely by a 
desire to take advantage of the 
opportunities such an alliance 


would confer. I am still per- 
fectly clear?” 

“Perfectly,” replied Bunker, 
with the same _ profound 
gravity. 


“In consequence,” resumed 
the millionaire, with the im- 
pressiveness of a logician draw- 
ing a conclusion from two 
irrefutable premises,—“ in con- 
sequence, Count Bunker, I 
demand—and my daughter 
demands— and my son de- 
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mands, sir, that the nobleman 
should possess an unusual 
number of high-class, fire- 
proof, expert-guaranteed quali- 
ties. That is only fair, you 
must admit?” 

“T agree with you entirely.” 

Mr Maddison glanced at 
the clock and sprang to his 
feet. 

“T have not the pleasure of 
knowing my neighbour, Mr 
Gallosh,” he said, resuming his 
brisk business tone ; “ but I beg 
you to convey to him and to 
his wife and daughter my com- 
pliments—and my daughter’s 
compliments — and tell them 
that we hope they will excuse 
ceremony and bring Lord 
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Tulliwuddle to luncheon to- 
morrow.” 

Count Bunker expressed his 
readiness to carry this message, 
and the millionaire even more 
briskly resumed— 

“T shall now give myself the 
pleasure of presenting you to 
my son and daughter.” 

With his swiftest strides he 
escorted his distinguished guest 
to another room, flung the door 
open, announced, “My dears, 
Count Bunker!” and pressed 
the Count’s hand even as he 
was effecting this introduction. 

“Very pleased to have met 
you, Count. Good day,” he 
ejaculated, and vanished on the 
instant. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Raising his eyes after the 
profound bow which the Count 
considered appropriate to his 
character of plenipotentiary, 
he beheld at last the object of 
his mission; and whether or 
not she was the absolutely 
peerless beauty her father had 
vaunted, he at once decided 
that she was lovely enough to 
grace Hechnahoul, or any other, 
Castle. Black eyes and a mass 
of coal-black hair, an ivory pale 
skin, small well-chiselled feat- 
ures, and that distinctively 
American plumpness of con- 
tour,—these marked her face; 
while as for her figure, it was 
the envy of her women friends 
and the distraction of all man- 
kind who saw her. 

“ Fortunate Baron!” thought 
Bunker. 

Beside her, though sufficiently 
in the rear to mark the relative 
position of the sexes in the 





society they adorned, stood 
Darius P. Maddison, junior— 
or “Ri,” in the phrase of his 
relatives and friends,—a broad- 
shouldered, well-featured young 
man, with keen eyes, a mouth 
compressed with the stern re- 
solve to die richer than Mr 
Rockefeller, and a pair of per- 
fectly ironed trousers. 

“T am very delighted to meet 
you,” declared the heiress. 

‘“* Very honoured to have this 
pleasure,” said the brother. 

“While I enjoy both sensa- 
tions,” replied the Count, with 
his most agreeable smile. 

A little preliminary conver- 
sation ensued, in the course of 
which the two parties felt an 
increasing satisfaction in one 
another’s society ; while Bunker 
had the further pleasure of en- 
joying a survey of the room in 
which they sat. Evidently it 
was Miss Maddison’s peculiar 
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sanctum, and it revealed at 
once her taste and her power 
of gratifying it. The tapestry 
that covered two sides of the 
room could be seen at a glance 
to be no mere modern imita- 
tion, but a priceless relic of the 
earlier middle ages. The other 
walls were so thickly hung 
with pictures that one could 
scarcely see the pale - green 
satin beneath; and among 
these paintings the Count’s 
educated eye recognised the 
work of Raphael, Botticelli, 
Turner, and Gainsborough 
among other masters; while 
beneath the cornice hung a 
well-chosen selection from the 
gems of the modern Anglo- 
American school. The chairs 
and sofa were upholstered in 
a figured satin of a slightly 
richer hue of green, and on 
several priceless oriental tables 
lay displayed in ivory, silver, 
crystal, and alabaster more 
articles of vertu than were to 
be found in the entire house of 
an average collector. 

“Fortunate Tulliwuddle!” 
thought Bunker. 

They had been conversing 
on general topics for a few 
minutes, when Miss Maddison 
turned to her brother and said, 
with a frankness that both 
pleased and entertained the 
Count— 

“Ri, dear, don’t you think 
we had better come right 
straight to the point? I feel 
sure Count Bunker is only 
waiting till he knows us a 
little better, and I guess it 
will save him considerable em- 
barrassment if we begin.” 

“You are the best judge, 
Eleanor. I guess your notions 
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are never far off being all 
right.” 

With a gratified smile 


Eleanor addressed the Count. 

“My brother and I are af- 
finities,” she said. “You can 
speak to him just as openly as 
you can tome. What is fit for 
me to hear is fit for him.” 

Assuring her that he would 
not hesitate to act upon this 
guarantee if necessary, the 
Count nevertheless diplomatic- 
ally suggested that he would 
sooner leave it to the lady to 
open the discussion. 

“Well,” she said, “I suppose 
we may presume you have 
called here as Lord Tulli- 
wuddle’s friend ?” 

* You may, Miss Maddison.” 

“And no doubt he has 
something pretty definite to 
suggest ?” 

“ Matrimony,” 
Count. 

Her brother threw him a 
stern smile of approval. 

“That’s right slick there!” 
he exclaimed. 

“ Lord Tulliwuddle has made 
a very happy selection in his 
ambassador,’ said Eleanor, with 
equal cordiality. ‘People who 
are afraid to come to facts tire 
me. No doubt you will think 
it strange and forward of me 
to talk in this spirit, Count, 
but if you’d had to go through 
the worry of being an American 
heiress in a European state you 
would sympathise. Why, I’m 
hardly ever left in peace for 
twenty-four hours—am I, Ri?” 

“ That is so,” quoth Ri. 

“What would you guess my 
age to be, Count Bunker ?” 

“Twenty-one,” suggested 
Bunker, subtracting two or 
2D 


smiled the 
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three years on general prin- 
ciples. 

‘“‘ Well, you’re nearer it than 
most people. Nineteen on my 
last birthday, Count!” 

The Count murmured his 
surprise and pleasure, and Ri 
again declared, “‘ That is so.” 

“ And it isn’t the American 
climate that ages one, but the 
terrible persecutions of the 
British aristocracy! I can be 
as romantic as any girl, Count 
Bunker ; why, Ri, you remem- 
ber poor Abe Sellar and the 
stolen shoe-lace?” 

“Guess I do!” said Ri. 

“That was a romance if ever 
there was one! But I tell you, 
Count, sentiment gets rubbed 
off pretty quick when you come 
to a bankrupt Marquis writing 
three ill-spelt sheets to assure 
me of the disinterested affec- 
tion inspired by my _ photo- 
graph, or a divorced Duke 
offering to read Tennyson to 
me if I'll hire a punt!” 

“TI can well believe it,” said 
the Count sympathetically. 

‘Well, now,” the heiress re- 
sumed, with a candid smile that 
made her cynicism become her 
charmingly, ‘“‘you see how it 
is. I want a man one can 
respect, even if he is a peer. 
He may have as many titles 
as dad has dollars, but he must 
be a man /” 

“That is so,” said Ri, with 
additional emphasis. 

“IT can guarantee Lord 
Tulliwuddle as a model for a 
sculptor and an eligible candi- 
date for canonisation,” declared 
the Count. 

“T guess we want something 
grittier than that,” said Ri. 

“And what there is of it 
sounds almost too good news 
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to be true,” added his sister, 
“T don’t want a man like a 
stained-glass window, Count; 
because for one thing I couldn’t 
get him.” 

“If you specify your require- 
ments we shall do our best to 
satisfy you,” replied the Count 
imperturbably. 

“Well, now,” said Eleanor 
thoughtfully, “I may just as 
well tell you that if I’m going 
to take a peer—and I must 
own peers are rather my fancy at 
present,—it was Mohammedan 
pashas last year, wasn’t it, 
Ri?” (“That is so,” from Ri.) 
—“If I am going to take a peer, 
I must have a man that looks a 
peer. I’ve been plagued with 
so many undersized and round- 
shouldered noblemen that I’m 
beginning to wonder whether 
the aristocracy gets proper 
nourishment. How tall is Lord 
Tulliwuddle?” 

‘“‘ Six feet and half an inch.” 

“That’s something more 
like!” said Ri; and his sister 
smiled her acquiescence. 

“And does he weigh up to 
it?” she inquired. 

“ Fourteen, twelve, and three- 
quarters.” 

“What's that in pounds, Ri? 
We don’t count people in stones 
in America.” 

A tense frown, a nervous 
twitching of the lip, and in 
an instant the young financier 
produced the answer— 

“Two hundred and nine 
pounds all but four ounces.” 

“Well,” said Eleanor, “it all 
depends on how he holds him- 
self. That’s a lot to carry for 
@ young man.” 

“He holds himself like one 
of his native pine-trees, Miss 
Maddison !” 
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She clapped her hands. 

“Now I call that just a lovely 
metaphor, Count Bunker!” she 
cried. “Oh, if he’s going to 
look like a pine, and walk like 
the pipers at the Torrydhulish 
gathering, and really be a chief 
like Fergus Maclvor or Roder- 
ick Dhu, I do believe I’ll actu- 
ally fall in love with him!” 

“Say, Count,” interposed Ri, 
“T guess we've heard he’s half 
German.” 

“Tt was indeed in Germany 
that he learned his thorough 
grasp of politics, statesmanship, 
business, and finance, and ac- 
quired his lofty ambitions and 
indomitable perseverance.” 

“He'll do, Eleanor,” said the 
young man. “That’s to say, 
if he is anything like the 
prospectus.” 

His sister made no immediate 
reply. She seemed to be musing 
—and not unpleasantly. 

At that moment a motor car 
passed the window. 

‘““My!” exclaimed Eleanor, 
“I'd quite forgot! That will 
be to take the Honourable 
Stanley to the station. We 
must say good-bye to him, I 
suppose.” 

She turned to the Count and 
added in explanation— 

“The last to apply was the 
Honourable Stanley Pilkington, 
—Lord Didcott’s heir, you know. 
Oh, if you could see him you’d 
realise what I’ve had to go 
through!” 

Even as she spoke he was 
given the opportunity, for 
the door somewhat diffidently 
opened and an unhappy look- 
ing young man came slowly 
into the room. He was clearly 
to be classified among the 
round - shouldered ineligibles ; 
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being otherwise a tall and 
slender youth, with an ami- 
able expression and a smoothly 
well-bred voice. 

“T’ve come to say good-bye, 
Miss Maddison,” he said, with 
a mournful air. ‘‘I—lI’ve en- 
joyed my visit very much,” he 
added, as he timidly shook her 
hand. 

“So glad you have, Mr 
Pilkington,” she replied cordi- 
ally. “It has been a very 
great pleasure to entertain you. 
Our friend Count Bunker—Mr 
Pilkington.” 

The young man bowed with 
a look in his eye that clearly 
said— 

“The next candidate, I per- 
ceive.” 

Then having said good-bye 
to Ri, the Count heard him 
murmur to Eleanor— 

** Couldn’t you—er—couldn’t 
you just manage to see me 
off?” 

“With very great pleasure!” 
she replied in a hearty voice 
that seemed curiously enough 
rather to damp than cheer his 
drooping spirits. 

No sooner had they left the 
room together than Darius, 
junior, turned energetically to 
his guest, and said in a voice 
ringing with pride— 

“You may not believe me, 
Count, but I assure you that 
is the third fellow she has seen 
to the door inside a fortnight ! 
One Duke, one Viscount—who 
will expand into something 
more considerable some day, 
and this Honourable Pilking- 
ton! Your friend, sir, will be a 
fortunate man if he is able to 
please my sister.” 

‘“‘ She seems, indeed, a charm- 


ing girl.” 
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“Charming! She is an 
angel in human form! And I, 
sir, her brother, will see to it 
that she is not deceived in the 
man she chooses—not if I can 
help it!” 

The young man said this 
with such an air as Bunker 
supposed his forefathers to 
have worn when they hurled 
the tea into Boston harbour. 

“T trust that Lord Tulli- 
wuddle, at least, will not fall 
under your displeasure, sir,” he 
replied with an air of sincere 
conviction that exactly echoed 
his thoughts. 

“Qh, Ri!” cried Eleanor, 
running back into the room, 
“he was so sweet as he said 
good-bye in the hall that I 
nearly kissed him! I would 
have, only it might have made 
him foolish again. But did you 
see his shoulders, Count! And 
oh, to think of marrying a 
gentle thing like that! Is 
Lord Tulliwuddle a firm man, 
Count Bunker?” 


‘Adamant — when in the 
right,” the Count assured her, 

A renewed air of happy 
musing in her eyes warned 
him that he had probably said 
exactly enough, and with the 
happiest mean betwixt defer- 
ence and dignity he bade them 
farewell. 

“Then, Count, we shall see 
you all to-morrow,” said 
Eleanor as they parted. 
“Please tell your hosts that 
I am very greatly looking for- 
ward to the pleasure of know- 
ing them. There is a Miss 
Gallosh, isn’t there?” 

The Count informed her that 
there was in fact such a lady. 

“That is very good news for 
me! I need a girl friend very 
badly, Count; these proposals 
lose half their fun with only 
Ri to tell them to. I intend 
to make a confidante of Miss 
Gallosh on the spot!” 

“H’m,” thought the Count, 
as he drove away. “I wonder 
whether she will.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


As the plenipotentiary ap- 
proached the Castle he was 
somewhat surprised to pass a 
dog-cart containing not only 
his fellow-guest, Mr Cromarty- 
Gow, but Mr Gow’s luggage 
also, and although he had 
hitherto taken no particular 
interest in that gentleman, yet 
being gifted with the true 
adventurers instinct for 
promptly investigating any un- 
usual circumstance, he sought 
his host as soon as he reached 
the house, with a view to put- 
ting a careless question or two. 
For no one, he felt sure, had 





been expected to leave for a 
few days to come. 

“Yes,” said Mr Gallosh, “ the 
young spark’s off verra sud- 
denly. We didn’t expect him 
to be leaving before Tuesday. 
But—well, the fact is—umh’m 
—oh, it’s nothing to speak of.” 

This reticence, however, was 
easily cajoled away by the in- 
sidious Count, and at last Mr 
Gallosh frankly confided to 
him— 

“Well, Count, between you 
and me he seems to have had 
a kind of fancy for my daughter 
Eva, and then his lordship 
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coming — well, you'll see for 
yourself how it was.” 

“He considered his chances 
lessened ?” 

“He told Rentoul they were 
clean gone.” 

Count Bunker looked de- 
cidedly serious. 

“The devil!” he reflected. 
“The Baron is exceeding his 
commission. Tulliwuddle is a 
brisk young fellow, but to com- 
mit him to two marriages is 
neither Christian nor kind. 
And, without possessing the 
Baron’s remarkable enthusiasm 
for the sex, I feel sorry for 
whichever lady is not chosen to 
cut the cake.” 

He inquired for his friend, 
and was somewhat relieved to 
learn that though he had gone 
out on the loch with Miss 
Gallosh, they had been accom- 
panied by her brothers and 
sisters. 

“We still have half an hour 
before dressing,” he said. “I 
shall stroll down and meet 
them.” 

His creditable anxiety re- 
turned when, upon the path 
to the loch shore, he met the 
two Masters and the two 
younger Misses Gallosh return- 
ing without their sister. 

“Been in different boats, 
have you?” said he, after they 
had explained this curious cir- 
cumstance; “well, I hope you 
all had a good sail.” 

To himself he uttered a less 
philosophical comment, and 
quickened his stride percept- 
ibly. He reached the shore, 
but far or near was never a 
sign of boat upon the waters. 

“Have they gone down!” 
he thought. 

Just then he became aware 
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of a sound arising from beneath 
the wooded bank and a short 
distance away. It was evi- 
dently intended to be muffled, 
but the Baron’s lungs were 
powerful, and there was no 
mistaking his deep voice as he 
sang— 

** © My loff she’s like a red, red rose 

Zat’s newly sprong in June ! 


My loff she’s like a melody 
Zat’s sveetly blayed in tune !’ 


Ach, how does he end?” 

Before his charmer had time 
to prompt him, the Count 
raised his own tolerably musical 
voice and replied— 


‘*¢ And fare thee weel, my second string ! 
And fare thee weel awhile ! 
I won’t come back again, my love, 
For ’tis ower mony mile !’” 


For an instant there followed 
a profound silence, and then 
the voice of the Baron replied, 
with somewhat forced mirth— 

“Vary goot, Bonker! Ha, 
ha! Vary goot!” 

Meanwhile Bunker, without 
further delay, was pushing his 
way through a tangle of shrub- 
bery till in a moment he spied 
the boat moored beneath the 
leafy bank, and although it 
was @ capacious craft he ob- 
served that its two occupants 
were both crowded into one end. 

“T am sent to escort you 
back to dinner,” he said blandly. 

“Tell zem ve shall be back 
in three minutes,” replied the 
Baron, making a prodigious 
show of preparation for coming 
ashore. 

“T am sorry to say that my 
orders were strictly to escort, 
not to herald you,” said the 
Count apologetically. 

Fortifying himself against 
unpopularity by the conscious- 
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ness that he was doing his 
duty, this well-principled, even 
if spurious, nobleman paced 
back towards the house with 
the lady between him and the 
indignant Baron. 

“Well, Tulliwuddle,” he dis- 
coursed, in as friendly a tone 
as ever, “I left your cards with 
our American neighbours.” 

“So?” muttered the Baron 
stolidly. 

“They received me with open 
arms, and I have taken the 
liberty of accepting on behalf 
of Mr, Mrs, and Miss Gallosh, 
and of our two selves, a very 
cordial invitation to lunch with 
them to-morrow.” 


“Impossible!” cried the 
Baron gruffly. 

Eva turned a reproachful 
eye upon him. 


“Qh, Lord Tulliwuddle! I 
should so like to go.” 

The Baron looked at her 
blankly. 

“You vould!” 

“‘T have heard they are such 
nice people, and have such a 
beautiful place!” 

“T can confirm both state- 
ments,” said the Count heartily. 

“ Besides, papa and mamma 
would be very disappointed if 
we didn’t go.” 

“Make it as you please,” 
said the Baron gloomily. 

His unsuspicious hosts heard 
of the invitation with such 
outspoken pleasure that their 
honoured guest could not well 
renew his protest. He had to 
suffer the arrangement to be 
made; but that night when he 
and Bunker withdrew to their 
own room, the Count perceived 
the makings of an argumenta- 
tive evening. 

“Sometimes you interfere 
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too moch,” the Baron began 
without further preamble. 

“Do you mind being a little 
more specific?” replied the 
Count with smiling composure, 

“Zere vas no hurry to lonch 
mit Maddison.” 

“T didn’t name the date.” 

“You might have said next 
veek.” 

“By next week Miss Maddi- 
son may be snapped up by 
someone else.” 

“Zen vould Tollyvoddle be 
more lucky! I have nearly 
got for him ze most charming 
girl, mit as moch money as he 
vants. Ach, you do interfere! 
You should gonsider ze happi- 
ness of Tollyvoddle.” 

“That is the only consider- 
ation that affects yourself, 
Baron?” 

“Of course! I cannot marry 
more zan vonce.” (Bunker 
thought he perceived a symp- 
tom ofasigh.) ‘“ And I most 
be faithful to Alicia. I most! 
Ach, yes Bonker, do not fear 
for me! I am so constant as 
—ach, I most keep faithful!” 

As he supplied this remark- 
able testimony to his own 
fidelity, the Baron paced the 
floor with an agitation that 
clearly showed how firmly his 
constancy was based. 

Nevertheless the Count was 
smiling oddly at something he 
espied upon the mantelpiece, 
and stepping up to it he ob- 
served— 

“Here is a singular phenom- 
enon—a bunch of white heather 
that has got itself tied together 
with ribbon !” 

The Baron started, and took 
the tiny bouquet from his hand, 
his eyes sparkling with delight. 
“Tt most be a gift from x 
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he began, and then laid it down 
again, though his gaze con- 
tinued fixed upon it. “How 
did it gom in?” he mused. 
“ Ach! she most have brought 
it herself. How vary nice!” 

He turned suddenly and met 
his friend’s humorous eyes. 

“T shall be faithful, Bonker ! 
You can trust me!” he ex- 
claimed ; “I shall put it in my 
letter to Alicia, and send it mit 
my love! See, Bonker!” 

He took a letter from his 
desk —its envelope still open, 
—hurriedly slipped in the white 
heather, and licked the gum 
while his resolution was hot. 
Then, having exhibited this 
somewhat singular evidence of 
his constancy, he sighed again. 

“Tt vas ze only safe vay,” 
he said dolefully. “Vas I not 
right, Bonker?” 

“Quite, my dear Baron,” re- 
plied the Count sympathetic- 
ally. ‘Believe me, I appreciate 
your self-sacrifice. In fact, it 
was to relieve the strain upon 
your too generous heart that 
I immediately accepted Mr 
Maddison’s invitation for to- 
morrow.” 

“How so?” demanded the 
Baron with perhaps excusable 
surprise. 

“You will be able to decide 
at once which is the most suit- 


able bride for Tulliwuddle, and . 


then, if you like, we can leave 
in a day or two.” 

“Bot I do not vish to leave 
so soon !” 

“Well then, while you stay, 
you can at least make sure that 
you are engaging the affections 
of the right girl.” 


Count Bunker. 


(To be continued.) 
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Though Bunker spoke with 
an air of desiring merely to 
assist his friend, the speech 
seemed to arouse some furious 
thinking in the Baron’s mind. 

For some moments he made 
no reply, and then at last, in a 
troubled voice, he said— 

“T have already a leetle 
gommitted Tollyvoddle to Eva. 
Ach, bot not moch! Still it 
vas a leetle. Miss Maddison— 
vat is she like?” 

To the best of his ability the 
Count sketched the charms of 
Eleanor Maddison,—her en- 
thusiasm for large and manly 
noblemen, and the probable 
effects of the Baron’s stalwart 
form set off by the tartan which 
(in deference, he declared, to 
the Wraith’s injunctions) he 
now invariably wore, Also, 
he touched upon her father’s 
colossal fortune, and the genu- 
ine Tulliwuddle’s necessities. 

The Baron listened with 
growing interest. 

“Vell,” he said, “I soppose 
I most make a goot impression 
for ze sake of Tollyvoddle. For 
instance, ven we drive up——” 

“Drive? my dear Baron, we 
shall march! Leave it to me; 
I have a very pretty design 
shaping in my head.” 

“Aha!” smiled the Baron; 
“my showman again, eh?” 

His expression sobered, and 
he added, as a final contribu- 
tion to the debate— 

“ But I may tell you, Bonker, 
I do not eggspect to like Miss 
Maddison. Ah, my instinct he 
is vonderful! It vas my in- 
stinct vich said, ‘Choose Miss 
Gallosh for Tollyvoddle!’ ” 
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AT THE MOUTH OF THE SASKATCHEWAN. 


THE Premier was beating 
out against a heavy sea to- 
wards Horse Island, the head- 
quarters of the fishing - fleet 
during the season. It was 
very like crossing the English 
Channel. The ship seemed to 
try to stand on her head, and 
then to sit down hard on her 
rudder; then she would roll 
over till you thought she was 
gunwale under, and—just as 
you were bracing yourself for 
the counter-roll— she would 
give another jerk to show 
you that there were yet a 
few inches to spare. The 
chairs were tobogganing along 
the decks on their backs, and 
some of the passengers were 
progressing down the saloon 
on all-fours. One of the men 
who had crossed the Atlantic 
was hanging on to a stanchion, 
and announcing with unneces- 
sary ostentation that he was 
“going to enjoy this im- 
mensely ” ; thecaptain was hold- 
ing a small girl upside down 
over the rail; and an English 
girl had rescued a baby from 
a@ very sea-sick mother and 
Was crooning over it on a 
sofa. The rain was drench- 
ing down in furious gusts, 
and the throbbing of the 
racing screw, as the stern 
lifted clean out of water, 
seemed to vibrate through her 
every plank. By-and-by theman 
who was going to enjoy him- 
self immensely turned a sort of 
pale green, and announced that 
he “really believed that .. .” 
and the aposiopesis that en- 


sued proved that his prognosis 
was correct. The only access- 
ible shelter was the steward’s 
pantry, which I managed to 
reach by a series of short 
tacks, and there sat down 
under the plate-rack, expect- 
ing momentarily to be buried 
under an avalanche of falling 
crockery. 

In less than an hour and a 
half it was all over, and we 
were resting quietly in a sort 
of atoll harbour at the north- 
western extremity of Horse 
Island. The two little fishing- 
fleets were nestling under the 
Chieftain and the Fisherman, 
their respective tugs, for no- 
body had ventured out to-day ; 
the grey-backed gulls were 
circling and craking and chat- 
tering overhead ; and the pass- 
engers reappeared, looking 
green but cheerful, and pre- 
tending that they weren’t so 
very sick after all. 

The harbour itself was al- 
most a circle, with a small 
segment missing at the mouth. 
One-half of it consisted of a 
narrow curve of shingle washed 
up by the waves; at the outer- 
most point a few scrubby 
bushes appeared to be grow- 
ing out of the bare stones. 
The other half was mainland, 
mostly covered with spruce, 
having a wide clearing in front 
dotted over with Indian tee- 
pees, tents, and a dozen or so 
wooden houses occupied by the 
white population of the island. 
Along the water’s edge were 
great piles of cordwood, and 
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huge reels for drying the nets; 
and under the lee of every 
teepee and every tent and 
every house was a fringe of 
“husky” dogs. One, the pro- 
perty of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, was pointed out to 
me as a pure-bred Esquimaux ; 
the others had been crossed 
with sheep-dogs and deer- 
hounds and coyotes— at least 
they looked like it,—anything 
that was big enough to pull 
a load and hardy enough to 
stand the cold. They were 
black and white and grey and 
yellow and red and badger-pied ; 
but there was a strong family 
resemblance running through 
the entire pack, especially about 
the head. The fishermen, In- 
dians mostly, were down at the 
dock preparing to start that 
night. The rain was still 
pouring down steadily ; and on 
the lake outside were racing 
white horses, whose manes 
somehow seemed to me less 
thick and spumy than those 
of breakers at sea. 

Then the manager of the 
Fish Company invited me to 
stop over and spend a day on 
the Chieftain with the fishing- 
fleet, adding that the Fisher- 
man had to make another trip 
to Grand Rapids to collect the 
sturgeon catch, and would be 
back in time for the next 
steamer at Horse Island; and 
the Hudson’s Bay officer pro- 
mised to provide a couple of 
good Indian canoe-men to shoot 
the rapids ; and a fellow-pass- 
enger agreed that the chance 
was too good to lose,—so we 
carried our “‘dunnage ” ashore 
and threaded our way through 
huskies and stumps of felled 
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trees to an unoccupied shack, 
where we turned in about nine 
o'clock. 

At two in the morning 
Norman Mackenzie, a grizzled 
old Orkneyman, rapped hard 
on the window and shouted— 

“Get up, and see what luck 
we'll get, if we haff shentlemans 
with us.” 

And an hour or so later we 
were steaming out into the 
faint gold of the rising sun, on 
a calm, unruffied seas We 
towed four white-hulled, two- 
masted, schooner-rigged fishing- 
boats, two on each side, that 
looked like a brood of water-fowl 
paddling after their mother. 
As the breeze freshened they 
began to curtsey up and down, 
with two great wings of spray 
arching away from their bows ; 
the sails were lowered, and the 
men were asleep in the stern; 
from the funnel of the steamer 
rose a thin glassy vapour, but 
no smoke, for we were burning 
green birch logs; and the land 
behind us faded away into a 
smudgy blue line. By half- 
past five the cook was parad- 
ing the deck and ringing a 
hand-bell, and two minutes 
later we were over-eating our- 
selves down below. 

We ran fifty miles before we 
picked up the net-buoys, for 
the fish move farther and 
farther out into the lake as the 
shallow water grows warmer ; 
and then we dropped boat 
after boat, and finally stopped 
alongside a Brobdingnagian 
fishing-float, with a black and 
white flag flying from the top. 
The crew had been busy ar- 
ranging boxes, three feet by 
two, and twenty inches deep, 
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on the forward deck ; a couple 
of planks stretched across from 
gunwale to gunwale had con- 
verted the bows into a sort of 
well, destined as a receptacle 
for the “culls”—the fish that 
were drowned in the net; the 
“tulibbis” that are often soid 
as fresh-water herring, and are 
only fit to eat in winter; the 
jackfish ; the mari, also known 
as “dogfish,” or “lawyers” ; 
and the red- finned suckers. 
The sun-glade was glittering 
and twinkling on the water 
when we jerked the first buoy 
over the bows and began to 
draw in the five thousand yards 
of netting that are carried by 
the steam-tugs. 

The crew had all donned 
their oilskins, one man with 
gloved hands was hauling the 
net over the side, three others 
were disentangling from the 
meshes pale, silvery ‘“ white- 
fish,” mottled here and there 
with stains of red, and flinging 
them into the boxes at their 
feet. Lying handy were a 
huge landing - net, and a gaff 
some sixteen feet long, to re- 
trieve the “cripples” or half- 
dead fish that fall from the 
net occasionally ; and big, grey- 
backed gulls were paddling 
up to the refuse, and pecking, 
and fighting, and gorging. The 
net was hauled into a big 
wooden tray, and the fish 
stripped there; in the case 
of a bad tangle, the man would 
grab the head in his teeth and 
clean off the meshes with both 
hands. 

There was a dead, pale, wan 
glimmer under the green water, 
flashing into an ascending 
cataract of silver as the fish 
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rose from the surface, for we 
had a two days’ “lift” to make, 
and, by the way, were only 
earning one cent per head 
instead of the three paid for a 
fresh-caught haul—for fish that 
have been long in the net, or 
much knocked about, get soft 
quickly, and won’t stand pack- 
ing. The white-fish average 
from 2? ib. to 3 lb. dressed. 
Behind us the bare masts of 
the fishing-boats were rocking 
to and fro, and above them the 
gulls would wheel, and check, 
and drop like plummets near 
where some big fish was flap- 
ping on the surface of the water 
like a wounded bird. Then the 
gull would circle round him 
like a prize-fighter watching 
for an opening, swim in sud- 
denly and deal a savage peck, 
and then fly away, to be fol- 
lowed by another and another. 

The crew were a queer mix- 
ture: there was one, Isaac, who 
bore a striking resemblance to 
the late Eari of Beaconsfield, if 
you can imagine the latter with 
his face dyed to the colour of a 
Red Indian and his body clad 
in yellow oilskins, sou’wester 
and all. Whenever a big fish 
would slant down from the ris- 
ing net and slide into the water 
like a gleaming red arrow, the 
skipper from the bridge would 
yell out, ‘Fish, Isaac!” and 
Isaac would drop his work 
hurriedly, seize the gaff or the 
landing -net, and retrieve his 
quarry, or grin sheepishly if 
he missed him. The white-fish, 
as they dropped fresh into the 
boxes, looked diaphanous and 
semi- opalescent, turning to a 
metallic lustre as they gasped 
out their lives in the sun; oc- 
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casionally they would utter a 
sort of squeaky chuckle. The 
men worked silently after a 
time. The lake was quite still : 
you could hear plainly the tick- 
ing of the clock in the pilot- 
house, punctuated by a greasy 
slap, as a big fish was flung 
down into the scaly heap, or 
the fat, slippery flip-flap of a 
struggling victim in the boxes ; 
the sailing-boats had gradually 
drifted farther and farther 
away to the sky-line. At noon 
the boxes had begun to fill up; 
the cook appeared with a sharp 
hook and helped himself, danc- 
ing a few steps of a hornpipe 
as he spotted a particularly 
fine specimen for the crew’s 
dinner. The nets were divided 
into twelve or fourteen lengths, 
and between each length were 
big stones used as sinkers; 
these were unfastened and laid 
aside, and the nets themselves 
folded into trays and hurriedly 
slid away down to the stern. 
By one o’clock we have half 
of them in, and are heading due 
north: we can just see Mossy 
Point on the farther shore 
through the glasses; elsewhere 
is open water. The fish are 
coming in “in bunches,” and the 
men are getting a little slacker. 
I am sitting in the stern, with 
the sun beating on my back; 
an enormous spider is racing 
over the deck at my feet in 
short, hiccuppy spurts; the 
net trays, with their wooden 
floats, look like huge dishes of 
Bologna sausages; fish scales are 
rained about everywhere, like 
shining discs of tinfoil, and a 
bickering covey of gulls is riding 
astern. The men cannot leave 
their nets, and therefore have 
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to dine in relays. One of them, 
who has just appeared from 
below, makes a sudden rush at 
the landing -net, and springs 


to the side, planting one foot» 


firmly in the middle of a box of 
fish. Wherefore the ‘“ Chief” 
hurls an evil clayey - looking 
monster, called a “mudpork,” 
with deadly aim, landing him 
on the back of the neck, and 
calling him names unspeakable. 
The boxes forward are gradu- 
ally filling up to a dead, mon- 
otonous level of shimmering 
fish. Isaac is standing mid- 
thigh deep in the well in the 
bows—the “rubbish shot here” 
pile; some of the suckers make 
a squelching noise like a chok- 
ing infant, and one feels an 
insane desire to throw them 
back to their native element. 
The net is coming up, a long 
unwinding necklace of gleaming 
fish, over the rail; Billy, a 
“boy ” with a dilapidated straw 
hat and a fascinating smile, 
opines that he can make out 
the smoke of the IJdell, the 
Norway House tug, on the 
distant horizon; and the skipper 
chuckles softly, because the 
catches have been particularly 
good there this summer, and 
“we're fishing right into their 
waters.” The Chief himself 
is clad in sober black, and 
would pass as a respectable 
grocer, if his broad-brimmed 
felt hat didn’t make him look 
like one of Bret Harte’s miners. 
He is long, and lean, and 
sinewy, and has journeyed 
thousands of miles on foot, 
“with the dogs,” through the 
wild desolate country to the 
North. Ned, the mate, has a 
kind of boulevardier air, with 
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a neatly curled moustache, and 
hair beautifully parted down 
the middle: he claims to hold 
a captain’s certificate. ‘Gee! 
look at the fish now,” he yells 
exultantly, “Lots of fish! All 
kinds of fish!” And I feel a 
sort of mild self-approbation, 
for the “shentlemans” have 
brought them luck after all. 
So would my fellow-passenger 
if he were not snoring peacefully 
in a boat on the upper-deck. 

The second buoy was up at a 
quarter to three, and there was 
wild sport at the finish. Then 
the tug lobbed slowly ahead, 
and the men began passing the 
nets out over the stern, dis- 
entangling them deftly, and 
flinging off showers of flashing 
scales like a snow-flurry on the 
deck. 

We had thirty-one boxes of 
white-fish, and the well was 
full to the brim with “culls.” 
Every now and then buckets 
of water were slopped over the 
catch to keep it moist; the 
brown, cylindrical head of the 
capstan in the bows seemed to 
goggle at you with round red 
eye-sockets, like a grotesque 
goblin up to his neck in fish. 
Some of the suckers’ noses were 
horribly distended, like bladders 
inflated to bursting-point; the 
tulibbis were yawning; the 
pike tribe wore a wicked, vici- 
ous grin of undying ferocity ; 
the silver of the white-fish was 
already dying away, and the 
red stains glowing more and 
more vividly. 

The crew were toiling silent- 
ly now; Billy took soundings, 
and reported six fathoms and a 
soft bottom, the lead reappear- 
ing clogged with mud; and the 
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captain nodded approval. The 
engineer, who had been read- 
ing his Bible most of the 
morning, told us that his boat 
was the stoutest on the lake, 
that she could make 12} miles 
an hour when she was driven, 
and that she drew more water 
than the Premier, whom he 
fondly expected to stand on 
her head some day. The en- 
gineer of the Fisherman, curi- 
ously enough, held a precisely 
similar opinion about his own 
boat; while the language of 
the engineer of the Premier 
concerning the two of them, 
when I reported this, was un- 
fit for publication. 

The boxes were all buried 
in cracked ice, and arranged 
neatly on each side of the 
ship, leaving a clear passage 
down the middle. Although 
we were out of sight of land 
there were clouds of tiny 
gnats flying about — where 
they sprung from it was diffi- 
cult to say; they looked as if 
a breath of wind would scatter 
them. The lake was blue and 
all a- glitter with diamonds 
when we dropped the second 
buoy at about six o’clock; the 
convoy was strung out behind 
us, beginning with two white 
sails half a mile away, where 
the first boat had finished her 
day’s work and was standing 
towards us. Then two black 
ones, and then a couple of 
needle-points against the hori- 
zon; nothing else was visible 
but gulls and sky and water. 

When we picked up the first 
of them we found her “ well,” 
amidships, full of fish; the net- 
tray was forward, and the oil- 
skins were hung on the sails to 
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dry. The first shot of the tow- 
line missed us, and we waltzed 
slowly and gracefully round 
one another: then an Indian, 
with a mouth like a frog’s, 
threw the line to Isaac and 
grinned derisively at Billy of 
the black straw-hat and capti- 
vating smile. There were a 
few faint ashen-grey clouds to 
the westward and a light 
head-wind, so the sails were 
promptly lowered, and we 
steamed full speed ahead at 
a quarter to seven. 

After supper we climbed 
into the pilot-house and con- 
versed with the man at the 
wheel, in defiance of all regu- 
lations. The engine was vom- 
iting out swarms of little fiery 
serpents that floated away 
astern and dropped hissing 
into our wake; the men were 
splitting and cleaning fish by 
lamplight on deck, and the 
skipper was steering. He 
showed us the point where 
they had been obliged to 
abandon a lumber - barge in 
a gale, with two men on 
board, while the tug made 
for an island for more wood. 
Then they returned to their 
barge, and two or three of 
the crew had to jump on 
board her to help to weigh 
the anchor. This is a matter 
that requires seamanship: you 
have to wait till you are close 
alongside and your craft is on 
the crest of a mountainous 
wave, while the barge is far 
away beneath you in the 
trough of the sea; then you 
hurl yourself head foremost 
into the air—as your ship 
falls the other rises, and you 
land all right. It sounds 
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simple, but there are occa- 
sions when the men refuse to 
make the experiment. He 
told us what the lake was 
like in midwinter, when the 
thermometer was “awa 
down” to 40° and 50° be- 
low zero; when the sur- 
face was split up by crev- 
asses four feet or more in 
breadth, and the travelling 
was bad. How the “caboose,” 
which they had erected as a 
shelter, was picked up bodily 
one day by the wind; how 
they rushed out just in time 
and watched it “skating off 
out of sight, and then found 
it, two days later, five miles 
away, on an island, caught in 
the bushes. Of the two Ice- 
landers who were each lead- 
ing a horse side by side along 
the trail when a blizzard came 
on. They lost one another in 
a few minutes, and, later on, 
one of them caught a glimpse 
of an island fifteen yards away, 
between the driving gusts of 
whirling snow. He landed 
with hands and feet frozen 
and built a huge fire, and 
screamed to his companion, 
who did not answer. Next 
morning he found him half a 
mile out on the lake, white 
and still, with the dead horse 
lying beside him. To-night 
there was a soft warm breeze 
blowing from the west, and 
the doors of the pilot - house 
were open, so that we could 
keep cool. 

It was after midnight when 
we made the harbour. Our 
hotel for the night was a 
plain unpainted wooden shanty, 
which gave you an uncomfort- 
able sensation of being shut up 
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in a deal box, like an entomo- 
logical specimen. But, before 
turning in, my fellow-passenger 
led the way to a long barn-like 
structure, which was the fisher- 
men’s mess-room. I was half 
dazed with sleep, and when we 
threw open the door and looked 
in I rubbed my eyes to make 
sure that I was not dreaming. 
There were two long tables 
with accommodation for 120 
men; the guests were nearly 
all Indians and black-haired 
half-breeds, with a few shaggy- 
headed Scotchmen from the 
Orkneys and the Hebrides. The 
room was lit up by oil-lamps, 
between which were ranged 
glass jars and old tomato tins 
full of great tiger-lilies. The 
waitresses were soft-treading 
moccasined squaws, and the 
whole effect was unreal and 
theatrical. Rembrandt should 
have painted those dusky faces 
and bright-coloured jerseys in 
the smoky light of the petrol- 
eum. “Is this breakfast or 
supper?” asked the mate 
mockingly, for the crews were 
to start out again in a couple 
of hours, and they had to sort 
the fish and to scrub the decks 
in that time. 

Then, just as we had got 
to bed, there swelled up the 
Banshee, Sabbat-cry of the 
huskies. One dog would begin, 
throwing up his head and 
chanting a long wailing recit- 
ative, pitched in an extraordin- 
arily high key. Then, quite 
suddenly, the whole pack 
would join in a wild, demoni- 
acal, super-canine chorus, their 
voices blending till in the far 
distance you would swear that 
you heard children singing. 
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And then it would stop ab- 
ruptly, and the dogs would 
pace to and fro, threading in 
lines past one another, and 
stepping with the lithe, 
measured gait of caged wild 
animals. I was dead tired, 
but I sat up to watch them in 
the moonlight, and I was sorry 
when they lay down again 
with one accord to sleep. 

Next morning on the plat- 
form and under the shed by 
the cold storage were some 
twenty squaws: dark com- 
plexioned, fat, matronly looking 
women in old blue print dresses, 
and girls with black pigtails 
and vivid red blouses,—all of 
them deftly “dressing” the 
white-fish on tables improvised 
by up-ending a box and laying 
a lid acrossit. There was a 
continual chattering and a 
grating of knives on fish scales 
that recalled the French halles, 
only instead of the clatter of 
sabots you heard the soft, 
muffled padding of the moc- 
casins. The huge shed behind 
was lined on both sides with 
great wide troughs filled with 
masses of red and silver fish 
gleaming through layers of 
cracked ice,—a “two days’ 
lift” at this time of year is 
always split and then salted 
at once on account of the heat ; 
the little hand-barrows were 
rattling incessantly backwards 
and forwards from the weigh- 
ing machine, for the united 
catch of the two fleets last 
night amounted to twenty 
thousand. 

The white-fish are packed 
separately, and each boxful 
weighs 165 lb., allowing 15 Ib. 
for shrinkage on arrival at its 
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destination. There is no actual 
freezing done at Horse Island, 
as the cargoes of fish are called 
for twice a-week and carried 
up the Red River to Selkirk, 
where they are stored away in 
a temperature reduced by the 
ammonia process to 25° or 30° 
below zero, pending their trans- 
shipment to the United States. 
The fishing season is short, and 
for this reason the work is 
rushed all through the week 
except on Sundays: the men 
knocked off for less than an 
hour this morning before they 
were off again. The popula- 
tion of the island to-day is 
over two hundred ; in six weeks 
it may be reduced to a single 
family. 

We wandered about among 
the teepees and watched the 
squaws smoking the fish on 
racks stretched across the 
poles; we talked to black- 
headed, brown-faced, straw- 
hatted papooses, and _ to 
friendly, wolfish-looking huskies, 
who were too gorged with 
fish offal, and too happy in the 
sun, to fight, even among them- 
selves; we played pirate with 
Tommy Jones and the small 
boy; we helped to run big blocks 
of ice down a sliding trough, 
and watched them crushed to 
powder by an_ iron - clawed 
wheel, through a tooth-comb 
sieve; and we rejoiced exceed- 
ingly when the cook stepped 
outside the mess shanty at 
noon and smote the big tongue- 
less bell lustily with an axe. 

After dinner I worked my 
way through a narrow jungle 
path across the island, followed 
by a pair of prick-eared, yellow- 
haired, fox-cub-looking puppies, 
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who trotted along with a 
pleased grin, emerging at last 
on a shale beach and scaring 
up @ flock of sea-gulls. 

The Chieftain was already 
in. Half the catch was split, 
cleaned, and cooling in the 
bins. Thence the fish are 
transferred to boxes and stowed 
away, tail and head, in strata 
of pink and gold inlaid in 
white, sugary ice. The men 
are scurrying up and down, 
rushing their loads from bin 
to weighing machine, and 
thence to the packers; halting 
at intervals while a great 
indiarubber hose, like a huge 
python, pours a deluge of water 
over the scale-spangled planks: 
outside the shed in the sun are 
obscene flies. The “counter” 
stands on the deck of the fish- 
ing-boats, with an instrument 
in his hand like a big silver 
watch; the fish are thrown 
ashore in pairs, and each pair 
is registered by pressing a 
spring. The operation, to a 
practised hand, becomes s0 
mechanical that he can carry 
on @ conversation and never 
make a mistake in his tally. 
Dark-faced Indians in brilliant 
sashes are flinging out shovel- 
fuls of ice from the heap 
beneath the sieve; just as the 
sun sets, the resonant, vox 
humana chorus of the huskies 
swells up and dies away again ; 
an hour later the Fisherman, 
with a small forest of black 
masts behind her, swings round 
into the bay, and, before she 
reaches her moorings, the lamps 
are lit, the knives sharpened, 
and the convoy cast off, with 
much yelling and laughing, to 
race for first place near the 
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packing-sheds. We waited to 
hear the result of the “lift,” 
and then turned in, with the 
moonlight streaming through 
the windows on the plain deal 
walls of our shanty. 

The fleets were back early the 
next day, bringing their nets 
with them, to be stretched on 
the great reels and dried dur- 
ing Sunday. The men were 
haggard and pasty with want 
of sleep; now and then a 
box would be upset on the 
wharf, and the dock - hands 
would contemplate the ruins 
with a placid, half-awakened 
grin. <A dainty husky was 
picking up tit-bits, occasion- 
ally sneaking an entire fish 
and getting horribly abused by 
Isaac, resplendent in yellow 
oilskins and _ sou’ - wester. 
Captain Mowat, grim and 
taciturn, with his black wide- 
awake on one side of his head, 
and a silver “counter” in his 
hand, looked just as fresh as 
when he had started on his 
first trip. The catch to-day 
was better than that of yester- 
day by twenty boxes; and it 
was four o’clock in the after- 
noon before the Fisherman had 
washed down her decks and 
taken her freight on board for 
Grand Rapids. 

Our new skipper was a 
yellow-haired Icelander, who 
told us how he had _ been 
stranded recently for three 
days on a small island, with 
nothing to eat except sea-gulls; 
and of the danger of falling 
asleep in an open boat in the 
early spring and late fall, when 
the thermometer sinks sud- 
denly down “among the 
zeroes.” We lay between the 
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for an hour and a half over a 
still, smooth sea, till we came 
in sight of the deep green bays, 
and saw the house-roofs of the 
village gleaming through dark 
trees at the mouth of the 
Saskatchewan. 

Steaming against the cur- 
rent was hard work, and we 
crowded to the side to look 
at a couple of Indians in a 
canoe, tearing their paddle- 
blades through the water and 
watching for the eddies under 
the bank. 

There was a little narrow 
railway, cutting its way for 
some five or six miles through 
the spruce forest, to the head 
of the rapids. A small flat 
car, and two Indians — 
Sigamiss, brother of the chief, 
and best canoeman in the tribe; 
and Henry Turner, a youth of 
about seventeen — were wait- 
ing for us above the landing- 
stage. The latter hoisted up 
a couple of chairs for us to sit 
on, harnessed a big bay horse 
in front, and started off at a 
jog-trot, scaring the rabbits 
off the track as we drove up 
a long green colonnade of pines, 
between carpets of flaring 
orange tiger-lilies and wild 
roses and blue-bells. A few of 
the trees had boards nailed 
across them, with names in- 
scribed thereon. If you give 
an Indian an old pair of 
trousers, or a cake of tobacco, 
he will climb a particular tree 
and affix your name to it, and 
that tree will henceforth be 
known as your tree; and the 
Indian will promise you that 
he and his fellow - tribesmen 
will salute you whenever they 
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pass it. There are certain 
white men too, who will include 
you in one comprehensive cate- 
gorical curse with the people 
who scratch their names on the 
walls of ruined castles and the 
altar steps of old cathedrals. 
We caught a glimpse of the 
old river-bed in passing, but 
only saw the river itself at the 
end of the track, where the 
Indians unlocked an old boat- 
house and carried a canoe 
swiftly down to the water's 
edge. There were steep, white, 
rocky banks on either side, 
topped with spruce, and the 
surface of the river between 
was wrinkled over with a net- 
work of eddies, millions of 
meshes of green veins not yet 
flurried into foam ; the sun was 
still high, and the mosquitoes 
were bad. The men threw 
down a couple of coats be- 
tween the thwarts and signed 
to us to sit in the bottom of 
the canoe. The boy in the 
bows swung his paddle, and 
the steersman behind shoved 
off and struck out towards the 
opposite bank. It was smooth 
going for a couple of minutes, 
and then we got among the 
long rollers and began to rock. 
The boy in the bows stood up 
and shaded his eyes with his 
hand, looking down stream, 
while the chief’s brother gave 
him directions in Cree. I 
brushed a mosquito off my 
shoulder and the motion made 
the crank canoe sway over; 
after that I sat still. Then we 
suddenly found ourselves facing 
a steep translucent curtain of 
green water that reared up in 
front of us like a huge wall, 
towering high above us, and 
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shutting out everything from 
view. I had the most perfect 
confidence in the Indians, but 
for the life of me I couldn’t 
see how we were going to 
surmount that wave and re- 
main afloat; it worried me 
like an insoluble riddle. They 
drove her nose right at it, and 
she rose like a bird in the air, 
and ahead of us was a tumbling 
sea of great white breakers ; 
the network had swelled up 
into monstrous ridges; there 
was @ hurried glimpse of boil- 
ing whirlpools, and torn surf, 
and splintered rocks jutting 
from a swelling, tossing torrent 
of maddened water; and then 
we dropped into the trough 
with a thud and a slap, and 
a tumblerful or so came over 
the bows. 

For a mile or more we 
slanted to and fro over raging 
cross-seas, and the Indians 
seemed to pick out each par- 
ticular wave as it came, and 
to deal with it as coolly and 
skilfully as if they had had it 
charted in their minds for 
years. Once the steersman 
touched me on the shoulder 
and pointed excitedly up a 
narrow gorge cleft through the 
right bank, speaking quickly 
in his own tongue. I shall 
never know what he wanted 
me to see, because we drove 
past long before I had time 
to turn and look, and then we 
slid downhill to the opposite 
shore. In the body of the 
stream you seemed to be 
stationary, while the trees and 
rocks glided past you; but 
close under the bank the foam- 
spattered water was racing 
helter-skelter in a swift throb- 
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bing rush, and beyond the 
shadow of the cliffs was a 
turmoil of pale emerald and 
raving sunlit waves. 

A blue-winged teal fluttered 
leisurely across overhead, and 
I bethought me of what might 
happen if we touched a boul- 
der,—that we should see him 
there in perfect safety within 
a few feet of us, and that we 
should be whirling to our 
doom. And he would care 
even less than I did when I 
dropped his relations into the 
big swamp a year ago. We 
spoke to one another once or 
twice at first and then sat 
silent, afraid to mar _ that 
ecstasy of motion and of vision. 
And then, far too soon, we 
swept into view of the little 
green island above the village, 
with two big white pelicans 
clumsily posing for effect on 
the promontory. 

There were a dozen more in 
the estuary, some of them fly- 
ing, some of them swimming 
lazily with their pendulous 
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yellow pouches just above the 
water. The men were tossing 
the last of the sturgeon into 
the boxes one at a time, for 
a single fish in the catch 
weighed 130 lb. When we 
were over the smooth oily 
rollers at the bar, we found 
the lake lying still and calm, 
like a mirror that had been 
breathed upon, with a yellow 
sun shining through a soft 
haze above a ladder of rippling 
gold in the west, and the full 
moon a pale pink reflection on 
our starboard bow. We passed 
the last long, low promontory 
from the mainland, merging 
into its own shadow beneath, 
sharp and slender, like a float- 
ing purple arrow. As the sun 
dipped to the horizon, the sur- 
face of the lake seemed to 
catch fire and to flame into 
mother-of-pearl flecked with 
the palest green; and it was 
moonlight when we steamed 
silently round the bend into 
the little harbour. 

Cuas. HANBURY- WILLIAMS. 
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“A LA GRANDE CHAUMIERE.” 


THE name is interesting and 
suggestive. I suppose that 
there was about here some 
large thatched building, a de- 
pendency of the Luxembourg 
Palace: perhaps a dairy-farm, 
with broad meadows and 
clumps of great spreading 
trees offering grateful shade 
from the sun (“frigus ama- 
bile”) to cattle pastern-deep 
in rich herbage. But tiles 
and bricks and macadam have 
taken the place of thatch and 
timber and grass roads, and 
if there are cows and dairy- 
maids in the neighbourhood 
now, they are invisible except 
to the dreamer’s eye. 

Our little restaurant, “A la 
Grande Chaumiére,” is about 
halfway down the street on 
the north side, next to the 
great Academy of the quarter. 
If you breakfast with us on 
Mondays, you will see the 
Models waiting at the Acad- 
emy doors for a week’s engage- 
ment,—a chattering, laughing, 
vivid crowd, with eccentricities 
of person and costume brought 
into a calculated and lucrative 
relief. The old Italian crone 
sets off her face of wrinkled 
ivory with a handkerchief of 
bright yellow; the Moses or 
Job or Lear of a future salon 
heightens the majesty of flow- 
ing white locks and _ beard, 
bushy eyebrows, and alpine 
ruggedness of feature, with 
the mystery of a slouch hat 
and a huge enveloping cloak. 
The children’s rags and grimi- 
ness are stage rags and grimi- 


ness; and as theatrical are the 
dark locks, plastered out in 
“raven’s wing,” and the other 
splendours, natural and facti- 
tious, of the Superior Model. 
From our restaurant you 
can go into the Academy by 
a back way, and the Model 
occasionally steps down from 
the pedestal and slips in to 
take a modest snack with us. 
The Model, it should be ob- 
served for the credit of our 
establishment, does not come 
among us gua Model, but as 
a completely, even elegantly, 
clothed member of society. 
Our restaurant, like an In- 
dian divinity, has three heads. 
These are, Monsieur Jan, Ma- 
dame, and Herr von Bismarck. 
The stranger will be inclined 
to suppose that M. Jan is the 
husband of Madame. He will 
observe that the two wrangle 
with mild persistency; that 
Madame raises her voice when 
she talks to M. Jan; and that 
the latter allows himself an 
occasional trifling incivility in 
the direction of Madame. He 
may be even seen from time 
to time to give her a push. 
These amenities, however, are 
not based on matrimony, but 
on @ community of interests. 
Madame, while the friend and 
confederate of M. Jan, is the 
wife of von Bismarck. The 
intelligent stranger may ob- 
serve that Madame in her turn 
pushes Herr von Bismarck. 
M. Jan is a Pole. He 
speaks a fluent, highly in- 
correct French, and is slightly 
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troubled with German and 
Russian. His ‘linguistic in- 
firmities confer on him the 
privilege of being at once 
misunderstood and respected 
by the clients. M. Jan has 
brought to perfection the 
science of elegantly doing no- 
thing, or doing so little that 
it is almost imperceptible. He 
busies himself with the servi- 
ettes, makes memoranda in a 
small penny note-book, and 
arranges the wine for the 
day. In this latter process 
the chief factors are an air 
of mystery, the back of the 
counter, and the lower storey 
of a grandfather’s clock that is 
used as acellar. The counter, 


behind which M. Jan avoids 
labour, is a magnificent struc- 
ture in black oak that re- 
sembles a pew and suggests 
cathedral-lifting. On shelves 
about the room are ranged 


highly burnished cups and 
salvers of silver or Britannia 
ware. These are rumoured to 
be the property of M. Jan, 
and, according to the metal 
of which they are made, they 
may be taken as indications 
of M. Jan’s fall or rise in the 
world; for a man falls from 
silver and rises to Britannia 
ware. Some portraits, of the 
order called “family,” and the 
representation in oils of a 
nymph with, apparently, two 
pairs of knees, make for the 
silver theory, and suggest a 
day when the ancestors of M. 
Jan lived on the banks of the 
Vistula in a condition of polite 
brigandage. 

When Madame’s voice ele- 
vates itself a little above the 
average, and when the number 
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of clients becomes confusingly 
large (confusion begins at the 
half-dozen), M. Jan metaphori- 
cally throws the serviettes to 
the deuce, takes up ‘ Le Matin,’ 
folds it with ferocity and lays 
it down with firmness, assumes 
his hat and walks out into the 
street, where he varies his 
function of doing nothing in- 
doors with doing nothing on 
the edge of the pavement. 
Whereupon Madame frequently 
remarks between her teeth in 
the equivalent French, “And 
a very good riddance too.” 

Madame is a _ charming 
French lady, in whose case 
the question of age has not 
the least importance. She has 
the olive complexion and black 
bright eyes of the South. Her 
dark hair has been experiment- 
ally touched with grey by 
Time, who has been standing 
back to judge the effect for 
the ten years that I have 
known Madame. Time is 
highly satisfied, for the effect 
is excellent, and he makes 
no foolish attempt to improve 
on it. Madame has a neat 
matronly figure that she clothes 
on the week-day in artistic 
prints and on Sunday in 
imposing black silk. And 
whether in prints or silks, 
Madame has the mien of a 
marquise. When she serves 
you, you are perpetually re- 
minded of the dignity of labour 
and the hopeless vulgarity of 
being waited on. 

Madame does not indeed 
know your necessities before 
you ask, but she has such an 
amiable manner of suggesting 
these necessities that asking 
seems ignorance on your part. 
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Thus it results that, preserving 
the appearance of free-will in 
the matter of meats, you are 
in reality the victim of the 
harshest predestination. It is 
only at the final stage that 
you recover liberty of choice. 

“And for dessert”? asks 
Madame, with her best “chate- 
laine” manner. You feel that 
seigneurial hothouses, vineries, 
and orangeries are opened to 
your modest supplementary 
twopence. 

The Herr von Bismarck is 
our “chef.” He is a three- 
quarter-size reproduction of the 
Iron Chancellor, and, partly to 
distinguish him from that great 
man, he is known as Ernest. 
He shares with all his dis- 
tinguished brothers of the 
métier the reputation of 
having made and lost enor- 
mous fortunes. For the mate- 
rial of Panama disasters, sugar 
“crashes,” and other com- 
mercial disturbances would 
appear to have been chiefly 
furnished by French cooks, 
Ernest preserves about him 
no trace of his lost grandeur. 
He lives almost entirely in the 
kitchen, and revenges himself 
on life by putting large quanti- 
ties of garlic in his dishes. 
Life, as represented by the 
clients, takes no notice. 

After the clients have been 
served, M. Jan, Madame, and 
Herr von Bismarck take their 
food uncomfortably at a side- 
table. They are joined by 
the “help,” an indefinite thing 
with a frail appetite, supposed 
of some to be remotely con- 
nected with the human race, 
and by one or two reduced 
“boarders.” These are for the 
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most part young gentlemen 
engaged in neighbouring shops, 
who read ‘Le Matin’ in pairs, 
with loud breathings, in ster- 
torous silence. M. Jan and 
Madame wrangle gently 
during the meal, but if M. 
Jan’s feelings become too 
much for him, he does not 
leave the table until after the 
soup, at least, has been dis- 
cussed. For M. Jan is a man 
of discretion in his quarrels. 

The clientéle is kaleido- 
scopic, with a predominant ray 
of artist. Perhaps that partic- 
ular ray, while outwardly the 
most highly coloured, possesses 
the least intrinsic interest. 
For an artist is often so com- 
pletely wrapped up in himself 
that the result hardly rewards 
the process of removing the 
wrappers. It is the occasional 
clients that have more attrac- 
tion for me. 

There is the curious little 
Russian gentleman of mild 
face and speech, with a Dres- 
den-china complexion and a 
savant’s hair brushed up and 
back from his broad forehead. 
He lives, in public, on hot 
milk and sauerkraut. He is 
rumoured to be a revolutionist 
of an extreme type and to be 
mixed up with dynamite. I 
cannot help thinking that he 
must take small doses of that 
potent agent to assist his diges- 
tion. 

A more frequent visitor is a 
French lady who is connected 
by bands of ancient friendship 
with Madame and of ancient 
religious differences with M. 
Jan. She is an untidy, flabby 
creature, whose clothing sug- 
gests a stuffily comfortable 
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house in the provinces. She 
has an eternally hot and 
fatigued, rather peevish, air. 
While she waits for her dinner, 
she reads with a single gold- 
rimmed eyeglass in an ancient 
book of devotion or in a tat- 
tered English-French diction- 
ary, and seems to derive equal 
edification from both. She 
discusses religious questions 
with M. Jan, and in these 
discussions M. Jan has most 
of the argument and she most 
of the warmth. She believes 
in the efficacious intervention 
of St Anthony of Padua for 
the discovery of misplaced 
keys and lost money, and M. 
Jan does not. Hence their 
mutual regard. For it is 
small differences that are the 
best cement of great friend- 
ships. 

Madame has a son, an abbé. 
He is a little, thin, weakly 
youth, whose length of nose 
would seem proportioned to 
his amiability of character. 
He sits very close to his 
mother, in a young- chicken 
attitude, and reads from her 
book. He allows himself to 
be led astray by Herr von 
Bismarck in the matter of 
apéritifs, and listens with 
an indulgent, rather stupid, 
air to the chef’s highly-spiced 
stories of the Great War. I 
fancy that Madame his mother 
grasps the dark meaning of 
these legends, while the abbé 
does not. Neither mother nor 
son is possessed of great mental 
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powers; they could, I should 
think, put together one fair 
intellect between them. 

Poor little abbé! Poor un- 
tidy old mother! There are 
times coming, already come, 
for your beloved Church, when 
amiability of character and 
warmth of blind zeal will 
not greatly help either you 
or her! 

“And for dessert?” asks 
Madame, with her distinguished 
smile. 

Yes, indeed. And for dessert, 
Monsieur |’ Abbé ? 

I will confess to you, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé, that I have the 
evil habit of dreaming with 
my eyes open. When I see 
Madame standing before you 
with her hands folded on her 
apron and her serviette over 
her arm, her head a little on 
one side as she asks you her 
amiable final question, occa- 
sionally a mist comes from 
somewhere, rises or descends, 
and in that mist I see Madame, 
not genial now but dark and 
perplexed, not “our” Madame 
any more but the Spirit of the 
Future. And you, too, Mon- 
sieur l’Abbé, appear to me in 
that mist, not as my acquaint- 
ance of the Great Thatch 
restaurant but as a type of 
all abbés that shall be here- 
after. And the Spirit of the 
Future puts that question to 
the Type— 

“And for dessert, Monsieur 
Abbe?” 

CHARLES OLIVER. 
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GAME-PRESERVATION 


PREVIOUS to the war, not- 
withstanding the fact that 
elaborate game laws had 
been framed and two game 
reserves set aside by the Boer 
Government for the preserva- 
tion of the fast disappearing 
fauna of the country, little was 
in reality done to check the 
professional hunter — whether 
Dutch or English, and the 
native armed with breech- 
loading rifle—from a continual 
and wanton destruction of the 
wild animals. Those whose 
duty it was to see the law 
in this respect observed were 
both indifferent and venal; so 
that no doubt a very few 
years more would have found 
the complete extermination of 
all the larger species. During 
the war itself the ‘‘Low Veld” 
so called—z.e., the strip of un- 
healthy and thickly wooded 
country lying between the 
Drakensberg and the Portu- 
guese border in the North- 
Eastern Transvaal — was pa- 
trolled by a corps of irregular 
horse, whose duty it was to 
guard the border; and though 
they no doubt were responsible 
for a considerable amount of 
destruction, their adjutant— 
Captain Greenhill-Gardyne of 
the Gordon Highlanders, a 
keen sportsman with large 
Indian experience — was suc- 
cessful in limiting it consider- 
ably, and was able to save 
almost entirely the larger ani- 
mals—such as buffalo, giraffe, 
and hippo—from the fate 
which threatened them. 
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IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


On the conclusion of peace 
it was decided to inaugurate 
a system of game-protection, 
and to revive as a game- 
nursery the 1500 square miles 
of country known under the 
old Government as the Sabi 
Reserve. The matter was 
placed in the hands of Sir 
Godfrey Lagden, head of the 
Native Affairs Department, 
who, from the keen interest 
he took in all matters affect- 
ing sport, and his previous 
experience of African game, 
was particularly anxious to 
see the scheme carried to a 
successful issue. 

Accordingly on July 1, 1902, 
the Sabi Reserve was declared ; 
and a warden, with a staff of 
three white men and fifty native 
constables, was appointed—a 
sum of £4000 being set aside 
in the estimates in order that 
adequate pay and equipment 
might be provided. Shortly 
afterwards an excellent code of 
game laws affecting the whole 
country was drawn up, by 
which a licence, costing £25, 
was required to shoot a limited 
number of the larger species ; 
while to kill game-birds and 
antelope, up to and including 
reedbuck and impala, a £3 
licence only was necessary. 
The promulgation of these 
laws was soon followed by that 
of byelaws affecting Game 
Reserves, restricting traffic 
within the latter to certain 
routes, and giving certain 
special powers to the warden 
and his staff. 
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In June 1903 a small reserve, 
which had also been one under 
the previous Government, con- 
sisting of some 100 square 
miles, was declared between 
Swaziland and Zululand, fol- 
lowed shortly after by the 
addition to the Sabi Reserve 
of some 5000 square miles on 
the north, and the Singwitzi 
Reserve of approximately simi- 
lar area to the north of that 
again. 

Thus at present the Trans- 
vaal Game Reserves run in a 
continuous line along the 
Portuguese border for some 
300 miles, with an average 
width of between 40 and 60 
miles. The animals found con- 
sist of all those indigenous to 
the country, with the exception 
of the elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and the eland, which it was, 
unfortunately, too late to save. 
But buffalo, giraffe, hippopota- 
mus, sable and roan antelope, 
zebra, waterbuck (common), 
tsessebe, kudu, impala, and 
reedbuck, besides wild pig, 
ostriches, and all kinds of 
smaller antelope, are found in 
fair numbers, and have all 
increased considerably in two 
and a half years of practically 
complete protection. 

As regards the carnivora, 
lions, though not in any 
numbers, are well distributed ; 
leopards and cheetahs are 
numerous; the wild dog (Lycaon 
pictus) is unfortunately very 
plentiful, together with the 
saddle-backed and the ordinary 
jackal, the striped hyzna, 
caracal, cerval, civet and genet 
cats. 

The actual native inhabit- 
ants of the Reserves are under 
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5000 (men, women, and chil- 
dren), but there is a large 
population on all sides outside 
their limits; and though guns 
are forbidden in British terri- 
tory, the natives on the Portu- 
guese side of the border are 
all armed in this manner, 
and one of our greatest difii- 
culties is the protection of the 
frontier from their inroads. 
During the past the natives 
inhabiting this part of the 
country have lived almost en- 
tirely on the game; they have 
been more or less migratory in 
their habits, have been accus- 
tomed to sow barely enough 
crops to last them till the next 
season, and have never made 
any pretence at maintaining 
live stock. They are of mixed 
race. 

In the Transvaal generally 
the same game laws hold good 
for natives as for white men— 
te, no game may be killed 
within the Reserves, nor outside 
of them without a licence, by 
any person, be he white man or 
Kaffir. Alltrapping andsnaring 
of game is strictly forbidden 
throughout the country, as is 
the sale of eggs of game-birds, 
without special permission. 
These strict rules work admir- 
ably as regards the Kaffirs, 
who, instead of spending their 
days in the pursuit of game or 
loafing in their villages, are 
now induced to devote more 
time to the cultivation of the 
land, the rearing of live-stock, 
and, as regards the younger 
men, to the earning of wages 
in the service of Europeans, 
either as private servants or 
on public works. A very dry 
and barren season immediately 
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after the inception of the new 
game laws showed that the 
prevention of game-destruction 
had by no means, as was in 
some quarters predicted, the 
effect of causing the natives to 
starve, but, on the contrary, 
by forcing them to go out to 
work and earn the high wages 
which the Kaffir almost invari- 
ably receives in the Transvaal, 
actually raised their standard 
of living considerably. The 
population of the Game Re- 
serves, a8 a whole, now takes 
the preservation of the fauna 
as a matter of course, and there 
are very few cases of breach of 
the game laws amongst them, 
nearly all the poaching cases 
which have come to light being 
on the part of persons living 
outside or in Portuguese terri- 
tory. 

During the healthy season, 
from May to October, the low 
veld is invaded by white men 
in large numbers,—prospectors, 
traders, and would-be poachers, 
—while large parties of profes- 
sional hunters en route to Portu- 
guese territory are continually 
passing through. The majority 
of all these are not in the least 
particular with regard to the 
game laws when not actually 
under observation. 

To contend with these diffi- 
culties Government has for the 
last two years voted a sum of 
£5000: this supports a staff 
consisting of a warden, four 
white rangers, and seventy 
native police. The white staff 
receives an allowance for horses 
(warden two, rangers one each), 
which, though a necessity, are 
an expensive item, as it is 
necessary to maintain what is 
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known as a “salted” horse— 
i.e, one which has recovered 
from the deadly horse-sickness ; 
and as only some 5 per cent 
of the animals exposed to the 
climate of the low veld actually 
survive, it will easily be seen 
that a “salted ” horse is usually 
an expensive purchase. 

For transport purposes, a 
light waggon and oxen and 
about a score of pack-donkeys 
are kept, the latter being nec- 
essary for large portions of 
the country, which, either ow- 
ing to the denseness of the 
bush or its hilly and rocky 
nature, is impracticable for a 
waggon. 

The Game Reserves are, for 
protective purposes, divided 
into sections, the Singwitzi or 
Northern Reserve forming one, 
the small Pongola Reserve in 
the south of Swaziland a 
second, and the Sabi Reserve, 
which, owing to its position, is 
more difficult to protect, being 
split up into three. 

The Singwitzi Reserve has a 
white ranger and a staff of 
twelve native police. 

The Sabi Reserve has three 
rangers, each with fifteen men 
under him. 

In the Pongola Reserve two 
native constables are consid- 
ered sufficient; the remainder 
of the police, including special 
despatch-runners, waggon-boys, 
&c., are under the direct orders 
of the warden at headquarters, 
which occupies a central posi- 
tion at the head of the Selati 
railway line on the Sabi River. 

The police of the various sec- 
tions are distributed in posts 
of two around the borders of 
the Reserves, and stationed so 
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far as possible as to watch all 
important paths, fords, and 
defiles: it is the duty of one 
constable to patrol daily to the 
next post, sleep there, and re- 
turn next day, noting all sus- 
picious tracks, and taking ac- 
tion according to circumstances. 
The white ranger in charge of 
the section patrols the picquet- 
line on horseback at frequent 
intervals, and when not actu- 
ally doing so receives daily 
reports from the police under 
his orders. Full monthly re- 
ports are rendered to the 
warden from each section, and 
statements of unusual occur- 
rence are sent in to him at 
once. 

Special patrols are sent into 
the interior of the Reserves to 
report on the game and arrest 
trespassers who may have got 
through the line of police 
picquets. 

Carnivora are destroyed at 
all times by the staff. The 
native police trap under super- 
vision, rewards on a regular 
scale being paid for the various 
kinds of vermin killed by them. 
The police are armed with 
spears only, guns not being 
allowed them, and under no 
circumstances are they allowed 
to interfere with the game. 

During the twelve months 
ending October 31, 1904, the 
total of carnivora destroyed in 
the Reserves was 230, actually 


GAME-PROTECTION 
About the same time as the 


Game Reserves were inaugur- 
ated, a number of influential 
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reported; but the real total 
was probably a good deal in 
excess of this. (Lions, 3; 
leopards, 7; cheetahs, 3; wild 
dogs, 29; hyzenas, 21; jackals 
and wild cats making up rest 
of total.) During the war and 
before it hyzenas and wild dogs 
had increased a good deal be- 
yond their proper proportions 
in regard to antelope, but this 
inequality has now to a great 
extent been adjusted. 

The maximum penalty for 
killing game within the Re- 
serves is £100, with the option 
of six months’ imprisonment on 
each count. Owing to the ex- 
tent of the country, the thick- 
ness of the bush, and the other 
difficulties inseparable from all 
wild regions, it naturally takes 
unremitting vigilance in order 
to get the necessary evidence 
to secure convictions in court; 
especially is it difficult to prove 
a case when it comes to one 
or two native constables being 
the only evidence available 
against several white men. So 
far, however, the results have, 
upon the whole, been eminently 
satisfactory, and very little 
game has been killed since the 
inception of the Game Reserves, 
which fact is sufficiently dem- 
onstrated by the wonderful 
manner in which the herds 
of game have lost their fear 
of man in most parts of the 
Reserves. 


OUTSIDE RESERVES. 
gentlemen in the Transvaal 


instituted a Game Protection 
Society. This society, of 
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which Mr E. F. Bourke, mem- 
ber of the Legislative Assembly 
of Pretoria, is chairman, has 
now branches in many of the 
principal towns and villages of 
the Transvaal, and has hun- 
dreds of members. Its object 
is to secure observance of the 
game laws generally, and 
especially to check the terrible 
destruction done to furred and 
feathered game by irrespon- 
sible Kaffirs. A printed list is 
published periodically of pro- 
secutions undertaken and con- 
victions secured through the 
medium of members of the so- 
ciety. Naturally its efforts are 
principally directed towards the 
preservation of the game in the 
more inhabited and civilised 
districts in which the mem- 
bers as a rule live, and its in- 
fluence is already widely felt. 
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This article cannot be brought 
to a conclusion without a word 
being said as to the enormous 
assistance which the united 
land companies have given 
to game-protection by lending 
Government their hearty sup- 
port, as well as by allowing 
their property in the low 
country to be included in the 
Government Game Reserves. 
As the private land owned by 
these companies comprises 
much of the best of the game 
country, and as they have 
granted full powers to the 
Government for the protection 
of the game on it, it can easily 
be seen how much their action 
has helped the general object 
in view. 

J. STEVENSON-HAMILTON, 


Major, Warden Transvaal Government 
Game Reserves. 
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Truant Truth. {March 





TRUANT TROTH. 


LOVE stole away 
One day 

To some deep well 

Where out of sight 
She might 

For ever dwell. 


Then Wisdom sought 
Distraught, 
But nought she did 
Availed to tell 
The well 
Where Truth lay hid. 


But, love, I chance 
To glance 
In your dear eyes, 
And in that cool 
Deep pool 
The truant lies. 
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WITHOUT METHOD. 


DRAMA IN THE VILLAGE—THE DECAY OF OUR RURAL DISTRICTS—WHAT 
AILS THE STAGE?—-LORD BYRON AND A FORGOTTEN SCANDAL—A 


CABINET OF AMATEURS. 


Mr F. R. BENSON has in the 
past done admirable service to 
the stage. By precept and 
example he has accomplished 
more for the honour of his craft 
than the most of his colleagues. 
He has written wisely of actors 
and acting. He has founded a 
school whose influence is felt in 
all our theatres. Alone among 
living managers he has done 
the useful, unobtrusive work 
once performed by the stock 
companies. Whatever he says, 
therefore, should be heard with 
respect, even when his views 
compel disagreement. And it 
is with a sort of regret that we 
find ourselves obliged to deplore 
the amazing proposal which he 
has recently set forth. The pro- 
posal, in brief, is nothing less 
than “ to facilitate and encour- 
age amateur dramatic repre- 
sentations of plays in country 
villages by the villagers ‘them- 
selves.” To this end Mr Benson 
would persuade our villagers to 
take the advice and claim the 
assistance of professional actors ; 
he would induce them to borrow 
scenery, dresses, and playbooks ; 
and he would thus provide our 
rural districts with “instructive 
and intellectual recreation.” 

Surely the mind of man 
never conceived a vaster pro- 
ject for the manufacture of 
amateurs? If Mr Benson had 
his way, he would turn the 
simple country folk of Eng- 








land into actors and actresses, 
and with no better motive than 
to ensure their “intellectual 
recreation.” The experiment, 
if not new, is hazardous, and 
no doubt the lethargy of our 
peasants will prevent its being 
made with any measure of suc- 
cess. It would be valuable 
only if it were both sincere 
and spontaneous. Were there 
a living spirit of drama in our 
villages, it would need neither 
discussion nor encouragement. 
Were it possible that the simple, 
uncultured people of England 
should express in mysteries and 
moralities their thoughts and 
aspirations, we should have 
such a revival of the drama as 
has not been seen for many 
centuries. But it is a hopeless 
enterprise to attempt to set 
back the clock. Railways and 
newspapers have ensured a 
uniformity which is the worst 
enemy of sincere and personal 
expression. The folk-drama 
has gone into forgetfulness by 
the same road as the folk-song 
and the primitive custom. By 
Act of Parliament we must all 
read the same book and repeat 
the same lesson, and Mr Ben- 
son’s project does far more 
credit to his heart than to his 
head. 

A village theatre, then, could 
in no wise be sincere. The 
men and women of our rural 
districts are too familiar with 
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the board schools and the daily 
press to retain an invention or 
an emotion of their own. If 
they were masters of a stage, 
their chief aim would be to 
mimic the music halls. They 
would paint their faces white, 
and come forth in the baggy 
trousers of the wild creatures 
that they call Pierrots. These 
are familiar to all who have 
witnessed the poor, sad at- 
tempts at entertainment made 
in our villages. The villagers, 
in fact, are all unconscious of 
themselves and their lives. 
And if they could be persuad- 
ed to make an experiment in 
comedy, they would get as far 
away as possible from their 
own surroundings. They would 
find their types in the Society 
columns of the halfpenny jour- 
nals or in the crude serial 
stories which they read 0’ 
Sundays in the semi-religious 
press. Of what service to in- 
tellect or instruction would be 
such vain imitations, such silly 
attempts to speak an alien 
tongue? Of no service what- 
ever, and we cannot but 
wonder at the sanguine spirit 
in which Mr Benson has 
sketched his project. 

But, he would urge, the 
people of England may be 
drilled into acting. That is 
possible, and superfluous. <A 
national movement, if it be 
not spontaneous, is worthless, 
and it is evident that this 
particular movement must be 
imposed from outside if it is 
to exist at all. The very fact 
that Mr Benson finds it neces- 
sary to advocate a dramatic 
revival in ‘The Times’ proves 
that the revival cannot be 
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made without force, or in other 
words, that it is neither nationa] 
nor imperative. We can im- 
agine only one excuse for the 
representation of plays in coun- 
try villages—an over-mastering 
desire felt by the people to ex- 
press itself. And when, if ever, 
this over-mastering desire be 
felt, the villagers will ask the 
assistance of nobody. The 
world outside will do no more 
than acknowledge a _ great 
work accomplished, and pass 
on in respectful admiration, 
For that accomplishment we 
are content to wait. No en- 
thusiasm, no ingenuity can 
hasten it; and, if it never 
comes, as is almost certain, 
its failure will be due to 
nothing else than the people’s 
timid uniformity and sad de- 
termination to seek its ideas 
in the prints, which it is com- 
pelled to read by a stern, inex- 
orable law. There is, however, 
one end which Mr Benson’s 
project might achieve. It 
might convert a certain num- 
ber of passably honest men 
and women into bad actors 
and actresses. It might in- 
crease the army of amateurs, 
already far too large. Now it 
is a commonplace that the 
amateur is always more sternly 
professional than the profes- 
sional. If he cannot attain to 
the professional’s art, he can 
at least imitate his tricks and 
exaggerate his follies. The 
minority of a poet may be 
measured by the length of his 
hair. The theatrica] amateur 
may be known by a vacuously 
rolling eye and by a _ super- 
fluous sonority of voice. There 
is but one excuse that can ever 
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be prudently alleged in favour of 
an amateur in any of the arts, 
and it is that he may some day 
emerge from the state of the 
chrysalis and be a properly 
winged artist. But Mr Benson 
does not look to this prospect. 
He would create, in the hot 
blood of enthusiasm, a vast 
army of amateurs, and this at 
the very time when England 
has more need of another army, 
which can march, and shoot, 
and take the simple words of 
command in defence of her 
Empire. 

If Mr Benson had his way 
one thing is tolerably certain. 
Our countryside would be 
packed with mummers, eager 
to insist upon their talent, and 
to win the praise and publicity 
which they would speedily be- 
lieve their due. If they could 
not attain the virtues they 
would soon engross the vices 
of the theatre. There is some- 
thing in the stage which trans- 
forms those who go upon it. 
Each profession imposes a 
penalty upon its followers, and 
the penalty which the drama 
imposes is vanity. To be 
gazed at, to be listened to, to 
hear the applause of apprecia- 
tive spectators—these are tests 
to which only the bravest may 
be put, and which the amateur 
can never satisfy. We tremble 
to think what would become of 
our peaceful country if it were 
peopled by amateur Romeos 
and occasional Juliets. The 
men and women who disdain 
work to-day because the 
County Council has taught 
them French, would assume a 
yet more contemptuous air if 
once or twice a-year they held 
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the stage and asked the atten- 
tion of their fellows for their 
antics. And then in the wake 
of the theatre would come the 
journalists, and there would be 
press-notices, and competitions 
in vanity, and rivalries in ap- 
plause, and the countless ban- 
alities which are inseparable 
from the theatre. The village 
shoemaker would collect his 
“cuttings” from an agency, 
and in time cover the walls of 
his parlour with those master- 
pieces of ineptitude. And the 
shoemaker’s daughter would 
carry herself off the stage as 
upon it, and henceforth would 
find simplicity impossible. And 
if, perchance, she went to the 
well to draw water, she would 
believe that she was Marguerite 
in very truth, and would look 
about anxiously for the Faust 
of her dreams, whom, alas! 
she might never see. 

Indeed, we can imagine no 
good that can come of Mr 
Benson’s project. A craft that 
is worth learning is worth 
learning well. On the drama, 
as upon literature, the amateur 
is a blight which should be 
exterminated rather than en- 
couraged; and there is no 
essential difference between 
the town and country that 
we should persuade ourselves 
to inflict a plague upon our 
villages, against which we 
should be energetic to defend 
our towns. It is strange, too, 
that the suggestion should be 
made at the time when our 
villages are fighting for their 
lives. Some sixty years ago 
Mr Cobden forced the con- 
clusion upon the country that 
the pursuits of rural England 
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interfered with the prosperity 
of the big towns, and agri- 
culture was abolished at his 
command. fForthwith there 
began that exodus into the 
towns which has characterised 
the last half-century of our 
annals. No longer does the 
bulk of our people live upon 
the land; no longer does it 
gain strength from the soil 
which once sustained it. Every 
man or woman who has the 
energy to tramp, or the money 
to buy a railway ticket, is off 
to swell the population of our 
crowded cities. The native 
talent of the country was long 
ago absorbed, and we cannot 
show, as can France and 
America, new inventions and 
fresh energies proceeding from 
our villages. 

And those who remain by 
the hedgerow, what shall they 
achieve, what moralities shall 
they devise, what plays per- 
form? None that will be worth 
the pain of hearing. For they 
are dull these country-folk, and 
irked by the hard necessities of 
life, by the constant opposition 
between want and _ idleness. 
Their steady ambition to do 
nothing is disappointed by 
the lack of pence. But not 
even the lack of pence will 
persuade them to resume the 
toil which their fathers deemed 
an honour. They have no wish 
to work in the fields, and hay- 
time and harvest are alike 
loathsome to them. For them 
it is enough to pick up a 
pittance by stray jobs and 
odd errands, and they spend 
their leisure in picturing to 
themselves the tawdry de- 
lights of the town, and in 
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deploring the hard fate which 
binds them to the unproduc- 
tive land. It is not from such 
as these that we can expect 
the revival of an art or the 
recreation of the intellect. 
Were they to embark on a 
theatrical enterprise, as Mr 
Benson suggests, they would 
be merely guilty of hypocrisy, 
since of necessity, as we have 
said, their efforts would be 
neither sincere nor spontane- 
ous. Before Mr Benson can 
witness the natural growth of 
the drama he must see restored 
to our villages something of 
their ancient life and gaiety, 
and this restoration is the work 
not of the theatrical enthusiast 
but of the wise and far-seeing 
statesman. And, as a modest 
beginning, why should not 
some encouragement be given 
to the fairs, which of old 
played so large a part in 
country life? Once upon a 


time, after Monmouth had 
raised the standard of re- 
bellion in the west, Judge 


Jeffreys sentenced a miscreant, 
called Tutchin, to be whipped 
at the cart’s tail on every fair 
day in Dorsetshire. The sen- 
tence was deemed excessive, 
because there was no day in 
Dorsetshire save Sunday with- 
out its fair, and Tutchin was 
in danger of spending his 
whole life under the lash. 
But nowadays Tutchin’s sen- 
tence would have been light 
indeed. The fairs are as few as 
they are mean. Their poor tale 
of amusements is soon told. 
The strident merry-go-round, 
the mechanical music, and the 
vulgar biograph, — these are 
the ministers of the people’s 
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gaiety. It is hopeless, there- 
fore, to graft a sense of drama 
upon the dulness which pre- 
vails from one end of England 
to the other. And if the dul- 
ness be ever dissipated by 
prosperity, then it must be 
left to the people itself to find 
what expression it can for its 
own dramas. At any rate, it 
is certain that intelligent per- 
suasion is worse than useless, 
and Mr Benson’s well -inten- 
tioned enthusiasm inspires us 
neither with hope nor fear. 
Time was when the peasants 
of Ober-Ammergau had an 
opportunity of proving what 
the popular drama might 
achieve. They had upon their 
side simplicity, intensity, and 
tradition. And they flung all 
their advantages away in order 
that their hamlet might be- 
come a fashionable tea-garden. 
And is the wisest village in 
England likely to succeed 
where Ober- Ammergau has 
failed ? 

At the very time when we 
are urged to send the drama 
into the country, the drama is 
meeting with disaster in town. 
Whatever be the cause of the 
disaster — and managers are 
fertile in excuse—there is no 
doubt as to its existence. One 
bad season succeeds another, 
and at last it is almost im- 
possible to pick up a paper 
which contains no complaint 
from an embarrassed actor or 
from an unacted dramatist. 
But if we look at the question 
without prejudice, we shall 
soon discover the cause of our 
theatrical distress. We cannot 
agree with those managers who 
attribute their decreasing rev- 
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enue to the lack of actresses, 
or to the absence of plays. No 
doubt, a bad school, or rather 
no school at all, has had its effect 
upon the ruin of our theatres, 
but we are not sure whether a 
quick succession of dramatic 
masterpieces would fill the 
smallest playhouse in London. 
The true weakness of our 
theatres is to be sought in the 
bad policy of our managers, 
They have been driven by com- 
petition into extravagance, and 
an idle fashion has persuaded 
them to spend vast sums of 
money upon what is wholly 
unessential. They compete one 
with another not in beauty of 
acting, or in literary work- 
manship, but in scenic display. 
Forgetting that the art of 
drama is an art of illusion, they 
have attempted to realise solidly 
and accurately the scene which 
their art should be satisfied to 
suggest. This manager aspires 
to shut within the narrow limits 
of his stage the pomp and 
splendour of ancient Rome. 
That one seriously believes that 
the dramatic quality of his 
work will beenhanced if only the 
furniture of his country house 
shall win the approval of a Bond 
Street dealer. So at every 
performance we are not merely 
given the names of playwright 
and actors: we are told who 
made the wigs, who designed 
the dresses, who executed them, 
what fashionable firm supplied 
the piano and the motor car, 
and who was responsible for 
the pyrotechnic display which 
gave an air of originality to 
the third act. All this is 
vulgar, as well as_ useless; 
and until it is swept from the 
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stage there will be no possi- 
bility of a dramatic revival. 
How shall a dramatist enter 
into competition upon equal 
terms with a wig - maker? 
How shall an actor expect 
to silence the hoot of a motor 
car with no better instrument 
than the human voice? To 
the purveyors of musical com- 
edy may be granted the last 
extravagance. They appeal to 
a public which loves glitter 
more than sense, and which 
displays an ingenuous delight 
in costly trappings. The ex- 
cesses of musical comedy, more- 
over, are immaterial, because 
it only touches the fringes of 
drama’s garment. But when 
what might have been a sin- 
cere piece of work is rendered 
clumsy by over-staging, every 
one who takes an interest in 
the future of the theatre must 
deplore the idle waste of time 
and force. After all, the 
drama is still the essence of 
the theatre, though the simple 
statement looks like a blatant 
heresy ; and it is only by con- 
stant and hazardous experi- 
ment that good dramas can be 
discovered. But if a single 
experiment costs £20,000 in 
paint and trappings, the most 
energetic manager would hesi- 
tate before he makes it. And 
what risk would he run if he 
fitted the scenery which he 
had by him to the exigencies 
of the new piece? 

Of course, it may be objected 
that the public will not go to 
a theatre which is the enemy 
of lavish expenditure. The 
objection we believe to be ill- 
founded. A manager of genius 
might easily train his clients 
to accept what he gave them 
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in. good faith ; and, if he chose 
to cultivate the almost for. 
gotten art of dramatic litera- 
ture, we do not believe, to 
put his enterprise upon the 
lowest ground, that he would 
be out of pocket by it. His 
following at first would be 
but a coterie; but a coterie 
soon sets a fashion, and pop- 
ularity might even reward a 
series of distinguished perform- 
ances. See what has happened 
at the Court Theatre. The 
managers, being human, have 
made not a few mistakes. At 
the same time they have 
achieved the one veritable dra- 
matic success of our time. They 
have submitted to no dictate 
of fashion or vulgarity. They 
have not wasted their money 
upon the lumber of ambitious 
scenery; and yet it cannot be 
said that their plays are in- 
adequately adorned. They 
have never allowed the general 
effect of their performances to 
be marred by the eccentricities 
of a star. They have insisted 
always upon discipline and re- 
straint, and, what is perhaps 
the greatest triumph of all, 
they have persuaded the ad- 
mirable actors and actresses 
who present their pieces 
to stand still at times, and 
even, if necessary, to remain 
silent, while others are speak- 
ing. On their stage talent has 
done the work of the limelight, 
and now and again we have 
been permitted to witness a 
performance well balanced and 
harmonious in all its parts. At 
the Court Theatre, in brief, the 
play’s the thing. Its end and 
aim is to interpret as modestly 
as possible the work of drama- 
tists who do not disdain the 
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craft of letters. In Mr Shaw 
it has revealed a writer of 
comedies, who, if he did not 
look too gravely upon himself 
and upon what he believes to 
be his own doctrines, might 
rival the masters of a past 
age. It has interpreted Pro- 
fessor Murray’s exquisite trans- 
lations of Euripides with a 
delicacy and an effect which 
are beyond all praise. Even 
in its failures it has not been 
undistinguished. If in its last 
programme one play was a sad 
specimen of tedious indecision, 
Mr Fenn’s ‘Convict on the 
Hearth’ was as near perfect 
in exposition as a play could 
be. So long as such works 
as this unpretentious little 
masterpiece are produced, we 
need not wholly despair of the 
future, and it is the peculiar 
glory of the Court Theatre to 
have made their production 
possible. 


If our theatres are afflicted 
with dulness, you cannot bring 
the same reproach against Lord 
Lovelace’s ‘ Astarte’ (London: 
at the Chiswick Press), which 
the author describes without 
irony as “a fragment of truth 
concerning George Gordon 
Byron, sixth Lord Byron.” 
Here, indeed, is no lack of 
dramatic interest, no timidity 
of expression, no delicacy in 
the handling of other people’s 
opinions or prejudices. Lord 
Lovelace writes with the 
utmost determination; he 
spares none of his opponents, 
living or dead; and, as his 
eye admits no neutral tints, 
but sees all things of the 
purest white or darkest black, 
his book is violent alike in 
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manner and in matter. The 
tone in which he writes is 
not explained, and it does not 
appear to agree with Lord 
Lovelace’s expressed view of 
biography. “Lord Byron’s life,” 
says he, “contained nothing of 
any interest except what ought 
not to have been told.” Both 
statements seem to us erron- 
eous. Lord Byron’s life was 
as romantic as his verse, and 
that which ought not to have 
been told is its least interest- 
ing chapter. But the wonder 
is that Lord Lovelace, cherish- 
ing this opinion, should devote 
some three hundred pages to 
the very episode with which, 
as he rightly thinks, the world 
has least concern. He has told 
once again the story of Byron’s 
unhappy marriage, from Lady 
Byron’s point of view. He has 
reiterated the charges which 
half a century ago were com- 
mon gossip, and which were 
afterwards formulated by Mrs 
Beecher Stowe with all the 
embroideries which ignorance 
and sentimentality could sug- 
gest. The purpose of Lord 
Lovelace, which may be dimly 
surmised in his irrelevant 
pages, is doubtless to clear 
the memory of Lady Byron 


from what he believes to 
have been an _ unmerited 
stigma. Praiseworthy as this 


object is, it has been pursued 
with singular indiscretion. If 
Lord Lovelace had determined 
to reopen this ancient contro- 
versy, he should have done it 
with the utmost brevity and 
restraint. When, some years 


ago, he laid the case before Mr 
Leslie Stephen, that sane critic 
uttered a word of prudent 
warning. 


“T feel very strong- 
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ly,” said he, ‘that you should 
make it perfectly clear that 
you published solely from a 
sense of obligation, and pub- 
lish only as much as is neces- 
sary.” Lord Lovelace did not 
take this sensible advice. From 
beginning to end of his book 
the sense of obligation is ob- 
scured by invective. And 
every candid reader must con- 
fess that the greater part of 
what he has published is 
wholly unnecessary. 

We do not intend to recount 
in detail the controversy which 
some thirty - five years ago 
raged about the name and 
fame of Lord Byron. The 
question was then discussed 
on either side with zeal and 
ability, and nowhere was the 
reputation of Lord Byron more 
eloquently defended than in 
the pages of this Magazine.! 
To what was so ably written 
there we have little to add. 
Long since the question was 
decided by the partisans of 
either side. It had attained 
the dignity of a chose jugée, 
and the only excuse for re- 
opening it would have been the 
discovery of fresh documents. 
It is true, we are told by Lord 
Lovelace that he possesses 
letters which demonstrate con- 
clusively the guilt of Lord 
Byron and Mrs Leigh. But 
if he possesses them, they are 
not produced. The utmost 
that we may conclude from 
Lord Lovelace’s argument is 
that Lady Byron acted through- 
out with perfect sincerity, that, 
in fact, she did believe that her 
suspicions were justified. The 
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statement drawn up on March 
14, 1816, by Robert Wilmot, 
Francis Doyle, and Stephen 
Lushington is not an accusa- 
tion against Byron or his sister, 
but a justification of Lady 
Byron’s conduct. It expressly 
states that the causes of Lady 
Byron’s suspicion did not 
amount to proofs; “it does 
not contain, or pretend to con- 
tain, any of the grounds which 
gave rise to the suspicion which 
has existed, and still continues 
to exist, in Lady B.’s mind.” 
Plainly, therefore, it cannot 
be used in evidence against 
the poet. For it proves no 
more than that Lady Byron 
had formulated a _ serious 
charge against her husband 
and her sister-in-law as early 
as 1816. And this does but 
render her conduct still more 
difficult of explanation. Though 
she suspected her husband of a 
disgraceful crime, she obstin- 
ately refused to explain even 
to him the nature of his alleged 
wrongdoing, and she never for 
an instant interrupted the 
friendship which existed be- 
tween herself and her hus- 
band’s supposed accomplice. 
Surely, if Lord Lovelace 
thought it necessary to reopen 
the discussion, he should have 
set these and other matters in 
the clear light of impartiality. 
But we take away from his 
pages nothing but an impres- 
sion of vague hints and furtive 
suggestions, and we return 
with pleasure to Lord Byron’s 
own straightforward protest 
against the silence of his wife 
and her friends. “It has been 





1 See ‘Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine’ for January 1870: ‘‘ Lord Byron and 
his Calumniators.” 
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intimated to me,” said he, in 
a document which has often 
been quoted and may well be 
quoted again, “that the per- 
sons understood to be the legal 
advisers of Lady Byron have 
declared their lips to be sealed 
up on the cause of the separa- 
tion between her and myself. 
If their lips are sealed up, they 
are not sealed up by me, and 
the greatest favour they can 
confer upon me will be to open 
them.” He was, in truth, 
ready to cancel the deed of 
separation, and to discuss the 
point at issue in the full pub- 
licity of the courts. As to the 
nature of his guilt he protested 
that he knew nothing. “I 
have been,” said he, “and am 
now, utterly ignorant of what 
description her allegations, 
charges, or whatever name 
they have assumed, are; and 
am as little aware for what 


purpose they have been kept 
back—unless it was to sanction 
the most infamous calumnies 
by silence.” 

Here is a plain and honest 
statement, and it is in vain 
that we look on the other 


side for an equally plain 
and honest rejoinder. If the 
charge, which Lady Byron 
would not explain to her hus- 
band but did not scruple to 
explain to Mrs Stowe, could be 
proved, it would be wise to 
prove it in the briefest terms, 
and without the smallest show 
of prejudice. But brevity is 
beyond Lord Lovelace’s reach, 
and it is the melancholy truth 
that he has taken a part in 
the quarrel of his ancestors 
without necessity or advan- 
tage. The question will still 
be answered by those who 
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deem it worth answering ac- 
cording to the temperament 
of each. Surely the rhetoric 
of ‘Astarte’ will convince 
nobody. Of what profit is it 
in a book, which is described 
“as a fragment of truth,” to 
describe Lord Byron as “ pecul- 
iarly a reincarnation of cosmic 
man”? And is it worth while 
to revive the foolish supersti- 
tion that “ Manfred” is a piece 
of deliberate autobiography ? 
If such a method of criticism 
be permissible, no poet shall 
escape the prison or the gal- 
lows. There is not a single 
dramatist of the Elizabethan 
age that we might not convict, 
on Lord Lovelace’s principle, 
of violent murder ; and we can 
scarce discover one master in 
the annals of literature who 
could plead “not guilty” if 
he were compelled to answer 
for the sins of his creations. 
On all grounds, then, Lord 
Lovelace’s book would have 
been better unwritten. He 
has merely put again, not 
closed for ever, a question 
which need never have been 
asked. The crimes of the dead 
are easily condoned, and we 
take no satisfaction in being 
urged to believe the worst of a 
great man. The evil that Lord 
Byron did may well be buried 
in his grave; the good, which 
far outweighed the evil, may 
be discerned by all who would 
discern it in the bequest of 
his deathless works. After 
all, it is a rash enterprise 
to pry into the past. “The 
secret of Life,” says Lord 
Lovelace, ‘is never discovered 
by the posthumous spy,” and 
for once we have no difficuity 
in agreeing with him. 
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But if Lord Lovelace has Lovelace’s description. But 
written a book whose publica- the worst is not yet told. “A 


tion we deplore, he has revealed 
in the writing of it a rare 
talent of invective. From be- 
ginning to end his work is 
composed in the style of an 
old-fashioned pamphlet. It is 
not for nothing that he has 
studied the works of Hazlitt, 
whom he most assiduously 
quotes, and with whose “ Letter 
to William Gifford, Esq.” he is 
obviously familiar. He be- 
labours all those who are not 
of his party with an energy 
which, if deplorable, is not 
without a certain entertain- 
ment. The attack which he 
has made upon Lord Byron’s 
publishers has been answered 
elsewhere with authority and 
moderation, and need not detain 
us. But fine examples of his 
style may be found on almost 
every page. For instance, 
it is in these terms he sums 
up the result of what he 
deems Moore’s malice against 
Lady Byron: “For thirty 
years,” says he, “from 1830 
till her death in 1860, and 
from then till now, she was 
outlawed by public opinion, 
and her name has been devoted 
to infamy, almost entirely 
owing to the slime and greed 
of the vermin for whom Lord 
Byron’s death was a feast 
of mortality and corruption.” 
The mention of Sir Alex- 
ander Cockburn inspires him to 
a yet higher flight of vitupera- 
tion. ‘A pharisee in the carcase 
of a libertine, grown old in de- 
bauchery and the philosophy 
of the Old Bailey, not esteemed 
as a lawyer, but much liked by 
his boon companions,”’—such is 
our renowned judge in Lord 





long series of hanging more 
or less guilty persons,” thus 
Lord Lovelace proceeds in his 
judicial manner, “raised him 
to redoubtable pre-eminence 
amongst the experts of the 
gallows. He was a singular 
and formidable figure of vice 
sitting in judgment on crime; 
but when vice goes on to 
preach the gospel of truth 
against ill-conditioned minds, 
morbid delusions, hypocrisy, 
and false witness, the tragic 
mask falls off and leaves bare 
the grimace of Heliogabalus.” 
It will be observed that Lord 
Lovelace’s invective has not 
always the closest touch with 
the truth. But how well it 
is done! With what gusto 
does he attack his victims! 
With what energy does his 
bludgeon crack their skulls! 
His Cockburn is a masterpiece 
of its kind, but we are not sure 
that we do not prefer his laying 
out of Abraham Hayward. 
“To do Hayward justice,” says 
he, “he was as ready for blows 
as for brag, and would have 
fought ‘like wild cats,’—a will- 
ing substitute for a reluctant 
fighter. He was a sort of liter- 
ary incarnation of the fighting 
editor in Tennessee, retained 
to guard the office of his chief 
and answer ‘ That’s me!’ to any 
rival pugilistic expert who calls 
to inquire: ‘Have I the honour 
to speak to the poltroon who 
edits this mangy sheet ?’” 
This is magnificent, but what 
has it to do with Lord and 
Lady Byron? It is evident 
that a writer who can em- 
ploy so violent a style in 
controversy is unable to ap- 
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proach a difficult problem with 
the impartiality and calmness 
which its solution demands. 
Moreover, Lord Lovelace’s 
knowledge is not so wide and 
deep as it might be. He 
esteems it a virtue that he 
does not read modern books 
upon Byron. He prefers the 
dubious gossip of Medwin. 
“Nothing has appeared,” says 
he, somewhat loftily, “that I 
should have sanctioned or con- 
doned.” Had Lord Lovelace 
not fallen behind the common 
knowledge of Byron perhaps 
he might never have written 
his book. A kinship of blood 
should mean sympathy; it 
does not ensure knowledge; 
and it is evident that the con- 
troversialist speaks louder in 
‘Astarte’ than the grandson 
of Lord Byron. And if Lord 
Lovelace had broken down his 
stern rule he would have found 
much material which might 
have persuaded him to revise 
his opinion. Mr Henley’s brill- 
iant fragment, and Mr Pro- 
thero’s complete and learned 
edition of Byron’s ‘ Letters’ 
reveal a charity, a nobility, and 
a humour, which not even the 
piety of a grandson can obscure. 


There is nothing more re- 
markable in contemporary his- 
tory than the diffidence of the 
present Government. Returned 
to power by an enormous 
majority, realising at last its 
long - deferred ambition, it 
approaches its task with a 
curious timidity. Like Agag, 
it walks delicately. It is as 
much afraid of putting its foot 
in the wrong place as an 
acrobat executing the dance 
among the eggs. Nor is this 
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all. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his friends 
are bashful, as well as timid. 
You would have thought that 
having brought back to West- 
minister the largest mob of 
camp - followers that ever 
brought up the tail of a suc- 
cessful army, they would have 
shown some degree of confi- 
dence in calling the world’s 
attention to themselves. They 
have done nothing of the kind. 
With an absence of vanity, 
which we cannot too highly 
applaud, they and _ their 
“organs” have shown interest 
in nothing save in the Opposi- 
tion. Though they have not 
wholly concealed their con- 
tempt for the remnants of 
the Unionist Party which face 
them in the House of Commons, 
they have held their own pro- 
jects as worth no more than 
a straw beside the solution of 
the great problem: “ Who shall 
lead the Opposition?” This, 
indeed, has been the burning 
question in Liberal circles for 
some weeks past, and the deci- 
sive answer which has been 
given to it has paralysed Sir 
Henry’s initiative. All the 
efforts of enemies and fanatics 
have proved ineffectual, and 
Mr Balfour remains the master 
of the Tory Party. In the face 
of Mr Chamberlain’s energetic 
refusal to take the helm, no 
other leader could have been 
chosen, and it is vastly to the 
credit of both statesmen that 
loyalty has made dissension 
impossible. The Tories, then, 
are both united and resolute. 
They are agreed that Tariff 
Reform is essential to the wel- 
fare of the Empire, and they 
oppose the vague doubts and 
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paltry hesitations of the Liberal 
Government with a definite 
plan and a constructive policy. 
The diffidence of the Liberals, 
the desperate interest which 
they have taken in their op- 
ponents’ supposed differences 
have had a sad effect upon the 
new Government. They have 
degraded the King’s Speech 
into an anti-climax. The bond 
of agreement which unites Mr 
Balfour and Mr Chamberlain 
appears so important that Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
programme has not been able to 
arouse a flutter of excitement. 
The pendulum, which has 
swung so far in the constitu- 
encies, has not changed its 
direction in the House of Com- 
mons. The intentions of the 
Liberals do not awaken a keen 
curiosity, and now that we 
have read the King’s Speech 
we understand how well justi- 
fied is the apathy of the 
House. The speech itself may 
claim the solitary distinction 
that it is worse written 
than any other speech of its 
kind known to history. But 
such parts of it as are intel- 
ligible need not frighten us. 
When we have excised the 
usual commonplaces, and noted 
the expected reference to the 
Education Act, we shall find 
that this Liberal Government, 
like most others, intends to 
busy itself with the affairs of 
Africa and Ireland. Stronger 
Ministers than Sir Henry 
Campbell- Bannerman have 
found danger in either coun- 
try, and the opening debate of 
the session is not of happy 
augury for the Government. 
To read the speeches made 
upon the Address by Mr 
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Chamberlain and Sir Henry 


Campbell - Bannerman is to 
have no doubt who is on the 
winning side. Mr Chamber- 
lain reviewed the situation 
with a spirit. and confidence 
which does not for one moment 
suggest defeat. The Prime 
Minister, on the other hand, 
stumbled and faltered. His 
speech was composed in a tone 
not of triumph but of apology. 
It is difficult to believe that 
a statesman who thus pleads 
for time and information has 
come back to Westminster 
after what is known as “the 
most brilliant victory of modern 
times.” In other words, the 
victor wears the sad weeds of 
the vanquished, and knows not 
what to do with his advantage. 
In his Colonial policy he has 
already been caught tripping. 
The King’s Speech informs us 
that the representative govern- 
ment lately offered to the 
Transvaal is to be withdrawn, 
and what is called responsible 
government to be substituted 
for it. But this change, we 
are told, cannot be made in a 
hurry ; and, though Sir Henry 
is only allowed six weeks by 
his friend De Wet for the 
accomplishment of reform, the 
constitution, promised and ex- 
pected in July, is now in- 
definitely postponed. And 
when our Prime Minister was 
asked upon what basis the 
system of responsible govern- 
ment is to be founded, he gave 
up the conundrum without a 
struggle. “Upon that,” said 
he, “we have an open mind.” 
Now, an open mind may at 
times be a most valuable pos- 
session, but it is a possession 
to which a Prime Minister can 
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never be entitled. By virtue 
of the office which he holds, 
his mind should be closed and 
determined. He is not called 
to power that he may fumble 
and experiment. It is his 
duty to think and toact. All 
the sources of knowledge are 
open to him, and he should be 
familiar by this time with the 
needs and circumstances of 
South Africa. Yet he freely 
confesses that he is “ wofully in 
want of information,” and cer- 
tain passages of his speech are 
not much better than a piteous 
appeal for aid and indulgence. 
To deal with a great colony 
in this spirit of uncertainty 
and tergiversation is fatal alike 
to England and to her Empire. 
And Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman proves a_ yet 
greater feebleness in attempt- 
ing to answer the question of 
“Chinese slavery,” which has 
brought him into office. Mr 
Chamberlain, with perfect 
justice, demanded the Govern- 
ment’s opinion and policy as to 
the employment of Chinamen 
in South Africa. While the 
General Election was in pro- 
gress the Liberals found it 
profitable to believe that the 
Chinese labourers were sub- 
jected to undeserved torture, 
“and, as a rule, were hung up 
for two hours.” Is this torture 
still going on? Or did it 
cease with Sir Henry’s return 
to Westminster? The Govern- 
ment, indeed, must plead guilty 
either to falsehood or to in- 
humanity ; no other course is 
possible; and Sir MHenry’s 
position, as sketched by Mr 
Chamberlain, would be comic 
if it were not pitiful. “Ac- 
cording to statements widely 


circulated throughout the 
country,” says Mr Chamber- 
lain, “there are at present 
some 60,000 Chinese under the 
British flag subject to all these 
horrors, and yet the Govern- 
ment is prepared to postpone 
indefinitely, or at any rate for 
a considerable time, the grant- 
ing of a Constitution; and 
when the Constitution is 
granted it proposes, appar- 
ently, to hand over the whole 
matter to the new responsible 
Government, without inquiring 
any further as to the condition 
of these people.” There is the 
dilemma, and Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman may sit upon 
whichever horn appears to him 
the more comfortable. But, 
if he can, he will slip down 
between the two. At present 
he does not know what he 
will do. He has considered 
the appointment of a Royal 
Commission, “but not very 
fully.” Is that the true accent 
of the great statesman, with 
whom thought and action 
should be one, and who should 
permit no doubt to interrupt 
the performance of his duty? 
And then he makes a pathetic 
appeal to Mr Chamberlain. 
“He knows as well as we the 
delicacy of the whole matter,” 
—these are the Prime Minis- 
ter’s exact words,—“ and how 
difficult it often is to take a 
strong line over a subject, be- 
cause you often raise difficulties 
and dangers which you did 
not contemplate at first.” 
You might search in vain the 
many volumes of Hansard and 
of the Parliamentary History to 
find a gem equal in brilliance 
to this one. Sir Henry has at 
last grasped the delicacy of a 
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matter which, a few weeks ago, 
he and his colleagues pre- 
sented in strikingly indelicate 
colours. And how sorrowfully 
he stumbles into truth when he 
acknowledges the difficulty of 
taking a strong line! Poor 
Sir Henry! It is hard, indeed, 
to be called to an office which 
he cannot fill. It is still harder 
to be compelled by the force of 
a heavy responsibility to make 
a full confession of ignorance 
and inaction in the presence 
of his enemies. Not even the 
Jesuitical distinction between 
“slavery” and a “servile con- 
dition” avails to cover his em- 
barrassment. But let us hope 
that he is not fully conscious of 
his defects, that his sanguine 
optimism will still encourage 
him in the midst of disaster. 
And he needs all the encourage- 
ment he can get, for without 
exaggeration it may be said 


that the country has never been 
governed by a Minister who is 
so sadly deprived of authority 
and confidence as Sir Henry 


Campbell-Bannerman. What 
he thinks concerning Africa we 
do not know; we have seen 
the shifts that he is put to 
to conceal the poverty of his 
thought. Concerning Ireland 
he is yet more subtly ambigu- 
ous, and it is idle to waste 
words in the discussion of a 
policy which is still unintel- 
ligiblee But nothing more 
clearly demonstrates the Prime 
Minister’s feeble hold upon 
affairs than the reference in 
the King’s Speech to the 
condition of our countryside. 
“Enquiries are proceeding,” 
thus we read, “as to the means 
by which a larger number of 
the population may be attracted 
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to and retained on the soil.” 
It will be seen that Sir Henry 
has not got beyond the present 
stage of enquiry, and it is with 
the greatest curiosity that we 
shall expect the scheme which 
is to undo the harm achieved 
by Cobdenism. Of one thing we 
may be sure, Sir MHenry’s 
scheme will be neither final 
nor comprehensive. There is 
but one method of taking the 
people back to the land, and 
that is to make agriculture 
profitable. Now this, in the 
eyes of our present Government, 
would be the last act of im- 
morality. What does it matter 
that our villages are deserted, 
so long as demagogues may 
prate of large loaves? And Sir 
Henry’s reference to the soil 
has the same value as a debate 
might have conducted by 
undergraduates in a University 
Union. The wish, no doubt, is 
father to the thought. The wish 
is seldom father to the deed, 
and before Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman can hope to trans- 
late his vague schemes into 
Acts of Parliament, he must 
first discover what he wishes 
and what he thinks. He must 
overcome his woful want of 
information, and, above all, he 
must resolutely close that open 
mind of his. Until he accom- 
plishes so much he will be un- 
able either to control his friends 
or to conciliate his enemies. 
Meanwhile the prospect is not 
encouraging to our national 
pride. We have been governed 
too often by dangerous and 
fanatical men. But this is 
the first time in our history 
that we have been asked to 
entrust the destinies of the Em- 
pire to a Cabinet of Amateurs. 
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THE idea conveyed to our 
minds by the expression “a 
Yellow Peril” has for some 
time been familiar to dwellers 
in the West. It is perhaps a 
natural one, both to those 
wholly unacquainted with Asia 
and the East, as well as to 
others whose knowledge of the 
customs, ideas, and mental 
environment of the dwellers 
therein is limited. To explain 
why can hardly be considered 
necessary ; it is, however, of 
vital importance to all Eu- 
ropeans, more especially to 
Englishmen, that the attempt 
be made to transfer the per- 
sonal point of view from West 
to East, to antedate mentally, 
so to speak, the western point, 
and to restart considering the 
question from the time when 
the Asiatic had not begun to 
dream of a European point of 
view at all, in the sense that 
the expression now conveys. 
After what has just been said, 
it may be thought that a 
survey of many centuries of 
the world’s history is contem- 
plated. But this is not neces- 
sary. What may be called the 
modern history of Asia dates 
from the conquest of India by 
the British. Before that period, 
the question of East and West 
had over and over again arisen. 
History paints the struggle, 
not once, nor confined to par- 
ticular periods of the world’s 
progress ; yet, until the remark- 
able conquest and retention by 
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East is East, and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 
Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment-seat.” 


its captors of one of the greatest 
eastern empires ever known oc- 
curred, the question did not 
assume, nor could have assumed, 
its present form. It is not sug- 
gested either that the idea of 
a white peril sprang full-grown 
from that moment into the 
minds of Asiatics. But it 
would not be difficult to show, 
did space allow, that ever since 
the ideas now formulated in the 
expressions “a White Peril,” 
“a, Yellow Peril,” have, though 
perhaps unconsciously, occupied 
the minds of advanced thinkers 
in both hemispheres. 

If it be allowed that what 
has so far been written, gener- 
ally speaking, does portray 
accurately the growth of the 
idea we are endeavouring to 
understand, it is advisable, be- 
fore proceeding farther, to post- 
ulate certain premises which, 
in the present case, cannot be 
dogmatically assumed. We 
are accustomed to consider 
the eventual civilisation of the 
East by the West as not only 
natural and obvious, but a 
moral obligation. By civilisa- 
tion is here meant not merely 
the imposition of certain hypo- 
thetical advantages on the 
conquered by the conquerors, 
but the obligation on the con-. 
querors to impart to the con- 
quered the highest ethical 
benefits they themselves receive 
from their moral code. Having 
thus stated the standpoint from 
which alone we can conscienti- 
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ously proceed upon the path of 
civilisation, it remains to apply 
the test to the present period 
of the world’s history, and. to 
the nations particularly con- 
cerned. Until the re-creation 
of the Japanese Empire in 
modern form, two nations only 
have attempted to bear the 
white man’s burden, as they 
alone have sown the wind with 
a view of reaping in the fulness 
of time by the eventual civilis- 
ation of the East. 

With certain minor limita- 
tions, it is true when we say 
that the methods employed 
have been diametrically op- 
posed. For without tracing 
in detail the lengthy and up- 
hill paths which lead to results 
as they stand before the world 
to-day, let the results in each 
case be examined in the light 
of such a test. Could any un- 
prejudiced jury fail to say 
which of the two methods has 
succeeded and will succeed in 
the future? It may be asked, 
why make use of the future 
tense? Why not, the reader 
may say, has succeeded? But 
a moment’s reflection should 
serve to explain why. 

To obtain such a result as 
the present condition of India 
offers to the eye of the world 
to-day has taken Great Britain 
more than one hundred and 
fifty years. And it is by the 
civilising work of its sons in 
India that our country is pre- 
pared to be judged. 

When we turn to our great 
Asiatic rival to ask for her 
sample of civilisation, her 
handiwork upon which she 
metaphorically challenges us 
to show we can improve, we 
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shall find that there is but one 
instance in the past with which 
comparison can in any sense be 
made,—that is, with the work 
she has done in the old Central 
Asian Khanates and in Russian 
Turkestan. 

Here before our eyes lies the 
result of barely forty years; so 
it may indeed be said that no 
serious comparison is possible, 
Yet it is in this direction that 
it must be found, or not at all, 
for in no other portion of the 
Czar’s vast empire, except the 
Caucasus, has any attempt 
been made to civilise an alien 
race conquered by the sword. 
If the question had to be 
answered in a few words, What 
are the attributes of civilisa- 
tion? the reader might well 
hesitate, or, as is often the 
case, meet question by ques- 
tion, and reply, “State me 
your scale of barbarism, and I 
will tell you how much or how 
little civilisation has yet been 
assimilated.” And in thus 
qualifying the term lies in the 
mind of the writer the only 
safe method of examining each 
case. 

Although the scale of bar- 
barism in India does still exist 
in certain portions of that vast 
country at an extremely low 
standard, it may honestly be 
said it is only now to be found 
at such a pitch where remain 
tribes far remote from modern 
centres of light, whose very 
existence depends upon their 
being left in a state of nature. 

Under certain conditions, 
and with the lowest races of 
humanity, to civilise is to cause 
to cease to exist. In spite, 
therefore, of examples to the 
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contrary, it is one of those 
.moral assets which reflect in 
the highest degree to the credit 
of our race that it has learnt 
to wait with true Oriental 
patience for civilisation to 
spring from within the human 
soul, instead of merely en- 
deavouring to re-furbish and 
re-clothe the outward and 
visible man. 

Of the 350,000,000 (?) in- 
habitants who form the popu- 
lation of India to-day, more 
than three-quarters, thanks to 
Englishmen, enjoy all the bless- 
ings and benefits which civilis- 
ation can produce. Schools, 
railways, canals, water —that 
supreme blessing of the east, 
—just government, security of 
tenure, religious freedom,—all 
are there ; for in spite of hyper- 
criticism, slowly yet surely the 
blessings of a beneficent gov- 
ernment do make way. 

Let us turn again to ex- 
amine the work of our rival 
and neighbour in India. Of 
the inception of Russian civil- 
isation in the Khanates little 
need be said. In bygone years 
our own methods have not al- 
ways been blameless, nor should 
it be forgotten, however much 
the recollection may hurt the 
pride of the Slav race, that the 
state of civilisation over a very 
large portion of Russia to-day 
is at least one hundred and fifty 
years behind that of Western 
Europe. 

Of the progress made in 
Central Asia since the occu- 
pation of Khiva the writer has 
himself had ocular proof. It 
has been his good fortune to 
visit most of the large centres, 
from Krasnovodsk to Tash- 
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kend, also to have had the 
opportunity and facilities for 
observing the mutual inter- 
course between conquerors and 
conquered throughout enor- 
mous territories in Russian 
Central Asia. From Tash- 
kend he has travelled through 
the vast provinces of the Syr- 
Daria district, of Semirichensk, 
Semipalatinsk, Siberia, and 
Manchuria, so does not offer to 
speak without some experience. 

With every wish to do jus- 
tice to a nation which, in 
spite of faults no one who has 
seen the result can deny, has 
substituted order for utter 
chaos, safety of life and limb 
for the dread of terrible slavery, , 
throughout thousands of miles 
of Central Asia, it must yet be 
said she has failed signally to 
carry the blessings of civilisa- 
tion one step farther. 

It is true that native schools 
have been founded in the con- 
quered territories, that native 
land rights are respected ; also 
that native head-men are made 
use of to act as go-between 
with the wilder Kirghiz and 
Mongol tribes. All this can 
be read of, if desired, by any 
stranger sufficiently interested 
to search the Russian equiva- 
lent for our blue-books. But 
in such things we have but the 
barest foundation: the actual 
edifice has scarcely been com- 
menced. 

Of sympathy between ruled 
and rulers there is no trace. 
Of self-sacrifice on the part of 
those who govern for those 
governed, except in rare and 
isolated cases, equally none. 

Where in Russia are such 
men to be found as the Indian 
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Civil Service boasts ? Men who, 
a little for self, largely for the 
sake of those committed to 
their charge, not less largely 
for the sake of the wonderful 
Empire to which all are in their 
hearts so proud to belong, 
suffer expatriation, toil un- 
ceasingly, and give freely of 
their best, with small hope of 


other recompense than the con- 


sciousness that they have acted 
up to their individual standard, 
and have done their duty until 
their day is past. 

Of efforts to civilise such as 
these the servants of the Czar 
have no conception. It is for 
this reason, and no other, that 
Russia is even now suffering 
the terrible humiliations by 
which alone those who wish 
her well know that she can 
regenerate and remake herself 
a civilised nation. Civilisation, 
like charity, must begin at 
home, and it is not until this 
simple truth is forced upon the 
acceptance of those to whom 
Providence has seen fit to trust 
the present destiny of the Slav 
race, that Russia will proceed 
to take that part in the event- 
ual civilisation of the East 
which her geographical posi- 
tion and natural advantages 
intend shall be hers. 

Having so far endeavoured 
to make clear what Western 
civilisation has done, or has 
omitted to do, for the East, 
let the reader endeavour to 
consider himself an Oriental 
of the Orientals, with—so far 
as prejudices in favour of the 
West and Western ideas are 
concerned—an absolutely blank 
mind. As perhaps the best 
type of the exact opposite to 
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the Westerner of to-day, hay- 
ing donned the magic wishing- 
cap and so far achieved theV 
impossible, let him consider 
himself a Chinaman. 

Further, in order to test our 
experiment fairly, a Chinaman 
neither of the working-class— 
in local parlance, a coolie—nor 
a member of the Wai-wu-pu, 
or in other words, a grandee, 
Let the reader imagine that 
he has become a member of a 
class which comprises many 
highly-educated Chinese gen- 
tlemen, men fully conversant 
with their own national his- 
tory, imbued with an intense 
feeling, which, incidentally, may 
or may not be patriotism, but 
which tells them that their own 
country contains the where- 
withal to make life not only 
possible but happy for all 
classes ; that the chief difficulty 
in the way of the realisation of 
such a hope is the advent to 
their country of foreigners. 
What, it may fairly be asked, 
would be the reader’s own 
feelings and course of action? 
If it be thought that in so 
stating the case for the Asiatic 
a certain poetic licence has been 
taken with actual facts, the 
reply is that in the example 
quoted no such licence has been 
taken. China does contain not 
only the necessaries but all the 
luxuries of life which its people 
want. From the Western point 
of view it must be acknowledged 
that one thing is absent, though 
the fact in no way impairs the 
argument, as few Asiatics re- 
cognise the want, which want 
is the fundamental right of a 
human being to personal liberty 
to work out his salvation in his 
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own way. Again, the charge 
may be levelled that in taking 
the Chinaman as an example 
of an Asiatic we are confronted 
by a too peculiar type. Is this 
so, however? Suppose that 
instead of a Chinaman a Per- 
sian or a Turk had been made 
to serve as an example of our 
case; are either strict types of 
the Asiatic as he stands in 
the imagination of the West? 
Whether or no, is a matter 
of individual opinion. Each 
has its characteristics, as 
diverse as, if not more so than, 
the people of say France or 
Germany. 

If we, then, allow that the 
educated Chinaman does fur- 
nish the example required, and 
that his point of view—so far 
as such a thing exists—is that 
of the typical Asiatic, we can 
apply the test already made 
and judge for ourselves what 
Western civilisation has done 
for China. Recall for a moment 
the present state of his country, 
substituting for the Chinaman 
the reader himself; need any 
more be said? Can any shadow 
of doubt as to this point of view 
exist? Ought we, then, to be 
surprised when we are told 
that the one prevailing thought, 
the ever-present dread which 
he cannot dismiss from his 
mind—a dread which spoils his 
enjoyment of the present, which 
darkens all thoughts for his 
country’s future—is the idea 
conveyed to the Asiatic mind 
by the modern expression, “a 
White Peril”? 

At this point the reader who 
has knowledge of the Chinese 
may wish once more to inter- 
vene, in order to suggest, as 
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has already been hinted, that 
the example taken is not a 
fair one, because the ordinary 
Chinaman neither has nor 
ever will have such thoughts. 
Again, will such a statement 
bear examination? 

That the Chinaman has not 
at present any such feeling 
as patriotism is a statement 
open to argument. That he 
will continue to lack the feel- 
ing much longer in face of 
the indignities and outrages 
to which his country has been 
subjected, admits of no argu- 
ment. Had a conclave of 
nations met to agree upon the 
method best calculated to co- 
ordinate the scattered provinces 
of China into one homogeneous 
kingdom ; had the aim of this 
congress been to impress upon 
every new-born Chinese male 
infant who arrived at years of 
discretion that patriotism and 
self - effacement for country’s 
sake were the only possible 
means by which he could hope 
to retain his birthright in this 
world,—no surer method of im- 
pressing such a doctrine upon 
its 400,000,000 inhabitants 
could have been improvised 
than the treatment meted out 
to China during the last ten 
years by the great Powers of 
the West. 

Should even this bitter lesson 
not suffice, the record of vic- 
torious Japan has furnished for 
his reflection, in such a manner 
that even the most simple of 
those who run may read, one 
final and overpowering argu- 
ment against so-called civilis- 
ation by the West from outside. 
With the truth of this picture 
few who are competent to judge 
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will disagree. What, then, must 
be the feelings of our typical 
Asiatic? Before his eyes, con- 
fidently confronting the world, 
he sees another Eastern empire 
—the very incarnation of self- 
made independence, yet a nation 
whose inhabitants were once 
his humble followers in the 
early arts and industries of 
Eastern civilisation. Can we 
imagine that such a picture 
will have but a passing interest 
for him? If we do, both our 
imagination and intelligence 
are sadly wanting. 

The time has come when we 
must recognise that Western 
civilisation, as hitherto offered 
to nations of the East, will not 
be forced on China any more 
than it has been upon Japan. 
And further, that neither Eng- 
land, Russia, nor any other 
European nation possesses the 
key which will open the door 
of civilisation to the former 
nation. 
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It may be asked, What, then, 
is to be done? Must Europe 
rest content to see such a vast 
portion of the East for ever 
remain withdrawn from West- 
ern ideals? To this there can 
be but one answer, and that a 
decided negative. 

Civilised in the modern sense 
China will eventually be, but 
indirectly only from the West. 
For those who will read aright 
it is clearly written that Japan 
is to be the instrument through 
which the regeneration will 
come. Nevertheless, our mis- 
sion as a nation is clear, and 
the writer ventures to suggest 
it is this: Let us continue to 
encourage Japan in her present 
path, to show herself the guide, 
philosopher, ‘and friend of 
China’s belated millions, for it 
is only by so doing that we 
can maintain our boast to for- 
ward by every means in our 
power true civilisation through- 
out the Kast. PU-LU-SSU. 
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